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parf  1 


1,  DRGAN— Fugue  in  E  minor, Bach, 

Christopher  A.  Howland. 

2,  ADDRESS, 

Rev.  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis. 

3,  BANE — □verture,  "Lb  Chevalier  Breton,"        •         .        Herman, 

4,  EXERCISE    IN    MENTAL   ARITHMETIC, 

By  a  Class  of  Boys. 

5,  READING-  BY  THE  TDUCH, 

Almira  V.  Bryant  and  Mary  E.  Ramsoell. 


B,     BACH'S  FIRST  PRELUDE— arranged  as  Trin,     .         Gounod, 

For  Violin,  Alto  Horn,  and  Piano. 

C.  W.  Holmes,  H.  E.  Mozealous,  and  H.  W.  Miles. 


7,     EXERCISE  IN  GEOGRAPHY  (with  dissected  maps), 
J.  S.  Davis,  W.  A.  Messer,  and  F.  J.  Muldoon. 


parf'  2. 


1,     GYMNASTICS  and  MILITARY  DRILL, 

2,"    CHDRUS  for  FEMALE  VOICES— 

"Td  thee,  D   Country," J,  EichbBrg. 

3,  THE  KINDERGARTEN— "The  Ebb  and  its  Work," 

BY  THE    LITTLE   CHILDREN    OF  THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

Remarks  on  the  Kindergarten  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and 
Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke. 

4,  SDNG- "  guBEn  of  ths  Earth,"  .         .         .         .         .        Pinsuti, 

Lemuel  W.  Titus. 

5,  EXERCISE  IN  SCIENCE, 

a.  The  Sponge. 

b.  A  Typical  Plant. 

By  a  Class  of  Girls. 
E,     CHDRUS— "May  Sang," Mendelssohn, 
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KINDERGARTEN  FDR  THE  BLIND. 


Mrs.  ELIZABETH  C.  AGASSIZ. 
Miss  ELIZABETH  L.  ANDREW. 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  APPLETON. 
Mrs.  JOHN  ELLIOTT. 
Miss  CLARA  T.   ENDICOTT. 
Miss  SARAH  B.  FAY. 


Mrs.  JOHN  L.  GARDNER. 
.Mrs.  THOMAS  MACK. 
Mrs.  ROBT.  TREAT  PAINE. 
Miss  EDITH  ROTCH. 
Mrs.  NATHANIEL  Til  AVER. 
Mrs.  ROGER  WOLCOTT. 


THE    Ladies'    Visiting    Committee    appeal   to  a  community   never 
appealed  to  in  vain  for   any    good   cause,    to   aid    in    endowing 

the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Much  has  been  already 
clone  in  behalf  of  this  work.  A  site  has  been  procured,  a  building 
erected  and  furnished,  and  all  fully  paid  for,  leaving  no  debt  or 
encumbrance  whatever.  But  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  kin- 
dergarten and  providing  for  the  company  of  little  boys  and  girls 
now  gathered  in  it  are  still  wanting,  and  will  be  wanting  until  an 
endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  interest 
of  which  will  meet  all  ordinary  current  expenses,  is  obtained. 

A  visit  to  the  kindergarten  and  a  glimpse  of  the  brightness 
and  joy  to  be  seen  there  among  these  sightless  children  will  do 
more  than  any  words  of  ours  to  bring  this  enterprise  before  the 
hearts  of  our  people. 

We  ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  contributions  to  the   i 
dowment    fund.     The    treasurer  pro   tan.,   P.  T.  Jal  klson,  Jr.,  No. 
178  Devonshire  street,  will  receive  and  acknowledge  all  sums,  large 
or  small,  that  may  be  sent  to  him. 
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SATURDAY^  JUNE  1,    1889. 

"Almost  pleasing  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was  Riven  at  the  lesi- 
dcnce  of  Mrs.  Phineas  B.  Smith,  Washington 
street  Highlands,  Wednesday  evening,  by  the 
pupils  of  Miss  Anna  C.  Ward's  private  school. 
The  first  part  of  the  program  was  made  up  of 
son«s  and  recitations  in  both  English  and  Ger- 
man  the  second  part  began  with  a  dialogue  in 
Vimlish  "The  Young  Americans  of  17 lb,  ana 
dosed  with  the  play  of  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood" 
ii German  The  names  of  those  taking  part  in 
uc  eXiainmfntwere:  Masters  Eddie  HaWeh 
Parker  Whittington,  Willie  Bartholomesz,  Storcr 
Ware  Willie  Ruhi;  Walter  Means;  and  Misses 
T?Wnnr  Garrison.  Annie  Jarvis,  Louise  ltuui, 
%£S*J&. Bertha  Smith,  Elsie  Ru  1,1  Florence 
Libby,  Blanche  Bonnelle,  and  Mabel  Davis. 
Ni-elv  printed  programs,  bearing  a  picture  of  the 
late  Laura  Br.dgman,  were  distributed  and  as 
these  were  donated,  and  there  were  no  other  ex- 
penses a  neat  sum  was  realized  for  the  kinder- 
garten Mrs  Smith  furnished  a  nice  collation  for 
the  participants.        __  -» — 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  5,  1889 

BRIGHT  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Commencement  Exercises   of  the   Perkins' 
Jiistltrutioii. 

The   great    interest    felt    by     the     people 
of     Boston     in    the ,  Perkins     Institute    for 
the   Blind   was   manifested   yesterday   after- 
noon   by    the    audience    which    completely 
filled    Treinont    Temple   at   the    commence- 
ment  exercises   of  this  institution.    Prettily 
raneed  on  the  seats  on  the  platform  about  the 
organ  were  the  pupils  oi  the  school,  some  200 
in  number,    in    their   tasteful  holiday  attire, 
and     accompanied     by     their     instructors. 
Dr.  Samuel   Eliot,   in   opening  the  exercises. 
made  a  few  remarks  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  institution.    An  overture  followed,  by  the 
school  band.    Then  a  young  blind  man  gave  a 
practical   demonstration   of   the  workings  of 
the  steam   engine,  illustrated  by  a  working 
model.    The  musical  exercises  by   the   little 
kindergarten  children  proved  of  great  inter- 
est, the  children  recognizing  and  calling   the 
notes  of  the  broken  chords  as  fast  as  played  by 
the     teacher    on    the    piano.      An   exercise 
in  geography  by  three  boys,  C.  F.  Forrester, 
W.    A.    Messer   and    F.   J.   L.   O'Brien,   fol- 
lowed.    Each     in     turn    pointed    out  on    a 
raised    map      of      Africa     different     places 
of       geographical       and        historic       note, 
giving  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  each.    The 
most    marvellous     exhibition     of    all     was 
the     reading     Dy     touch     by      two     young 
;  girls,       Louisa       Warrener       and       Myrtle 
|  A.    Aldrich.       Immediately     following     the 
I  readings,  another  example  of  what   may  be 
accomplished    by     these    unfortunate    ones 
I  was    shown.  *  This     was     the    introduction 
I  of     a      sweet     little      Southern      girl      of 
'  some  ten  summers,  Edith  M    Thomas,  who, 
like  the  late  Laura  Bridgman.   is   deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.    Her  teacher  read  aloud  before  the 
audience,  telegraphing  her  words  to  the  child 
by  means  of  finger-play  upon  her  palm,     lhe 
smiles  of  the  child   and   her   freauent  replies 
plainly  showed  her  wonderful  understanding 
and  pleasure.    A  finely-rendered  clarinet  and 
cornet  duet  by  John  F.  Morrison  and  John  J. 
Ciare  followed.    Fourteen  little  boys  gave  a 
pleasing  performance  in  gymnastics,  followed 
by  ten  girls  who  went  through  some  pretty  ex- 
ercises.   Several   other   interesting   exercises 
were   given,    after  which  the   Rev.  -James  De 
Normandie   made  an   appeal    in   aid  of    the 
endowment  fund  for  the   kindergarten  school 
for  sightless  children.    The  kindergarten  has 
$7!).60l  76     toward     the     endowment     lurid 
of    $100,000.     Dr.      Knot    presented    diplo- 
mas    to       the       graduates,       as       follows: 
Edward  Everett  Berry.  Mary  Gerinama  Calla- 
han,  Elwyn    Horace    Fowler,    Mary    Eunice 
French,  Mary  Flemington  Grieve.  Mary  Grace 
Walker.    Abby    Ann   Grittiu.    Lydia     \oung 
Hayes,  Alfred  James  Hosking.  Ulysses  Simp- 
son Lyons,  George  Marshall. 
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BLIND  GRADUATES. 


Commencement  Exercise*  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution— Diplomas  Awarded. 
The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  were  held  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Tremont  Temple.  There  was  a  laree  at- 
tendance. The  pupils  of  the  school  occupied 
chairs  directly  in  front  of  the  organ.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  oi  Harvard  University  presided. 
The  exercises  were  opened  by  a  selection  on 
the  organ,  which  was  played  by  C.  A.  W. 
Howland  in  a  most  artistic  manner.  Dr.  Eliot 
then  made  a  brief  address.  In  which  he  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  institution  and  the 
good  and  lasting  work  it  had  performed.  The 
advancement  in  the  various  courses  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  he  said,  was  wonder- 
ful, and  new  successes  and  achievements 
were  being  gained  by  the  Instructors  every 
day.  The  exercises  which  followed  included 
music  by  the  institution  band,  exercises  in 
physics ;  in  music  by  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, and  in  geography  and  reading  by  the 
touch.  The  latter  were  of  a  most  interesting 
character,  and  the  Knowledge  and  skill  shown 
by  little  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas,  who  is  not 
only  blind,  but  deaf  and  dumb,  caused  loud 
applause.  The  little  girl  is  a  pupil  in  the 
kindergarten  school.  When  4  years.of  age  she 
had  malienant  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
which  left  her  totally  blind  and  deat.  In  con- 
sequence of  ber  lack  of  hearing  she  gradually 
lost  the  ability  to  speak.  Her  advancement, 
owing  to  the  pains  which  the  teachers  in  the 
institution  have  taken  with  her,  has  only 
been  equalled  by  that  of  the  late  Laura  Bride- 
man.  She  gives  promise  of  becoming  a 
woman  of  unusual  intelligence,  notwithstand- 
ing her  infirmity. 

An  exercise  which  was  appreciated  by  the 
large  audience  was  the  exhibition  of  gymnas- 
tics and  military  drill,  which  was  given  by 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  Ten  young  misses  went 
through  a  calisthenic  drill,  and  the  gymnastic 
features  were  concluded  Dy  a  military  drill 
by  a  company  of  young  men,  whose  evolu- 
tions and  manoeuvres  were  surprising.  The 
manual  oi  arms,  both  by  numbers  and  with- 
out command,  was  especially  well  performed. 
The  kindergarten  pupils  gave  illustrated 
handiwork  thta  had  been  taught  them,  es- 
pecially as  regards  household  duties. 

Rev.  James  De  Normandie  made  an  address 
upon  the  advantages  which  the  kindergarten 
school  for  the  blind  possessed.  The  school 
had  now  879,591.76  toward  the  endowment 
fund  of  $100,000.  He  called  upon  the  public 
to  make  up  the  remaining  amount,  so  that 
the  school  could  carry  on  its  work  with  a 
sense  of  security  that  its  income  would  cover 
expenses. 

The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Miss 
Mary  Eunice  French,  following  which 
diplomas  were  presented  by  Prof.  Eliot  to 
the  following  graduates:  Edward  Everett 
Berry,  Mary  Germania  Callahan,  Elwyn 
Horace  Fowler,  Mary  Eunice  French,  Mary 
Flemington  Grieve,  Mary  Grace  Walker, 
Abby  Ann  Griffin,  Lydia  Young  Hayes, 
Alfred  James  Hosking,  Ulysses  Simpson 
Lyons,  George  Marshall. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  5,  1889. 

A  PATHETIC  SCENE. 

Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  School  for  the  Blind. 
An  interesting  and  pathetic  sight  was  that 
seen  at  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon. 
It  was  Hit  occasion  of  the  annual  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  tor  the  Blind.    Upon  the 

seats  about  the  organ  were  grouped  lhe  sigh 

children,  all  well-dressed  and  apparent!}  happy, 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot   presided   and    the   whole    was 

under  the  management  of  the   director   of  the 

school,  M.  AnagUOS.  So  great  was  the  interest 
In  the  exercises  that  nol  ;i  single  scat  in  the 
temple  was  left  unoccupied. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  a  voluntary  on 
the  organ,  a  fugue  in  G  minor,  by  C.  A.  W. 
How  land  of  Providence,  a  pupil  of  the  school. 
l)i .  Kliot  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome  to  the 
audience.  The  school  band,  composed  wholly 
of  pupils  of  the  school,  with  Instruments  re- 
markable for  their  brightness,  gaue  the  overture 
tot'  The  Bridal  Hose"  in  excellent  style. 

('.  W.  Holmes  gave  a  lucid  explanation  of  the 
steam  engine  from    a    practical   working  model. 

The  little  children  of  the  kindergarten  thou  gave 
a  wonderful  exhibition  of  their  accuracy  of  ear 
in  a  musical  exercise, 

Tin>  bright  boys— C.  P.  Forrester,  W.  A.  Mes- 
-ei  and  1'.  .1.  1..  O'Brien— gave  an  exercise  In 
geography.  A  dissected  map  of  Africa,  in  which 
os  divisions,  the  rivers  and  mountain 
ranges  were  raised  or  sunken  as  the  case  might 
he,  was  first    put    together    b\     the    ho\ :,.       i 
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each  in  turn  ;  touch  the  varfcTI 

points  of  interest  upon    the    map,  giving  at  the 
same  time   explanatory  statements,  descripti 
and     historical.       The     recent     discoveries    .  I 
Stanley  were  intelligently    and  interestingly  e 
plain/a. 

Thfcu  followed  an  exercise  of  much  interest  i 
all,  including,  as  it  did.  an  exercise  bv  littl 
Edith  M:  Thomas,  the  blind  deaf  mute  'of  the 
kindergarten.  This  exercise  was  one  of  reading 
bv  the  touch  by  Louisa  Warrener.  who  read  a 
childish  selection.  Myrtie  A.  Aldrich.  who  read 
fction  from  Ivanhoe,  and  little  Edith,  who, 
in  a  sprightly  manner,  read  with  the  lingers  .of 
her  left  hand  and  interpreted  with  her  right, 
w  bile  her  teacher  translated  to  the  audience  the 
signs  which  she  made.  The  touching  sight  was 
deeply  affecting.  A  duet  for  clarinet  and  cornet 
by  J-  F.  Morrison  and  .1.  J.  Clare  closed  the  fust 
part  of  the  programme. 

The  second  part  was  opened  by  an  exhibition 
of  gymnastics  and  Military  drill.  A  band  of  the 
younger  boys,  clad  in  gymnasium  suits  of  blue, 
went  through  the  exercises  with  great  cnergv 
and  precision.  Another  of  the  girls  in  white 
flannel,  and  bearing  silver  rods  with  blue  rib- 
bons, followed  in  a  series  of  evolutions.  Then 
came  the  military  squad  of  15  of  the  older  1; 
who  performed  the  manual  of  arms  with  wonder- 
ful accuracy.  Next  was  a  trio.  "Best  thee  on 
this  mossy  pillow  ."  bv  Mary  E.  Meleady,  Fanny 
E.  JaCkSOn  and  L.  W.  Titus. 

The  interest  of  the  afternoon  was  centred  upon 
the  part  taken  by  the  children  of  the  kinder- 
o  which  followed.  Seated  at  little  tables 
they  deftly  molded  in  clay  small  objects,  which 
they  subsequently  explained  to  be  representations 
of  n.e  utensils  used  in  butter  making.  The  clear 
childish  tones  rang  out  through  the  hall  as  they 
spoke  with  wonderful  distinctness.  A  hay-mak- 
ing game  followed,  in  which  the  children 
frolicked  as  gaily  as  if  they  had  been  favored 
with  Hie  gut  of  sight,  and  elicited  much  applause 
and  pleasant  laughter.  During  the  modeling 
BeV.  ."lames  Do  Noimaudie  made  an  earnest  plea 
for  contributions  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten,  it 

being  the  desire  of  the  directors  ami  trustees  to 
complete  the  endow  uncut  fund.  The  Sum  of 
8100,000  is  needed,  and  of  this  .¥20.000  still  re- 
mains to  be  raised. 

Then  followed  the  "Spinners'  Chorus"  from 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  the  valedictory  by  May 
Eunice  French,  the  presentation  of  diplomas  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Kliot.  and  Cue  final  chorus  --Joy! 
Joy!  Freedom    Today"  by  the  school. 

The  names  of  the  graduates  arc  li.  E,  Berry, 
Mary  Germania  Callahan.  K.  H.  Fowler,  Mary 
Eunice  French,  Mary  Flemington  Grieve.  Abby 
Ann  Griffin,  Lydia  Voting  Hayes.  A.  .T.  Koskingf 
c.  s.  Lvons,  George  Marshall,  .Miss  Grace 
Walker.  ' 
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FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Graduation  jExfcrci»eij»  of  the  Perkin*  In« 
Munition  at  Tremont  Temple  Tester- 
day. 

The  pr.es.onco  for  the  first  time  of  the  little 
ones  of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  upon 
the  stago  at  Tremont  Temple  made  the  Coru- 
mencemont  exercises  hold  yesterday  afternoon 
one  of  the  brightest  occasions  ever  given  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind.  Their  eranies  and  lessons 
were  the  liveliest  part  of  the  programme,  and  it 
was  for  them  that  tiie  ploa  was  made  for 
more  activo  work  and  remembrance.  The  hall 
was  filled,  not  only  the  floor  but  the  two  gal- 
leries being  crowded  with  a  sympathetic  and 
interested  audience.  On  the  platform  sat  the 
school  against  the  bright  background  of  the  in- 
struments of  the  orchestra.  On  the  opposite 
side  were  many  friends  of  the  school,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Morrison,  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  J.  B.  Glover,  Mr.  George 
W.  Wales,  Mr.  Wm.  Endic'ott,  Jr.,  Mr.  S.  Lothrop 
Thomdike,  Mr.  F.  F.  Tompio.  Mr.  D.  J.  Heard 
iand  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Cobb.  The  presence  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  was  especially  noticed. 

Dr.  Eliot,  who  presided,  gave  a  cordial  welcome. 
From  these  exorcises,  he  said,  we  can  see  what 
has  been  done  in  the  institution  to  prepare  the 
blind  for  livos  of  usefulness.  He  believed  that 
the  blind  have  no  inferior  or  superior  claim  in 
education  to  seeing  children.  They  como  to  the 
sohool  for  training  not  as  blind,  not  as  suffering, 
but  as  children  of  the  Almighty  Father.  The 
blind  with  eyes  come  to  show  how  far  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  lot  have  been  overcome  and  how 
far  they  are  able  to  join  with  others  toward 
furthering  God's  kingdom. 

The  band  of  the  sohool  having  given  a  stirring 
overture,  "  The  Bridal  Rose," by  C.  Lavallee,  the 
class  In  physios  illustrated  its  work  by  a  fine  ex- 
ercise, in  which  one  of  its   members   described 


the  steam  engine.    Standing  before  a  miniature 
engine,  from  which  steam  was  escaping  as  a  sign 
of  its  activity,  the  young  physicist  explained  all 
.  its  parts  and  action  in  a  most  intelligent  ana 
ready  manner.     The  reasons    for  its  motion 
!  seemed  to  be    particularly    well    understood. 
|Tho     kindergarten     children,     always     sure 
of  pleased   attention,   then  gave  a      Musical 
Exercise, "  in  which  they  called  forth  the  notes 
of  the  piano  and  the  different  keys  as  fast  as 
their  teacher  produced  them.    It  Is  safe  to  sup- 
pose that  few  in  the  audience  could  distinguish 
the  musical   tones  with  such  readiness     and 
precision  as  these  little  blind  children.    Their 
musical  sense  had  responded  with  eagerness  to 
the  Instruction,  and  the  world  was  evidently  so 
much  tbe  brighter  from  their  opportunity. 

Meanwhile  Masters  C.  F.  Forrester,  W.  A. 
Messer  and  F.  J.  L.  O'Brien  had  been  construct- 
ing the  map  of  Africa  with  painted  blocks  upon: 
a  frame.  From  their  bright  explanations  the 
audience  learned  about  the  Nile  countries  and 
the  Nile.  "  Here  is  Khartoum"  said  one  pupil, 
"  where  General  Gordon  was  killed  a  few .years 
•ago?'  The  Countries  of  Central  Africa,  with  the 
recent  modern  discoveries,  loomed  a  part  of  this 
intelligent  exposition.  The  colonies  of  Southern 
Africa  were  shown  to  possess  interesting  his- 
torical associations.  "It  was  in  Zululand  ' said 
one  pupil,  -that  the  Prinoe  Imperial  was  killed 

The  exercise  of  -'Beading  by  the  Touch'  is  al- 
ways  one  of  the  most  attractive  o Ithe  school 
studies  of  the  blind,  since  it  is  Significant  of  the 
vajuo  of  the  development  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
so  Important  to  the  blind.  Miss  Louisa  Warrenei 
and  iSiss  Myrtie  A.  Aldrich  stood  bef ore .their 
small  tables  and  read  .  from  the  Tf8ed  tetters 
with  ease  and  expression.  A  simple  story  of  a 
black  sheep  and  a  more  elaborate  description 
from  "Ivanhoe"  were  read.    /l»enilttle,MA"1 

andVr&sS  wi£  white  fb|.  J§ 

and  with  pretty  gestures  of  her  whole  body  with 
a  readiness  not  often  shown  by  seeing  children 
of  the  same  age.  At  the  conclusion  she  re- 
ceived bo^uets  from  friends  in  the  audience, 
and  tier  busy  fingers  hovered  like  birds  over 4he 
fragrant  blossoms.  A  duet  for  clarinet  and 
rornet  "Sing.  Smile,  Slumber."  from  Gounod, 
rendered  bj blasters  John  F.  Morrison  and  John, 
J  Clare,  made  a  musical  interlude 

I»  is  well  known  that  the  blind  have  especial 
need  of  physical  exercise,  on  account  ol  the 
nature  o?  their  blindness,  to  make  them  in- 
disposed to  exertion.  The  company  of 
little  bovs  in  blue  flannel  suits  with 
red  neckties  went  through  dumb  bell  exer- 
cises with  the  greatest  spirit,  and  the  company 
of  little  girls  in  white  flannel  costumes  handled 
their  silver  wands  with  grace,  precision  and 
force.  The  marvelous  military;  drill,  mwhch 
the  company  of  sixteen  youths  executed  the 
tactics  as  one  man,  created  great  enthusiasm 
among  the  spectators,  showing  the  perfection  of 
?hB??  training.  After  a  sweet  trio  by  Misses 
Mary  A  Meleldy  and  Fanny  E.  Jackson  and  Mr 
L  W  Titus  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  at 
Tamaica  Plain  sat  at  small  tables  engaged  in 
modelfng  in  clay.  Among  them  sat  little  black 
Martha"!he  only  colored  child  of  the  32.  but  evi- 
deiitlv  supremely  contented. 

DrEtiot  explained  that  this  was  the  first  time 
the  Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  had  appeared 
on  this  Platform.  Ho  said  that  the  khidergarton 
ha« .now  $70,591  76  toward  the  endowment 
fund  of  $100  000.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid 
Society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of rais- 
in e  funds  to  make  up  the  remaining  $20.408 ,24. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  kin- 
dergarten building  was  completed;  now  it  is 
necessary  to  plead  tor  the  completion  of  the  en- 
dowment fund.  Rev.  James  Do  Normandie 
thought  that  the  children  could  plead  for  them- 
selves better  than  any  one  for  them  In  this  in- 
stitution he  said,  religion  is  brought  into  daily 
file  "Think  of  the  difference  in  training  the 
blind!"  he  said.  Contrast  the  children  of  the  ig- 
norant ages  with  those  now  trained  to  use  their 
stilts!  Some  G0.000  blind  are  now  in  this  coun- 
try and  all  plead  for  the  best  training,  I  hat 
"tirtfy -which  helps  others  is  like  the  fountain 
by  th«  wayside  which  is  ever  full  and  ever  flow- 

nl'ihe' lesson  in  buttermaking  by  the  children 
and  their  merry  haymaking  game  followed  and 
created  great  amusement.  When  the  little  ores 
formed  a  kinder-orchestra  ana  waved  their  dolls 
in  time  to  the  measure,  there  was  never  a 
prettier  sight  on  the  stage  and  it  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  audience.  Aitor  Wagner's 
•'Spinners'  Chorus  "by  female  voices,  the  vale- 
dictory was  given  by  Miss  Mary  Eunice  Frenoh. 
She  showed  how  character  .  was  formed 
by  influence  and  how  it  was  de- 
veloped by  school  life  for  independence. 
Her  farewells  were  given  with  much 
appreciation  for  the  school  "to  which  we  owe 
so  much  "  Dr.  Eliot  gave  the  diplomas  with 
many  congratulations  and  much  encourage- 
ment. It  needs  no  great  or  exceptional  powers,  he- 
said  to  meet  the  destiny  which  is  before  us.  All 
are  iumished  with  means  for  tho  special  work 
intended  for  us  to  do.  The  graduates  wore  as 
follows:  Edward  Everett  Berry,  Mary  Ger- 
mania  Callahan,  Elwyn  Horace  Fowler,  Mary 
Eunice  French,  Mary  Flemington  Grieve  Mary 
Grace  Walter,  Abby  Ann  Gninn,  Lydia  Young 
Hayes  Alfred  James  Hoskingr,  Ulysses  Simpson 
Lyons'and  George  Marshall. 


Ration  Jailg  (Slate. 
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There  is  probably  v.o  institution  in  the 
citv  which  has  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  public  as  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  tho  commencement  exercises  of 
which  were  held  at  Tromont  Temple,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  beginning  at  y  o'clock. 
This  was  proved  by  the  largo  audience 
which  aatheied,  an  audience  filling  she 
large  hall  to  the  ©vernowiag  point, 
and  which  followed  each  number  on 
tne  programme  with  the  deepest 
attention  and  evidences  of  the  warmest 
sympathy.  It  is  almost  certain  that  if  an 
admissiou  fee  was  to  be  charged  the  result 
would  be  the  same,  for  many  busy  people, 
who  arc  interested  in  this  work  and  who 
cannot  find  time  to  go  often  to  South 
Boston  or  Box  bury,  yet  count  upon  the 
annual  exhibition  and  commencement 
exercises  as  an  event  which  they  would  by 
no  means  miss. 

C.  A.  W.  Howlnnd,  a  talentea  young  musi- 
cian, gave  on  the  organ  an  excellent  render- 
ing of  Bach's  fugue  in  G  mmor.  The  over- 
ture, "The  Bridal  Hose,"  by  Lavallce.  was 
given  with  great  spirit  by  the  baud,  and  the 
duet  for  clarinet  and  cornet  by  John  F.  Mor- 
rison and  John  J.  Clare  received  the  ap- 
plause it  well  merited.  Indeed,  all  the  mu- 
sical numbers  were  excellently  executed, 
especially  the  trio.  "Rest  Thee  on  this 
Mossy  Pillow."  in  the  seeouti  part,  where 
tbe  voices  of  Mary  Meleady,  Fannie  i'.. 
Jackson  and  L.  W.  Titus,  each  exceptionally 
sweet  and  musical  in  itself,  blended  most 
harmoniously  together.  „,imw. 

The  opening  remarks  of  Dr.  Samuel  iSliQ* 
who  presided  throughout  the  exercises, 
-■vere  a  graceful  welcome  to  these  present. 
T'ie  first  class  exercise  was  one  in  physics, 
given  by  a  class  of  boys,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  being  the  description  ot 
a  steam  engine  fw>ui  a  practical  working 
model,  by  CharlesW.  Holmes,  a  member  of 
the  class.  .  .         .       ,       ., 

Tho  musical  exercises  civen  b;.  the  .kin- 
dergarten children  showed  the  most  won- 
derful training  of  the  ear  in  quickness  and 
accuracy  ol  perception  of  musical  tones,  as 
they  named  notes  aud  chords  struck  for 
them  on  me  piano,  beat  time  in  ranging 
measures  and  so  on.  .  , 

Tho  exercise  in  geography  showed  that 
the  bovs  possessed  a  very  accurate  -aud 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  mans  which 
they  dissected  and  rearranged  with  BKUJ 
and  rapidity,  naming  and  describing  mean- 
while   the     countries    and   their   natural 

f  All/fcllPPS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  pn 
the  programme  was  the  reading  by  the 
touch  which  followed.  Louisa  Warrener 
gave  a  pretty  child's  story,  and  Myrae 
Aldrich  a  selection  from  "Ivanhoe." ..both 
being  read  in  a  very  spirited  and  intalhgent 
fashion.  Then  came  little  '-tilth  Al. 
Thomas,  the  little  deaf  muto  and  blind  girl 
from  the  kindergarten,  who  lead  with  one 
hand  from  tho  paste  of  raised  print  before 
her  while  with  tho  deaf  and  dumb  alpha- 
bet she  told  what  she  read  to  her  teacher 
standing  by  her  side,  the  latter  translating 
it  into  audible  speech  for  the  audience  pres- 

This  little  girl  is  often  called  the 

Second  Laura  Bridsrinan. 

At  4  years  of  ago  Edith,  from  an  attack  of 
malignant  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  be- 
came totally  blind  and  deaf,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  lack  of  hearing,  she  grad- 
ually lost  her  ability  to  speak-  Last  year, 
at  8  years  of  age.  she  entered  the  kinder- 
garten, apparently  well  developed,  strong 
aud  active,  with  a  promise  ot  great  intelli- 
gence, a  promise  which  has  been  amply 
,  fulfilled  by  her  development  unaer  in- 
struction at  the  kindergarten. 

She  is  remarkably  auick  and  fearless  in 
her  movements,  b«th  out  ol  doors  and  in 
the  house.  Sh»  soon  learued  her  way  about 
the  building,  and  now  goes  alono,  with  the 
greatest  I  in   search  of  whatever 

she  wishes.  She  seems  to  possess  an  inher- 
ent sense  of  oiv'.er  and  neatness,  and,  like 
;  mo-.t  Mtle  girls,  is  fond  ot  dress.  >^uturally 
very  skilful  with  her  lingers,  sne  performs 
her  little  tasks  much  quicker  and  better 
than  most  of  the  children  with  whom  she 
works.  Her  teacher  relates  that.when  Ldtth 
!  had  been  onlv  three  months  under  instruc- 
tion, having 'one  day  finished  a  cup  and 
oaucer  she  had  been  modelling-,  long  belore 
the  other  children  had  completed  theirs, 
she  was  given  a  piece  of  clay  with  which  to 
do  whatever  she  chose.  She  first  made  a 
twisted  stick  of  candy :  next  a  penny,  and 
spoiled  money;  and.  finally,  she  modelled  a 
dulcimer  Willi  keys,  and  stick  With  which 
to  strike  the  notes.  And  this  was  so  well 
I  made  that  her  teacher  declares  it  would 


have  done  oreditto  a seeingeuild.    bhe  had  1 
had   a   dulcimer    belonging  to  one  -of  tne 
l'irls-  but  this  was  her  first  attempt  at  inak- 
•  ng  one  in  clav,  and  she  worked  without  a 
model  save  that  furnished  by  memory.       _ 

Edith  has  an  affectionate  nature,  and  is 
very  fond  of  fun  and  frolic  with  herconi- 
panions.  She  recognizes  every  member  of 
the  household,  and  very  quickly 

Misses  an  Absent  One. 
At  night  she  wishes  to  kiss  each  of  ber 
schoolmates  before  going  to  bed.    But,  not- 
withstanding her  affection  for  her  play- 
mates she  has  such  a  desire  for  fun  and  frolic 
that  she  often  teazes  her  schoolmates,  and 
has  to  be  watched  constantly  on  this  ac- 
count     Her  pranks  aro  actuated  seemingly 
by  pure  mischief,  however,  with  no  malice. 
When  Edith  first  entered  the  kindergar- 
ten she-had  no  means  of  expressing,  her 
wishes  or  needs  except  a  few  natural  signs. 
Her  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  language 
was  at  first  rather   slow,   and   indeed  her, 
active  brain  seems,  always  more  occupied 
with  what  she  shall  ao  than  with  what  she 
shall  say.    If  at  a  loss  for  an  expression  she 
coins   a  word,   aud  the   plays   which  she 
devises     by      herself      show     that     she 
possesses  good  observation  aud  fertility  of 
invention  combined  with  .great   power  of 
imitation.    Shut  out  from  intercourse  with 
others  her   active   mind  has  already  in- 
vented  occupations  ana  amusements   lor 
itself.    These  qualities   in   addition  to  her 
fearlessness   aud    freedom    of    movement 
make  her  less  dependent  upon  others  for 
happiness  than  most  children  of  her  years 
and  less  eager  for  knowing  more  about  her 
fellow  beings.  .  ,, 

She  has  learned  rapidly,  however,  all 
things  considered,  has  now  a  vocabulary  of 
several  hundred  words,  can  write  the  square 
hand  and  has  begun  under  a  special  teacher 
regular  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem, through  which  she  is  working  With 
steadiness  and  thoroughness. 

In  the  second  portion  of  the  programme 
tho 

©rmnaotics  and  Military  »r5U 

given  by  little  girls  and  young  men  of  the 
school  were  applauded  to  the  echo  as  the 
precision  and  grace  of  movement  were 
seen,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  see- 
ing girls  and  boys. 
Then  came  more  kindergarten  work. 
While  the  little  tots  were  busy  modelling 
in  clav  at  their  tiny  tables  Dr.  Eliot  said : 

"You  see  the  children  of  the  kindergarten 
before  you.    There  are  31  of  them,  and  tne 
school  is  full.    Indeed,  it  is  more  than  full, 
for   there  is   an   extra   boy,  a  little  super- 
numerary, for  whom  there  is  really  no  room. 
We  count  ourselves  happy  to  have  them 
with  us  today,  for  last  year,  you  will  re- 
member, some  of  them  were  ill  with  a 
contagious  disease  and  the  school  could  not 
be  here.    Here  they  are  and  they  plead  for 
themselves.    That  they  need  a  special  train- 
ing and  special  educators  are  two  tacts  as 
plain  as  day  which  need  no  enforcement. 
The  kindergarten  needs  $20,000  to  com- 
plete its  necessary    endowment  fund  ot 
$100,000,   and  we  need    also    money   for 
the   yearly    current    expenses.     To    meet 
this  last  need  a  Ladies-Auxiliary  Aid  Society 
has  been  formed  to  raise  funds  by  annual 
subscriptions  of  $1  each  or  more.    Branches 
of  this  society  are  being  established  lnvau- 
ous  parts  of  New  England,  and  the  triends 
oi  little  sightless  children  are  earnestly  re- 1 
quested  to  become  members.   The  treasurer 
of  this  organization  is  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner. 
152  Beacon  street,  Boston,  to  Whom  sub-i 
scriptions  of  this  sort  may  be  sent. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  introduced  Bev.  James  cle 
Normandie,  whosaid  that  the  part  ne  had 
beeu  called  upon  to  take  in  the  atternoous 
exercises  was  to  make  a  plea  for  this  work 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  par- 
ticular, and  for  tbe  whole  system  ot  this 
teaching  of  the  blind  in  general,  lhmk  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  treatment  of  the  blind  of  late. 
I  once  visited  a  school  tor  Arab 
children,  where  nearly  all  the  chiluren 
Were  blind,  a  thing  very  common  among 
tli«  Arabs,  owing  either  to  the  tilth  in 
which  they  are  reared,  or  to  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  upon  the  sands  of  their  native 
land  The  teacher  was  an  old  man.  himself 
nearlv  blind,  who  had  a  slender  polo  m  his 
hand  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  most  dis- 
tant corner  of  the  room,  and  ready  to  de- 
scend at  ouce  upon  the  head  ol  any  luckless 
youth  who  did  not  correctly  repeat  the 

FAtsstsea  from  the  Koran 
which  they  were  earning.  That  was  all 
their  instruction.  That  was  their  reading 
and  grammar  and  geography  and  music 
and  gymnastics.  Contrast  that  with  these 
well-taught  children  belore  you.  Contrast 
this  with  that  life  which  has  oust  closed 
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COMMENCEMENT  -  EXERCL5E5 


OF    THE 


tabs  Iiiulion  and  Massachusetts  School  ir  u  Ik 

Tremont   Temple, 

TciESbAT,  June  4,   1669,  at  3  p.m. 


DOORS   OPEN    AT    2.30    O'CLOCK. 


SAMUEL  ELIOT,  LL.D.,  Presiding 


No    tickets    are    required    for   the    second    balcony    of    the    Temple,    to    which 
the    public    are    cordially    invited. 


THE  PIANO  USED  18  FROM  CHICKERING  4  SONS. 
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Pro$rarr)tt)£+ 


Part  1. 


ORGAN  —  Fugue  in   G   minor, 

C.   A.   W.    HOWLAND. 


Bach. 


I.     OPENING   REMARKS. 


Dr.    SAMUEL   ELIOT. 


2.      BAND  — Overture,  "  The  Bridal  Rose." 


C.  Lavallee. 


3.  EXERCISE   IN   PHYSICS. 

By   A   CLASS   OF   BOYS. 

4.  MUSICAL  EXERCISES. 

By  the   KINDERGARTEN   CHILDREN. 

5.  EXERCISE   IN   GEOGRAPHY. 

C.    F.    FORRESTER,    W.   A.    MESSER,   and    F.   J.    L.   O'BRIEN. 

6      READING   BY  THE  TOUCH. 

LOUISA   WARRENER  and    MYRTIE  A.   ALDRICH.       Also 
EDITH    M.   THOMAS,   of  the   Kindergarten. 

7.      DUET  FOR  CLARINET  AND  CORNET— "  Sing,  Smile. 

Slumber  "........  Gounod. 

JOHN    F.    MORRISON  and  JOHN  J.   CLARE. 
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Part  2. 


I       GYMNASTICS  and   MILITARY   DRILL 


2.     TRIO  — "Rest  thee  on  this  mossy  pillow," 

MARY   E.    MELEADY,    FANNY   E.  JACKSON,   and    L.    W.   TITUS. 


Smart. 


3.  THE    KINDERGARTEN— "Butter-making." 

a.  Fingerplay.      b.   Modelling  in  clay.      c.    Hay-making  game. 

By  the   KINDERGARTEN   CHILDREN.  .  /,  '  /^ 

Remarks  on  the   Kindergaj^h   by   Rev.  JAMES    DE   NORMANDIE.  t^^T^t^y**     ' ' 

7 

4.  CHORUS   FOR   FEMALE  VOICES  — "  Spinners  Chorus," 

from   "  Flying  Dutchman,"     ....  Wagner. 


5      VALEDICTORY. 


MARY   EUNICE   FRENCH. 


6.     PRESENTATION  OF   DIPLOMAS. 

By   Dr.   SAMUEL   ELIOT. 


7.     CHORUS  — "Joy!  Joy!    Freedom  today!" 


Benedict. 


fiarr)cs  of  Qraduates. 


Edward   Everett  Berry. 

Mary  Germania  Callahan. 
Elwyn   Horace  Fowler. 
Mary   Eunice   French. 


Abby  Ann  Griffin. 

Lydia  Young  Hayes. 

Alfred  James   Hosking. 

Ulysses  Simpson   Lyons. 


Mary   Flemington  Grieve.  George   Marshall. 

Mary  Grace  Walker. 
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"]"HE    Kindergarten    has    now     $79,591.76     towards    the    endowment    fund    of 

$100,000.         Will    not    the    public    aid    us     in    making    up    the    remaining 

$20,408.24,    thus    enabling    us    to   carry  on    this    work  with  a  sense   of    security 

that  our  income  will  cover  expenses?     All  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be 


gratefully  acknowledged  by 


EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer, 

No.    146   Franklin  street,   Boston. 


Wadies    /Vuxiliary    f\id    Society, 

A  1_ADIES  AUXILIARY  AID  SOCIETY  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  for  current  expenses,  by  annual  subscriptions  of  one  dollar 
and  upwards.  Branches  of  this  society  are  being  established  in  various  parts 
of  New  England,  and  the  friends  of  little  sightless  children  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  become  members.  Annual  subscriptions  for  current  expenses  may 
be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  this  organization,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  No.  152 
Beacon  street,   Boston. 


Mrs.   E.   C.   AGASSIZ. 

Miss   C.   T.    ENDICOTT. 
Mrs.   T.    MACK. 


Miss   E.    L.   ANDREW. 
Miss   S.    B.   FAY. 

Mrs.   R.   T.   PAINE. 


Mrs.   WM.   APPLETON. 
Mrs.   J.    L.   GARDNER. 

Miss   EDITH    ROTCH. 


Mrs.    ROGER   WOLCOTT. 


Mrs.   J.   M.   FORBES. 

Ladies  Visiting  Committee. 
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GEO.  H.  ELLIS,  PR.,  BOSTON 


EVMIMTEMSCEIPT 

WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    5,    1889. 


THE    SCHOOL  FOB    THE    BLIND. 

I 

Commencement  Exercises  Yesterday  After- 
noon in  Tremont  Temple -A  Crowded 
House,  and  Programme  of  Exceptional  In- 
terest.   

That  person  who  could  look  upon  the  assembled 
Children  on  the  platform  of  Tremont  Temple  yes- 
terday, or  study  with  any  degree  of  interest  and 
watchfulness  the  faces  of  those  sightless  ones, 
without  feeling  an  overwhelming  flood  of  sympa- 
pathy  and  a  great  desire  to  help  those  unfortu- 
nates in  some  way— that  person  must  indeed  be 
quite  destitute  of  the  nobler  instincts  of  human- 
ity. Ad d  from  the  hearts  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand people  present,  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Perkins  Institution,  such  a  mighty  thrill 
of  pity  and  appreciation  went  up  to  heaven  as 
must  bring,  it  would  seem,  a  substantial  recogni- 
tion of  its  material  needs. 

Ihe  programme  was  much  the  same  in  genera 
make-up  as  in  former  years,  with  an  addition  of 
absorbiug  interest.  The  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  two  years;  but  at  the  last  com- 
mencement, a  malignant  disease  which  had  ap- 
peared among  the  little  ones  prevented  the  at- 
tendance of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  Yesterday,  however,  the  chil- 
dren wore  all  there,  occupying  front  seats  and 
looking  as  happy  as  seeing  children  do  on  such 
occasions-and  far  happier  than  any  thoughtful 
observer  could  feel  in  their  presence. 

Among  the  distinguished  people  on  the  plat-  ■ 
form     were     Mrs.     Julia     Ward     Howe,    Dr. 
Samuel     Eliot,     president     of     the    board     of 
trustees,      Rev.     James     De     Normandie,     S. 
Lothrop    Thorndike,    John     L.     Dwight,     Wil- 
liam    Endicott,     Jr.,      Joseph      B.       Glover, 
Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard,   Thomas   F.   Temple  and 
George  W.  Wales.    Dr.  Samuel  Eliot   presided  in 
his  usual   felicitous   manner,    and  .after  one   of 
Bach's  fugues  on  the  organ,  played  by  C.  A.  W. 
Howland,  gave  the  address  of  welcome.    He  was 
glad,  he  said,  to  welcome  the  great  audience  in 
behalf  oi  ^ne  scliool  and  its  teachere.    The  chil- 
dren were  here  to  prova  to  the  public  what  this 
school  is  doing  for  them.    One  of   these   children 
is  a  powerlul  argument  for  the   cause   of    educa- 
tion for  the  blind,  and  proof  of  what  the  Perkins 
Institution  is  doing  for  them.    The   school  places 
the  blind  child  on  precisely  the  same  level  with 
the  seeing  one,  as  regards  education.  Each  has,  by 
nature,  the  same  endowments,  the  same  talents; 
and  the  blind  come  to  this  institution  as  children 
of  one   Almighty   Father,  with   limitations,  per- 
haps, but  capable  of  great  developments.    These 
exercises    will    show    how     far     they    may    be 
educated  and    fitted    to    become   a  power  for 

eood  in  the  world.  .  . 

The  musical  exercises  of  this  school  are  always 
above  par,  and  the  rendering  ot  Lavallee's  over- 
ture. "The  Bridal  Rose,"  was  quite  up  to  their  es- 
tablished standard  of   excellence.    In  fact  they 
played  so  well  that  the  portion  of  the  audience 
who  beard  the  little  blind  kindergartner  on  the 
platform  pipe  out,  when  they  had  finished,  ''Oh,  I 
wish  they  would  do  that  some  more!"  quite  sec- 
onded the  wish.    As  an  exercise  in  physics,  a  boy 
described  the  working  mode!  of  a  steam  engine 
before  him,  with  wonderful  intelligence  and  ac- 
curate touch.    The   kindergarten   children  were 
then  allowed  to  stand  up  and  give  some  musical 
exercises.    Their  teacher,  Miss  Cornelia,  Roeske, 
is  a  bVind  girl,  and  remarkably  well  fitted  for  her 
position.    That  her  pupils  are  well  trained  was 
evinced  bv  the  ease  and  proficiency  they  displayed 
in  naming  the  chords  struck  by  her  on  the  piano 
It  is  doubtful  it  one-tenth  of  the  audience  could 
have  so  readily  distinguished  a  dominant  chord  or 
designated  the  major  and  minor  keys  from  a  sin- 
gle chord.    Those  children  were  perfectly  frank 
and  natural,  for,  owing   to   their    blindness,  they 
could  uot  feel  either  bashfulness  or  elation  under 
the  gaze  of  an  immense  audience;  hence  some  or 
their  actions  were  very  amusing  from  their  utter 
unconsciousness  of  self,  and  occasional  abandon 
to  the  holiday   spirit.    In   the   musical  exercises, 
for  instance,  they  swung  their  arms  and  nodded 
their   htads   in   most  reckless  proximity  to  each 
other;  but  nobody  was  hurt,   and  they  all  had 
such  a  good  time.  «■•..*«■• 

The  exercise  in  geogiaphy  was  given  by  Masters 
C  F  Forester,  W.  A.  Messer  and  F.  J.  L.  O  Brlen. 
Alargeuiapof  Africa  was  put  together  and  thor- 
oughly described,  showing  a  thorough  knowledge 
ontbepart  of  the  students,  not  only  ot  its  geog- 
lanhy,  but  of  its  history  and  government  as  well. 
Louisa  Warrener  andkyrtie  A.  Aldrichgave  the 
exercises  in  reading  by  touch,  in  clear,  well  trained 
voices,  and  were  followed  by  the  little  blind  deat- 
rnute  Edith  Thomas,  who  delighted  the  audience 
bv  her  animated  reading  ot  a  simple  story  of 
"How  the  Hay  is  Made,"  given  with  appropriate 
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gestures  to  illustrate  the  mowing  and  raking.  Al- 
though this  child  has  not  the  wonderful  gifts  of  ; 
mind  which  make  little  Helen  Keller  so  remarka-  I 
ble,  still  her  progress  during  the  past  year  has  ; 
been  simply  astonishing  and  prove  her  to  be  a  | 
child  of  great  natural  gifts,  despite  her  terrible 
deprivations.  One  could  not  help  comparing  the 
progress  she  has  made  in  the  less  than  two  years 
during  which  she  has  been  at  the  kindergar- 
ten with  that  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
was  three  years  learning  to  read  even  a 
little ;  and  to  reflect  on  the  great  development  of 
the  art  of  teaching  such  unfortunates  since  Laura 
Bridgman's  day.  Surly  this  is  one  more  proof  of 
the  broad  and  noble  advancement  in  the  work  p£ 
the  Perkins  Institution  year  By  year.  Little  Edith 
received  several  bouquets  after  her  performance, 
which  afforded  her  evident  delight,  and  she  kept 
up  an  animated  conversation  through  her  finger 
tips  with  her  teacher  during  the  duet  which  fol- 
lowed her  reading.  Although  she  is  a  pretty 
Child,  her  face  lacks  the  joyous  expression  natu- 
ral to  childhood,  the  seal  of  a  lifelong  sorrow  aud 
shadow  being  already  stamped  upon  it.  She, 
alone,  is  a  powerful  appeal  for  the  kindergarten 
fund,  and  ample  proof  of  the  wonderful  results  it 
can  accomplish,  and  as  such  the  audience  seemed 
to  regard  her. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  opened  with 
a  gymnastic  and  military  drjll.  As  usual,  the  lit-  I 
boys  rather  excelled  the  girls,  probably  owing  to 
the  superior  love  of  martial  pomp  in  the  boy 
rather  than  any  lack  of  training  of  the  girls.  And 
in  both  cases  the  wonder  was  not  so  mnch  that 
they  did  so  well,  as  that  they  could  do  it  at  all. 
The  military  drill  was  particularly  good,  and 
called  forth  the  most  extravagant  praise.  They 
have  had  most  excellent  and  painstaking  instruc- 
tion, and  are  certainly  a  credit  to  their  drill 
master.  They  were  followed  by  a  trio,  "Rest  thee 
on  this  mossy  pillow,"  by  Mary  E.  Meleady,  Fanny 
E.  Jackson  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Titus.  The  latter  singer 
has  an  uncommonly  fine  tenor  voice,  which  blend- 
ed beautifully  with  the  girls'  voices. 

Probably  the  exercise  in  which  everybody,  tak- 
ing the  audience  all  in  all,  took  th9  greatest  inter- 
est, was  the  "butter  making,"  by  the  smallest 
kindorgartners.  Tables  and  moulding-board  were 
given  them,  and  their  busy  fingers  worked  fast  ■ 
and  hard  for  a  few  minutes.  Tuen  one  little  boy 
held  up  a  well-shaped  pail,  wbich  he  informed  us 
was  a  milk  pail,  and  made  of  wood.  The  five- 
year  old  girl  next  him  showed  a  milk-pan,  which 
she  said  was  "made  of  tin  and  more  shallow  than 
a  pail."  The  next  one  showed  a  skimmer,  the 
next  an  old-fashioned  churn  with  cover  and 
dasher ;  the  next  a  butter-worker,  and  so  on  un- 
til the  last  one  proudly  displayed  a  five-pound  roll 
of  butter,  and  a  leaf  of  clover,  which  she  in- 
formed us  "was  the  best  thing  for  cows  to  eat 
wJ^en  tbev  wanted  to  make  good  butter."  They 
finished  with  a  little  song  about  butter-making, 
and  gave  a  hay-making  game  which  was  very 
pretty.and  very  pathetic,  as  we!l,to  those  who  had 
eyes  for  seeing  beyond  and  below  the  surface. 

Then  tbey  gave  a  musical  exercise  witli  various 
instruments.  Mr.  Anagnos  said  that,  as  the  in- 
struments bad  been  owned  only  a  month,  he  could 
not  hope  to  highly  entertain  a  critical  Boston 
audience,  but  that  another  year  he  hoped  to  aston- 
ish them.  It  was  very  funny,  however,  and  cre- 
ated genuine  amusement.  One  girl  had  a  tam- 
bourine, another  a  triangle.  One  or  two  girls 
whistlea ;  another  beat  the  drum.  Some  clapped 
their  hands,  and  one  rejoiced  in  a  dulcimer;  while 
dear  little  "MarthaV  woolly  head  kept  time 
with  a  reckless  abandon  that  was  almost  alarm- 
ing. 

While  they  were  preparing  themselves,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Eliot  stepped  forward  and  made  an  ear- 
nest appeal  for  the  kindergarten.  He  said,  "The 
kindergarten  opened  two  years  ago,  is  full  and 
running  over.  It  is  crowded  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city. There  are  thirty-one  children  in  it,  and 
one  boy  who  has  to  lodge  elsewhere.  There 
is  not  a  vacant  bed,  and  already  a  num- 
ber of  sightless  children,  who  ought  to 
be  placed  under  its  fostering  care,  away  from  the 
pernicious  influences  they  are  now  under,  are 
kept  away  for  want  of  room.  The  building  must 
be  enlarged,  and  we  need  more  money.  Here 
are  these  little  children  before  you,  pleading 
Silently  for  themselves.  No  further  argument,  or 
more  powerful  one,  is  needed.  If  I  were  to  think 
that  any  one  in  this  immense  audience  could  go 
away  from  here  without  a  deep  and  heartfelt  de- 
termination to  do  something  to  help  this  noble 
cause,  I  should  wrong  your  principles  and  wrong 
your  sympathy.  Two  years  ago  we  asked  for  an 
endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  Today  that  fund 
lacks  something  over  $20,000.  We  plead  with  you, 
with  every  one,  to  help  raise  it." 

He  then  introduced  Rev.  James  De  Normandie, 
who  made  a  fervid  appeal  for  the  kindergarten. 
"It  is  my  part  today,"  he  said,  "to  make  a  plea 
in  behalf  of  thi3  school.  The  pupils  are 
right  here  before  you,  and  their  exercises  have 
given  you  an  idea  of  their  general  work.  They 
have,  by  skilful  and  earnest  devotion  been 
brought  out  of  darkness  and  vacancy  into  a  world 
of  thought  and  activity  and  usefulness.'  Yet 
how  can  any  mere  word,  even  words  of  inspiration 
or  of  angel's  grace,  plead  for  them  as  do  these 
little  children  themselves?"  An  incident  was 
related  of  the  first  hospital  estab'isheel  in  Christ- 
tian  history— a  hospital  for  lepers  near  Cresarea, 
and  how  the  first  writers  called  it  a  sanctuary  of 
benevolence.  "And  so,"  said  Mr.  Do  Normandie, 
•'when  I  first  walked  past  the  kindergarten 
in  Roxbury,  I  thought  how  splendid  the  work  was 
which  was  going  on  behind  that  modest  exterior. 
Can  them  be  a  more  noble  charity  to  which  we 
can  eive?  Here  true,  living  religion  lives.  Here 
isieouacted  every  day  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Here  the  Beatitudes  are  written  on 
the  lintels."  A  tribute  was  paid  to  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  memory,  aud   the    statement   made  that 


perhaps  50  per  cent,  of  the  blind  may  be  re- 
storea  to  sight;  and  all  may  be  brought  by  educa- 
tion to  a  state  of  intellectual  sight.  An  earnest 
plea  for  this  end  was  made  by  the  speaker,  "En- 
ter into  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  'The  works 
that  I  do,  ye  may  do  also.'  At  least  we  may  all 
do  something.  What  do  we  live  for,  if  not  to  help 
others?  What  are  we  here  for,  but  to  seek  out 
God's  suffering  ones  and  alleviate  their  misery,  in 
some  degree  at  least?  There  are  over  2000  peoplo 
here  today.    Twenty  thousand  dollars  are  lackin" 
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on  the  endowment  fund.  Why,  that  is  oily  $10 
apiece.  How  many  of  you  cannot  give  that?  i 
Many  of  you  can  and  will  do  much  more.  You 
are  going  away  in  a  few  days,  to  Europe,  to  the 
seashore,  to  the  mountains,  to  the  farm.  You 
will  think  nothing  of  spending  that  amount  on 
yourselves.  I  plead  with  you  to  help  these  chil- 
dren. These  lit  tie  sightless  children  plead  with  j 
you.  Sixty  thousand  blind  children  in  this  coun-  ! 
try  plead  for  help.  Their  parents  plead  for  it. 
Humanity  pleads  for  it.  Jesus  pleads  for  it  in 
the  words,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  And 
we  ask  it  no  more  for  these  children  than  for  our- 
selves. We  are  blessed  in  giving  as  in  receiving. 
Charity  helps  others  and  so  blesses  itself,  for  true 
charity  is  like  the  fountain  by  the  wayside,  which 
satisfies  the  thirst  of  the  passer-by,  and  yet  is  ever 
full,  ever  flowing  on." 

The  little  kindergarten  children  were  followed 
by  a  female  chorus  in  "The  Spinners' Chorus" 
from  the  "Flying  Dutchman,"  after  which  Miss 
Mary  Eunice  French  gave  the  valedictory  address. 
She  spoke  of;the  development  of  character  iu  the 
training  they  had  received,  and  gracefully  thanked 
trustees  and  teachers  for  their  kindness  and  in- 
terest, closing  with  a  few  pleasant  words  to  her 
classmates  aDd  the  remaining  students. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  presented  diplomas  to  the  follow- 
ing-named graduates:  Edward  Everett  Berry, 
Mary  Germania  Callahan,  Elwyn  Horace  Fowler, 
Mary  Eunice  French,  Mary  Flemington  Griers, 
Mary  GraceWalker,  Abby  Ann  Griffin,  LydiaYoung 
Hayes,  Alfred  James  Hoskings,  Ulysses  Simpson 
Lyons  and  George  Marshall,  and  made  some  very 
earnest  and  kindly  remarks  to  the  students  rela- 
tive to  the  new  life  they  must  each  soon  take  up, 
entreatiag  them  to  give  freely  to  their  world  the 
light  they  have  received.  The  exercises  closed 
with  a  full  chorus,  "Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  Today," 
aDd  one  of  the  pleasantest  commencement  days 
of  Perkins  Institution  was  over. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  pleasant  memories  ot  the 
day  will  not  be  the  only  thing  to   remain  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those   who   attended,  or  of 
those  who  read  this  article.    There  is  no  worthier 
object  of  our  charity,  no  broader,  deeper  or  wider 
foundation  for  a   great   and   noble   use  for  our 
money    than   this   kindergarten   for   the    blind. 
Many  of   the    children  are    taken  from    poor, 
even     wretched     houses,     where,     if     left     to 
themselves,     they      can      have       no      chance 
for       growth       or       development.       Without 
special   training,  they  must  remain  in  moral  as 
well  as  physical  darkness.     The   remarkable   ea- 
gerness with  which  they  grasp  at  each  ray  of  mor- 
al or  intellectual  light,  as  it  dawns  upon  them,  is 
ample  proof  of    what   they  need  and  what  they 
may  become.    Shall  not  each   one  of  us   be   the 
grateful  donors  of  something  to  help  these  long- 
ing, eager,  darkened  ones?     We  cannot  all  give 
great  sums ;  we  cannot  all   give  the   ten  dollars 
Isked  for  by  Rev.  Mr.  De  Normandie.     Then,  as 
Mr.  Anagnos  says,  "If  you  can't  give  more  than  a 
dollar,   give   that.     Give   something."      Surely 
there  is  no  better  way  to  preach  the   gospel  of 
faith  and  hope  and  uplifting  influences,  no  bet- 
ter way  of   benefiting  our  own  selfish  souls,  than 
by  denying  ourselves  some  trivial  thing,  and  he 
able  to  send  to  Mr.  Edward  Jackson.  146  Frank- 
lin street,  our  mite   for   the   kindergarten  fund. 
The  children  need  it.    We  need  to  give  it. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper. 


An  audience  that  completely  filled  Tremont 
Temple  was  present  Tuesday  afternoon  to  wit- 
ness the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  an  occasion  that  is  always  fraught  with  a 
peculiar  interest  of  the  most  sympathetic  charac- 
ter, and  that  calls  out  one  of  Boston's  best  repre- 
sentative audiences.  This  year  the  exercises  were 
even  more  interesting  and  impressive  than  ever 
before,  made  so  by  the  participation  in  them  of 
the  little  children  from  the  new  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind— thirty -two  in  number— whose  perform- 
ances showed  the  wonderful  progress  that  these 
sightless  little  ones  have  made  during  the  short 
,time  that  the  kindergarten  has  beeu  in  operation, 
and  their  bright  and  happy  appearance  and  intel- 
ligent work,  with  a  knowledge  that  many  of  them 
had  been  rescued  from  almshouses  and  other  ab- 
solutely outcast  conditions,  through  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Anagnos,  stirred  the  deepest  sympathies  of 
the  heart,  and  rendered  the  enthusiastic  applause 
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with  which  they  were  greeted  a  tribute  to  the  de- 
votion ol.XU&  superintendent  and  his  co-workers, 
as  well  is  to  the  "remarkable  exercises  of  the  little 
children.  While  these  children  were  modeling  in 
clay  the  entire  story  of  "batter-making"  Rev.  Dr.  { 
DeNormandie  made  an  eloquent  and  touching  B 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  Twenty  [ 
thousand  dollars  more  are  needed  to  make  up  the 
endowment  fund  of  §100,000,  which  will  enable 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  a  sense  of  security 
that  the  income  will  cover  expenses.  All  contri- 
butions, large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  the  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson, 
146  Franklin  street,  Boston.  The  exercises  by  the 
,  Perkins  Institution  consisted  of  vocal  and  instru- 
!  mental  music,  exercises  in  geography,  reading  by 
j  touch,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill,  all  of  which 
were  of  the  most  creditable  character.  The  vale- 
dictory, by  Mary  Eunice  French,  was  replete 
with  fine  thoughts  fittingly  expressed.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  presideut  of  the  corporation,  presented 
diplomas  to  eleven  graduates  —  five  young  men 
and  six  young  ladies  —  accompanied  with  some 
eminently  practical  remarks  expressed  in  his 
usual  terse  and  eloquent  manner.  The  vacant 
place  left  by  the  recent  death  of  Laura  Brldgman, 
whose  presence  for  so  many  years  has  been  one  of 
the  interesting  features  of  these  commencement 
occasions — we  believe  ever  since  they  have  been 
held — was  touchingly  alluded  to. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE  b^fND. 

Nearly  «S-2,0OO  Subscribed  fin-  the  Endow- 
ment Fund,  Besides  lloney  for  Ex- 
pense*. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  re- 
ceived from  date  of  April  20  to  Jane  25,  1889. 
by  Treasurer  Edward  Jackson: 

A  little  girl's  Lenten  earnings,  S2  75:  Dr. 
Henry  I.  Bowditch.  $5;  Miss  H.  Louisa  Brown, 
second  contribution,  $5:  cash,  $500:  cash. 
is  25;  children  of  Miss  Wood's  kindergarten. 
Maiden,  $2;  class  in  Shepard  Memorial 
Church.  Cambridge.  Miss  A.  E.  Hilton's.  $510: 
Miss  M  E.  Coniey,  Cambridge,  S3 ;  E.  J.  Cush- 
ing.  second  contribution.  $2;  the  Rev.  8.  A 
Devens,  second  contribution,  $5;  Thomas 
Doliber.  $10:  William  Durant.  second  con- 
tribution, $25;  William  Endicott,  Jr..  third 
contribution,  S10O0;  Miss  Fannie  M.Faulk- 
ner, $25;  Mrs.  F.  E.  V.  Field,  Milton,  fourth 
contribution.  $5:  Mrs.  Charles  Fry.  $100;  Miss 
A  Haskell.  $5;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Hill,  second  contribu- 
tion, $2;  C.  H.  Howard,  Lawrence.  $15 ;  Mrs. 
H.  8.  Hunnewell,  $25:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Kent.  $50; 
King's  daughter.  $1 :  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Lang. 
$25;  Mr.  Luce,  $100;  Mrs.  W.  Mackay.  si:  J. 
F.  ±5.  Marshall,  $10;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Meredith,  ?5; 
George  R  Mi  not,  $25;  Mrs.  M.  Abbie  Newell. 
$25;  Mis.  J.  K.  Xoyes,  10;  Miss  .Jennie  A.  Par- 
tridge. New  York.  $5:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Peabody, 
second  contribution.  $10;  Mrs.  E.  R  Pritchard. 
SI;  proceeds  of  entertainment  at  Chauncv- 
Hall  School,  SU>8  35;  pupils  nf  Miss  Anna  C. 
Ward's  school,  $28;  Mrs.  C.  R,  $5:  Miss  Han- 
nah L.  Rantou;,  Beverly,  second  contribution, 
S25;  Mrs.  John  Ritchie.  $20;  George  Samp- 
son, second  contribution,  $20;  Robert  Swan, 
Mrs.  Robert  Swan,  sixth  contribution, 
$25:  Sunday  school  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
Dedhara.  $25 ;  Miss  Lucy  A.  Symonds,  second 
contribution.  $10:  Triuity  Church,  Faster  of- 
fering. 825;  Mrs.  C.  T.  White.  $50;  Miss  H. 
M.  V\  inslow,  second  contribution,  SI :  Mrs.  E. 
S.  AVood.  Concord,  $5;  previously  acknowl- 
edged, $79,591  76;  total,  5SL9S2  21. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
treasurer,  for  current  expenses.  $1281  54: 
Mrs.  Henry  Calienoer.  55:  Mrs.  J.  i.  Coolidge. 
M.  M.  Cunuiff.  $50;  Mrs.  N.  M.  Field, 
Monson,  $100:  Richard  <Toodman.  Lenox,  $10; 
.Mrs.  M.  E.  C.  Hayes's  school.  $100;  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Marvin.  $lo;  through  Mrs.  J.  Malcom  Forbes, 
$200;  Sunday  school  of  the  First  Church. 
$105  61 :  D.  D.  Tappan,  Topsfield,  $1 ;  Miss 
Mary  Whitehead.  Charlestown.  ?40;  pre- 
viously acknowledged,  $438 ;  total  $2441  15. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE  BLIND 

ABOUT  four  miles  from  the  heart  of  Boston,  in  the  beautiful 
suburb  of  Jamaica  Plain,  stands  a  new  and  commodious 
brick  building,  over  whose  arched  door-way  we  read  the 
words  "  Kindergarten." 

This  is  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  one  which  has  aroused  great  interest  among 
all  humane  people,  as  well  as  among  all  who  are  interested  in  edu- 
cational matters. 

Here  dwell  thirty-one  tiny  blind  folks,  with  their  teachers  and 
other  officers,  a  unique  but  very  happy  family.  Wide  and  pleasant 
grounds  surround  the  infant  institution — infant  in  both  senses  of 
the  word,  for  it  was  only  completed  about  two  years  ago.  Beds  of 
bright  sweet  flowers  make  the  approach  to  the  building  attractive, 
while  wide  grassy  lawns  afford  the  young  inmates  plenty  of  room 
to  romp  and  play.  Yes,  they  do  romp  and  play,  like  all  children  of 
their  age — and  as  I  beheld  a  group  of  the  little  ladies  walking  along 
the  gravelled  path  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  they 
could  not  see,  for  their  faces  were  turned  from  me,  and  they  walked 
with  that  fearless  step  which  blind  children  readily  acquire,  with 
proper  encouragement  and  training. 

If  any  one  should  here  ask:  "Would  not  these  little  ones  be 
better  off  if  left  at  home,  under  the  charge  of  their  parents  ?  "  I 
should  answer  unhesitatingly  "  no  "  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
and  for  the  following  reasons  :  Blindness  is  more  often  the  result  of 
disease  than  of  pure  accident,  therefore,  the  greater  proportion  of 
blind  children  are  found  among  the  poor,  and  not  among  the  rich. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  unfortunate  children  have  no  homes  that  are 
worthy  of  the  name,  no  homes  where  they  would  learn  anything 
good.     Some  are  sent  to  the  Kindergarten  from  the  almshouses. 

But  even  those  sightless  children  who  have  comfortable  homes 
and  affectionate  parents  are  usually  much  improved  by  a  residence 
at  the  Kindergarten,  since  few  mothers  have  the  time,  patience  and 
requisite  firmness  and  skill  to  properly  train  and  educate  them. 

A  blind  child  has  much  more  to  learn  than  a  seeing  child,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  begin  his  education  at 
the  earliest  possible  age.  Many  of  the  children  who  come  to  the 
Kindergarten  are  extremely  helpless,  through  the  mistaken  kind- 
ness of  their  relatives,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  the  little  folks 
learn  to  help  themselves,  and  to  think  and  see  with  their  new  eyes — 
their  fingers. 

Every  day  is  visiting  day  at  the  Kindergarten,  and  as  we  as- 
cended the  wide  stairs  to  the  hall  at  the  top  of  the  building,  we 
heard  the  cheerful  sound  of  lively  music.  We  found  the  children 
at  their  gymnastic  exercises,  throwing  out  their  tiny  arms  in  unison, 
stooping  and  rising  again,  now  moving  their  heads  backward  and 
forward,  now  inhaling  and  exhaling  the  air,  according  to  the  formu- 
las which  are  familiar  to  those  who  visit  the  Public  Schools.  Such 
little  creatures !  They  seemed  almost  babies,  some  of  them  lisp- 
ing the  numbers  as  they  counted  to  keep  time — lisping  because 
they  had  lost  their  first  teeth  !  One  little  fair-haired  boy  was  still 
in  dresses  and  pinafores — a  sweet-faced  child  "  from  the  alms- 
house," I  learned.  This  mite  was  one  of  the  very  youngest,  the 
children's  ages  ranging  from  five  to  ten  years. 

Another  little  fellow  has  great  trouble  in  keeping  time  to  the 
music,  and  when  he  marches,  the  Kindergartner  takes  hold  of  his 
fat,  stumpy  little  legs  and  tries  to  show  him  how  to  move  them  in 
time.  I  am  told  that  he  is  the  son  of  educated  people,  his  father 
being  a  college  professor,  and  the  child  will  tell  you  all  about  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth  Sonata,  which  his  mother  plays,  and  about  which  she 
has  told  him. 

Presently  we  have  a  hay-making  game,  pretty,  indeed,  to  see. 
The  little  folks  divide  into  two  bands,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
taking  hold  of  each  other's  wee  hands.  They  then  advance  and 
form  a  ring,  singing  and  dancing,  their  teacher  helping  them  occa- 
sionally, for  they  are  only  learning  this  game.  Two  or  three  couples 
separate  themselves  from  the  others  and  move  within  the  ring, 
while  all  hold  up  their  hands,  pretending  to  make  and  toss  the  hay. 
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Appeal  for  the  Kindergarten. 


THE  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  in  absolute  need  of 
funds  both  for  carrying  on  its  work  and  for  extending 
its  benefits  to  a  larger  number  of  little  sightless  children, 
and  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  appeal  to  the  public 
in  its  behalf.  The  following  words,  spoken  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  at  a  reception,  recently  held  at  the  kindergarten,  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution  and 
of  the  urgency  of  its  wants,  and  their  perusal  by  all  benevo- 
lent persons  is  most  earnestly  requested  :  — 

"The  kindergarten  is  established,  but  not  yet  securely.  It 
needs  what  all  kindred  works  need — an  assured  support  —  and 
this  can  only  come  with  the  completion  of  the  endowment  fund. 
The  amount   of   a  fund   barely  sufficient  to   provide  an  income   for 


annual  expenses  has  been  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  less  than 
this  cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  adequate  provision  for  our  work. 
We  have  about  a  fourth  part  of  this  endowment  subscribed ;  the 
other  three-fourths  are  yet  to  be  given.  That  they  will  be  given 
we  cannot  doubt.  This  generous  community — never  more  gener- 
ous than  in  its  care  of  the  blind  —  will  not  only  pour  out  of  its 
abundance,  but  will  give  its  mites,  as  it  has  done,  to  sustain 
this  cause.  It  will  not  consent  that  its  little  blind  children  shall 
be  in  any  danger  of  losing  the  home  in  which  they  are  now 
gathered,  or  the  instruction  from  which  they  are  now  reaping  all 
the  advantages  —  the  almost  unexpected  advantages  —  witnessed 
within  these  walls.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or  whatever  name  we 
give  to  the  men,  women,  and  children  on  whom  we  confidently 
depend,  will  not  forsake  the  charitable  enterprise  for  which  we 
are  sure  we  cannot  plead  in  vain.  The  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, in  calling  us  hither  this  afternoon  and  arranging  the  wel- 
come which  has  made  every  one  feel  at  home,  gives  us  a  chance 
—  a  fortunate  chance — to  be  aware  of  the  really  helpful  friends 
of  these  children  and  their  teachers.  Oh !  that  the  chance  be 
not  thrown  away  by  any  one  of  us,  but  that  every  visitor  of 
today  may  go  away  with  the  resolution  not  only  of  helping  this 
work,  but  of  inducing  others  to  help  it,  and  so  to  feel,  so  to  tell 
the  scenes  here  witnessed  that  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten 
may  be  multiplied  and  its  resources  increased  a  hundred-fold !  It 
stands  with  one  look  towards  its  children,  serene  and  confident ; 
the  other  look  is  confident,  also,  but  with  a  shade  of  suspense  as 
it  turns  to  the  people  around  it  and  waits  for  the  $75,000  with- 
out which  it  cannot  continue  its  ministry.     Shall  it  wait  long  ? " 


These  words  tell  the  story  so  clearly  and  forcibly  as  to 
render  unnecessary  any  further  comments  on  our  part.  We 
ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  contributions  to  the  en- 
dowment fund.  The  treasurer  pro  tern.,  P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr., 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  will  receive  and  acknowledge 
all  sums,  large  or  small,  that  may  be  sent  to  him. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 

Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 

Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Edith  Rotch, 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 


To  my  surprise,  I  find  that  they  have  inaugurated  a  baby  orches- 
tra, consisting  of  an  autoharp  (a  species  of  zither),  three  harmoni- 
cas, a  flute,  a  drum,  a  triangle,  a  tambourine  and  three  "  whistlers," 
two  girls  and  a  boy.  The  teacher  found  some  difficulty  in  getting 
these  toy  instruments  properly  attuned  to  each  other,  but,  this  first 
difficulty  overcome,  the  little  band  and  chorus  have  made  rapid 
progress,  for  almost  all  blind  children  love  music. 

We  were  first  treated  to  a  performance  of  Yankee  Doodle,  the 
children  singing,  whistling,  drumming,  etc.,  with  a  right  good  will- 
sometimes  rising  on  their  little  heels,  and  clapping  their  hands  in 
time  to  the  music.  A  little  maiden  of  about  seven  years  of  age, 
with  long  golden  hair,  who  played  on  the  drum,  and  whistled  the 
air  at  the  same  time,  showed  both  energy  and  versatility. 

Harry,  the  boy  who  plays  on  the  autoharp,  and  who  may  therefore 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  pianist  of  the  baby  orchestra,  is 
quite  a  musical  genius.  No  one  at  the  Kindergarten  could  play  on 
this  instrument,  but  Master  Harry  soon  found  out  how  to  do  so, 
playing  the  tunes  by  ear,  with  the  brass  quill  or  picker,  on  the  end  of 
his  thumb.  He  can  always  tell  in  what  key  any  composition  is  written, 
and  is  already  taking  lessons  in  piano-playing  and  harmony.  A 
little  later,  we  looked  in  at  the  harmony  class,  and  found  the  teacher 
sitting  at  the  piano,  striking  chords,  which  Harry  and  a  little  class- 
mate defined  as  soon  as  they  were  struck,  giving  the  key  and  the 
name  of  the  chord,  a  process  which  seemed  almost  miraculous,  con- 
sidering the  age  of  the  scholars— ten  years.  They  talked  about 
diminished  sevenths  and  triads  and  chords  from  B  flat  minor,  with 
perfect  coolness  and  ease  ! 

When  the  little  orchestra  perceived,  by  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
that  their  friend  Mr.  Anagnos  was  among  them,  they  were  much 
pleased,  and  one  after  another  came  up  to  him  to  be  petted  and 
caressed.  Martha,  a  droll  little  negro  girl  about  6  years  old,  was 
particularly  demonstrative,  and  evidently  knew  that  she  would  not 
be  repulsed,  her  woolly  head  being  patted  quite  as  affectionately 
as  the  fair  hair  of  her  little  white  sisters  in  affliction.  Well  may  the 
children  crowd  lovingly  around  their  benefactor,  for  he  it  was  who, 
with  the  help  of  the  good  people  of  Boston  and  elsewhere,  founded 
this  happy  home  for  them .  Mr.  Anagnos  is  also  Director  of  the  parent 
Institution  (the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind),  and  he  very  wisely 
determined  to  raise  the  funds  for  the  Kindergarten,  without  appeal- 
ing to  the  State  for  aid,  thus  taking  it  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of 
politics. 

Adjoining  the  large  hall  where  the  gymnastic  and  musical  exer- 
cises are  practised,  is  a  little  workroom,  where  are  tiny  boxes  of  tools, 
and  where  the  little  men  take  their  first  lessons  in  carpentering,  en- 
joying it  as  all  boys  do.  Here  they  learn  to  plane,  to  saw  and  to 
drive  nails  ;  this  department  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  more  will  be 
made  of  it  in  future,  since  it  gives  so  much  pleasure  to  the  little 
pupils. 

All  the  various  Kindergarten  gifts  are  in  use  here,  just  as  among 
seeing  children,  and  the  blind  weave  the  paper  mats,  model  in  clay, 
make  various  designs  with  pease  and  wires,  sew  vertical  and  hor- 
izontal lines  on  pasteboard,  etc.  For  some  of  their  work  they  use 
long  table-like  cushions,  whose  surface  is  marked  off  in  raised 
squares ;  to  these  they  pin  their  various  designs.  Thus,  I  saw 
some  models  of  locomotives,  formed  of  round  and  straight  steel 
wires,  which  the  children  had  pinned  on  the  cushions.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  lesson,  they  were  taken  to  the  rail-road  track,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  feel  the  rails,  the  sleepers  and  the  ties,  and,  on 
returning  to  the  institution,  they  modelled  these  forms  in  clay.  In 
modelling,  they  are  particularly  successful,  and  among  other  objects 
shaped  by  the  deft  little  fingers,  I  observed  an  ear  of  corn,  a  chain 
with  separate  links,  a  hatchet,  an  acorn,  a  model  of  the  Washington 
monument  and  one  of  the  Froebel  monument.  An  exhibit  of  this  work 
has  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  clay  having  been  fired  for 
the  purpose. 

Bright,  sunny  and  cheerful  are  the  Kindergarten  school  rooms, 
especially  the  one  devoted  to  the  little  girls,  where  stands  a  large 
and  attractive-looking  case,  with  glass  doors,  behind  which  we  see 
the  work  and  study  apparatus  of  the  pupils,  together  with  numerous 


stuffed  birds  and  animals.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  I  espied  a 
large  and  very  natural-looking  pig  named  Curly,  and  a  horse  of  the 
same  size,  whose  name  has  unfortunately  escaped  me.  Of  these 
big  toys  the  children  are  very  fond,  bidding  them  good-morning 
every  day !  On  the  walls  of  the  school  room  hang  several  engrav- 
ings representing  spirited  battles  in  the  Greek  Revolution,  for  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  a  Greek,  and  his  father-in-law  and  predecessor,  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  which  gave  Greece  her 
independence. 

On  the  second  story  are  the  bed-rooms  for  the  girls,  and  on  the 
third  story,  those  for  the  boys.  These  pleasant  little  chambers 
each  contain  "two  such  dear  little  beds,"  as  my  little  daughter 
said,  two  tiny  chairs,  a  piece  of  carpet  beside  each  bed,  and  a  bureau 
and  roomy  closet,  divided  between  the  two  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment. There  are  pictures  over  some  of  the  bureaus,  but  no  mirrors, 
for  the  latter  would  manifestly  be  useless.  The  cherry  furniture 
contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  hard  wood  finish  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  succession  of  nurseries  suggests  the  infinite  "  pity  of  it,"  that  so 
many  young  human  beings  should  be  so  sadly  deprived  of  sight. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  I  noticed  a  pretty  curly-headed  little  fellow, 
sitting  alone  under  a  window,  where  the  light  streamed  full  upon 
him.  In  his  hand,  and  close  to  his  eyes,  he  held  a  prism  and  a 
glass  bottle  ;  he  could  see  just  enoi-  "  iistingujsh  the  rainbow 

light,  thus  held  close  to  the  poor  dim  eyes,  and  he  was  watching  it 
with  the  greatest  delight !  His  teacher,  who  was  with  us,  said  to 
him  :  "  What  is  the  first  color  in  the  prism,  Johnnie  ? "  and  he 
named  it  correctly— and  the  others  also,  asked  not  in  succession, 
but  skipping  about.  Precious,  indeed,  to  him,  is  the  little  remnant 
of  sight  that  is  left ;  and,  after  all,  is  it  not  a  great  thing  to  be  able 
to  see  the  light  of  day,  if  nothing  more  ? 

Plenty  of  toys  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  little  Kindergarten  chil- 
dren, and  some  of  them  go  to  bed  with  their  dolls,  the  dear  little 
creatures !  A  little  tricycle  is  a  favorite  toy,  and  on  this  some  of 
the  children  ride  quite  fearlessly. 

The  matron— Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  a  cousin  of  Horace  Greeley— 
is  a  most  kind  and  motherly  woman,  cheerful  and  warm-hearted,  as 
she  needs  to  be  for  her  position.  The  children  are  also  cheerful  and 
happy— their  days  being  filled  with  pleasant  and  regular  occupa- 
tions. To  my  question  :  "  What  do  they  do  in  the  evening  ?  "  the 
matron  replies  with  her  cheery  laugh :  "  Why  they  have  no  even- 
ing. They  go  to  bed  at  quarter  before  seven,"  as  indeed,  all  such 
young  children  ought  to  do,  if  they  rise  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  was  four  miles  from  the  heart  of  Boston,  but  in  another 
sense  it  is  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  three-hilled  city,  for  the 
institution  and  its  tiny  inmates  are  great  favorites  with  the  charitable 
public;  the  list  of  its  visiting  committee  contains  the  names  of 
many  well-known  and  fashionable  ladies,  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  its  behalf,  and  who  hope  soon  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  place 
the  establishment  on  a  firm  financial  basis. 

Florence  Howe  Hall. 
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FRIDAY   MORNING.  AUG.   30,   1889 

WON  THE  PRIZE  AT  PARIS. 
There  was  much  satisfaction  expressed  at 
the  office  of  the  school  committee  yesterday 
over  the  message  from  Paris  that  Boston  had 
been  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  exposition 
for  the  excellence  of  her  educational  exhibits. 
This  is  the  third  time  that  the  city  o.'  Boston 
has  captured  a  gold  medal  from  European 
nations  for  her  educational  exhibits.  The 
first  time  was  at  the  world's  exhibition  in 
Vienna  in  1873,  the  second  at  the  Paris  ex- 
position in  1878.  Mr.  Walter  A.  Donaldson  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  American  .iurocs  of  the 
"Educational  Group,"  and  who  has  recontly 
returned  from  Paris,  is  bow  in  Boston,  He 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  showing  Boston 
at  the  exposition.  The  Institute  of 
Technology    made    the    best   shov 

■  logical     institutions,     and     the 
recommended  that  it  be  Kiverj  nodal. 

He  expressed  great  surprise  that  tha   leading 
colleges  of  Massachusetts— Harvard  and 
ton    University— were  not    r<  i  any 

better.    The  Perkins  Institute  for    tho    Blind, 
ted  the  most    interesting 
of  all  the  educational  exhibits. 


t 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  23,  1889 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
kindergarten  tor  the  blind  have  been  received 
1  to  Oct.  1,  1880 :  A  friend  of  the  little  blind 
children  (additional),  $50:  A.  M.  Chapin,  Mil- 
ford,  5 :  Miss  Ida  M.  Mason  (fifth  contribution), 
$1000 ;  Henry  Saltonstall,  $25 ;  Henry  Woods 
(second-  contribution),  $1000:  previously 
acknowledged,  $81,082  21 ;  from  estate  of 
Sidney  Bartlett,  through  Francis  Bartlett, 
$10,000.    Total,  $94,062  21. 

Subscriptions  for  Current  Expenses— Annual 
subscriptions  through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
Aid  Societv,  Mrs.  Jonn  L.  Gardner,  treasurer, 
$204  50;  M.  D.  13.,  $5;  Mrs.  Ellen  Ferguson, 
from  sale  of  "Poem  to  Laura  Bridgman  by.M. 
D.  B.,"$5;  children  of  Mrs.  Voorhees's  Kin- 
dergarten, Cambridgeport,  $5:  fair  by  the 
Richards  children,  Gardiner.  Me..  $120  68; 
Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field,  Milton,  $5;  friends  in 
Lvnn,  through  Mrs.  Haven,  $60 ;  M.  S.  Har- 
rington. $1 ;  Kindergarten  at  East  Brain- 
tree,  $12;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Loring.  $25; 
Miss  Alice  M.  Lowe,  Clinton.  $5; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Lowe,  Clinton,  $10;  Mrs. 
G.  G.  Lowell,  $50 ;  T.  A.Watson,  Weymouth, 
$25 ;  Miss  May  Whitehead,  $30 ;  previously  ac- 
knowledged, $244115;  total,  $3004  33. 
Mile.  Norton,  Paris,  for  new  building,  $1 ;  pre- 
viously acknowledged  for  new  building,  $25; 
total.  $26.  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer,  146 
Franklin  street,  Boston. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE    BLIND 


Holds  list  Annual  Mci-liaj- E:iconrnsia£  J 
Report*. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  in  South  Boston.  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  j 
presided.  The  absence  of  the  Secretary.  M.  j 
Anagnos,  was  regretted,  feuf  It  is  hoped  that  his 
rest  in  Europe  for  a  year  will  resslt  in  improved 
health.  The  reading  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Trustees  was  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  stated  that  the  record  of  the 
year  showed  more  than  ever  the  zeal,  fidelity 
and  harmonious  co-operation  of  teachers,  Supor- 1 
intendent  and  officials,  with  a  remark-'* 
-Me  deuree  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  j 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
And  the  whole  outlook  is  promising. 
The  number  of  pupils  steadily  lncreasos, 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  September  30,  the  num-  ' 
ber  of  blind"  p^S0**  was  U2G  airain'jt  214  last 
year;  173  belonged  to  the  school  at  South  Bos- 
ton. 157  pupils  (13  teachers  and  officers,  3 
domestics);  33  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  20  to  the  workshops 
for  adults.  The  health  of  the  two  households 
presents  a  better  report  than  a  year  ago.  The 
death  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  recorded.  The 
Dlreotor  of  the  institution  and  Secretary  of  the 
|  board.  Michael  Anagnos,  has  been  compelled  to 
seek  health  in  rest  and  recreation  abroad.  Dur- 
ing his  absence.  Mr.  John  A  Bennett  has  been 
appointed  acting  Director. 

Tho  work  of  the  school  in  its  departments  of 
physical  training,  music  and  school  proper  has 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  work  depart- 
ment has  suffered  from  too  powerful  outside 
competition,  and  it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Anagnos 
that  the  system  of  manual  training  be  expanded 
according  to  the  Slogd  or  Swedish  system  of 
formal  education.  The  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  to  whose  clear-sighted  and 
unremitting  philanthropy  we  are  indebted  for 
the  establishment  of  what  seems  now  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  institution.  The  problem  of  edu- 
cation for  those  both  blind  and  deaf,  which  was 
lirst  solved  bv  Dr.  Howe,  has  been  presented 
anew  In  Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas. 
Arrangements  are  now  made  by  which 
Holcn  Keller  will  become  a  resident 
pupil  of  the  institution  with  which  she 
has  been  virtually  connected  through  her 
teacher,  who  is  one  of  the  graduates.  Letters 
were  read  showing  Helen  Keller's  wonderful 
progress  in  language.  Edith  Thomas  manifests 
an  equally  reachable  nature  and  both  pupils 
have  a  remarkable  thirst  for  knowledge.    The 


eminent  success  already  of  one  kindergarten 
makes  its  urgent  needs  niuch  greater  than 
could  havo  been  supposed  at  the  outset.  The 
building  is  over  full ;  applications  already  on 
hand  must  be  refused  or  postponed  and  postpone- 
ment in  many  cases  is  not  much  bettor  than 
refusal.  The  proposed  endowment  fund  of 
$100,000  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  completed. 
We  are  indebted  to  Francis  Bartlett,  who  has 
given  us  $10,000.  which  the  will  of  his  father 
left.  Our  endowment  fund,  when  completed, 
ought  to  remain  entire,  and  to  that  end  a  certain 
percentage  of  it  should  be  annually 
added  to  tho  principal  to  provide  against 
"acessary  loss  by  dimm:°h?2  i^tc;;™t  91  £r  p^. 
miums  In  the  change  oi  investments,  Outside 
Of  this  fund  we  need  a  new  building,  with  an  in- 
crease of  current  expenses.  The  Ladies'  Visit- 
ing Committee  have  organized  an  auxiliary  aid 
society,  which  has  beeu  eminently  successful  In 
securing  funds  for  tho  institution. 

The  workshop  tor  adults,  which  last  year  was 
largely  self-supporting,  shows  in  its  account  for 
the  present  year  a  very  considerable  deficit. 
This  is  much  to  bo  regretted,  for  the  work  is  of 
the  best  materials  and  quality,  but  cannot  be 
brought  into  fair  competition  with  other  goods 
in  tho  market.  The  necrology  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  was  then  read  and  consisted 
of  many  notable  names.  This  is  the  fiftieth  year 
since  the  main  building  was  occupied  by  the 
school.  Large  sums  have  been  spent  for  ropairs, 
but  some  parts  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
During  the  past  year  the  cost  for  repairs  and 
alterations  amounted  to  87450  06.  Tho  follow- 
ing books  have  been  Issued  by  the  Home 
Memorial  Press  during  the  year:  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,"  one  volume  of  ""  Latin  Selec- 
tions "  and  the  second  aud  third  volumes  of 
Irving's  "  Life  of  Washington."  In  addition  to 
this  many  pieces  of  music  have  been  issued. 
The  work  of  the  printing  press  has  never  been 
wider.  Five  thousand  dollars  have  been  re- 
ceived as  a  bequest  from  tho  late  Moses  Hunt  of 
Charlestown. 

The  Treasurer  then  reported  balance  on  hand 
October,  1888,  $37,306  62;  income  from  In- 
vested funds,  $27,410  19;  donations.  857,644  44; 
matured  mortgages,  $37,000;  total  receipts. 
$240,079  00:  expenditures,  $177,833  11;  balance 
on  hand,  $62.246  79. 

The  corporation  voted  to  petition  the  General 
Court  for  permission  to  hold  additional  real  and 
personal  estate  for  its  corporate  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  kindergarten. 

The  following  officers  wereelected:  President, 
Samuel  Eliot;  Vice  President,  John  Cummings; 
Treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  Secretary,  M. 
Anagnos;  Trustees,  Wm.  Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B 
Glover,  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body,  D.  D„  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Leverett  Sallon. 
stall,  8.  Loltirop  Tliorndike,  George  W.  Wales. 

After  the  meeting  the  visitors  attended  exer- 
cises by  tho  school  in  the  hall. __ 
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THK    PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of 
Officers  of  the  Blind  Asylum. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
school  building  at  South  Boston  yesterday 
afternoon.  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. , 
occupied  the  chair.  The  annual  report  of 
the  trustees  was  read  by  J.  S.  Dwight. 
This  showed  that  the  total  number  of 
blind  persons  in  all  departments  of  the 
institution  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Sept. 
30,  was  226,  as  against  214  last  year  and 
200  in  1887.  Of  these  173  belonged  to  the 
school  proper  at  South  Boston,  33  to 
the  .kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 
and  20  to  the  workshop  for  adults. 
The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  at 
the  re-opening  of  the  school  in  September 
was  unusually  large.  There  was  a  slight 
outbreak  of  diphtheria  during  the  year, 
resulting  in  one  death,  which  occurred  at 
the  City  Hospital  in  January.  With  this 
exception  the  health  of  the  school  was  ex- 
cellent throughout  the  year.  The  death  of 
Laura  Bridgman  at  the  institution  in  May 
has  been  recorded.  Much  regret  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  trustees  at  the  ill  health  of 
the  director.  M.  Anagnos,  requiring  his  ab- 
sence from  his  post  for  a  prolonged  period. 
His  place  has  been  satisfactorily  filled  dur- 


ing his  absence  by  J.  A.  r>ennei,u. 
The  staff  of  assistants  remains  un- 
changed, with  the  single  exception ' 
of  the  resignation  of  one  teacher.  The  de- 
partment of  manual  training  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  still  suffers  for  I 
lack  of  room.  The  kindergarten  at  Ja-  I 
maica  Plain  has  more  than  fulfilled  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  project- 
ors and  patrons.  In  this  connection  allu- 
sion is  made  to  Helen  Keller  and  Edith 
Thomas,  the  blind,  deaf  mutes.  A  letter 
written  by  Helen  to  one  of  the  trustees, 
from  her  (Alabama  home,  was  quoted, 
showing  a  wonderful  perception  and  com- 
mand of  English.  The  building  occupied 
by  the  kindergarten  is  already  full,  and 
additional  accommodations  are  sorelv 
needed.  The  operations  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  press  in  printing  books  for  the 
blind  are  successfullv  continued. 

The    report   of    the    treasurer,    Edward 
Jackson,  was  as  follows  : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  last  year $37,306  52 

Income  from  Invested  funds 27.410  0» 

State  oi' Massachusetts 30,OuO  OJ 

„     „    Khode  island 5,550  00 

„    „    Connecticut 5,400  00 

„     „    Yer.nont 2,825  00 

.,     ,,    New  Hampshire 2,175  00 

Lsgacy  oi  Miss  Mary  Will, ami 5,000  00 

Legacy  ofSidnty  Bartlett  10,000  00 

Legacy  of  Moses  Hunt 6,000  00 

Donations 57,544  44 

Matured  mortgages 87,000  00 

Income  Ironi  other  sources 14,868  85 

$240,079  90 

EXl'KNCITDRES. 

Expense*  and  investments ,...$177,833  11 

Balance  ou  naud , 62.246  7a 

$240,079  90 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  Eliot;  vice-president,  John 
Cummingrs ;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson ; 
secretary,  M.  Anagnos  ;  trustees,  William 
Endicott,  jr.,  J.  B.  Glover,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Heard,  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.  E.  N.  Per- 
kins, Leverett  Saltonstall,  S.  L.  Thorn- 
dike,  G.  W.  Wales.  It  was  voted  that  the 
trustees  be  authorized  to  petition  the 
general  court  for  permission  to  hold  ad- 
ditional real  and  personal  estate  for  its 
corporate  purposes,  including  the  Kinder- 
garten. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  30,  18S9 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS. 
The  will  of  the  late  Elisha  T.  Loring  con- 
tains the  following  public  bequests:  Home 
for  Aged  Mon,  .$5000:  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
$5000;  trustees  of  Boston  University,  $10,000. 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  tho  benefit  of 
destitute  patients  of  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital ;  Boston  Children's  Aid 
ty.  West  Newton,  $2500;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  $5000;  Associated 
Charities,  Boston  Perkins  Institution 

for  the  Blind,  $5000,  to  be  used  for  a  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school;  industrial  Aid 
Society,  $2500,  for  the  prevention  of  pauper- 
ism; boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School,  $2500; 
Charming  Home,  $2500;  North  End  Industrial 
I,  $1000;  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 
$1000;  Fit  e  Hospital  for  Women.  Spnm 
street,  $1000;  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 

Enwrland   Hospital    for  \Y 
and  Children.    $5000;    Massachusetts  Chari- 
table  Kye   and    Bar   Infirmary,  $3500;   First 
Parish  in  Dorchester,  $6000;  Boston  Home  for 

Incurables  in  Dorchester,  4110,000,  and  the  in- 
come or.  $50,000  until  his  youngest  grandchild 
becomes  of  age. 

The  will  of  .Margaret  Hallahan  contains  be- 
quests at  $200  to  the  Society  oi  St.  Vincent  do 
Paul,  $100  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary 
and  $200  to  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
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1    MONDAY  MOKNING.  JAN.  .27,  1890 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Endowment  Fund— The  following  additional 
contnbutions  to   the  kindergarten  for    the 
blind  have  been  received  from  date  of  Oct.  1, 
1880,  to  Jan.  18.  1S90: 

Mrs.  Francs  Brooks,  sixth  contribution, 
from  sale  of  •'Heidi,''  $130  11 ;  Charles  Green, 
525:  Miss  M.  R.  Leavitt's  Sunday  school  class 
in  Unitarian  Church,  Neponset.  $100;  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  by  Theodora  Irving  Knight, 
Eleanor  G.  Gray,  Edith  Rotcb,  Clara  Win- 
throp,  Marianne  Appleion,  Kuth  Williams. 
Emily  Reed,  Bessie  Seabury.  ivlargaret  Win- 
throp,  Ethel  Stockton,  Marjory  Ar>pJ.eton  and 
Sarah  Bremer.  3340  85 ;  Lillie  Shuman,  May 
Davenport  and  Susie  Seaver.  $10. 

Contributions  for  Current  Expenses— Annual 
subscriptions  through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
Aid  Societv.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  treasurer, 
$28  60;  Miss  Alice  C.  Bradbury,  proceeds  of 
entertainment. §6:  cash.  75  cents;  Dorman 
W.  Cole,  Plamtield.  Vt..  Si  35;  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Coolidue,  Jr.,  annual.  $10; '  D.,  L.  W.  and  M. 
M.  D..  annual,  $50;  Richard  Goodman,  Lenox, 
annual.  $10;  Miss  R.  Porter's  kindergarten. 
Soraerville,  $1  10;  William  Montgomery,  an- 
nual. $25;  Miss  Sampson's  private  school, 
Charlestown,  seventh  contribution,  $6;  bur- 
day  school  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Littleton, 
fourth  contribution.  $5;  George  V\ .  Wales,  an- 
nual. $100;  Miss  Mary  Whitehead,  Charles- 
town,  annual.  310;  total,  $953  70. 

For  the  New  Building-Mrs.  M.  C.  Charles, 
sixth  contribution.  $25;  Mrs.  Fanny  Axford 
Green,  $1;  previously  acknowledged.  $26; 
total,  3*2.  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer,  146 
Franklin  street,  Boston. 
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HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

In  the  fifty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  has  just  been  published,  I  nnd  some 
facts  of   curious  psychological  lmuort  which 
confirm  views  which  I  have  long  entertained 
as  to  the  compensations  of  deprivations  of  the 
senses.    And  here  I  do  not  mean   merely  the 
additional   keenness  which   is   given    to  the 
senses  which  disease  has  not  touched,  but  to 
the  opening  of  the  realm  of   imagination  and 
fancy  in  larger  measure  than  is   obtainable  by 
the  average  person.    I  recall  the  saying  of  Dr. 
Howe,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Laura  Bridgman 
enjoyed  life  better  than  most  people,  because 
she  was  thrown  back  upon  her  resources  of 
sentiment  and  imagination,   and  instead  of 
having  her  mind  distracted  by  a  multitude  of 
more  or  less  frivolous  ideas  and  engagements, 
was  cheered  by  those  visions  of  beauty  which 
she  saw  with  that  inner  eye  which  no  calamity 
could  darken.    In  the  appendix  to  the  present 
report  there  are  interesting  accounts  of  Laura 
Bridgman  by  the  same  wise  teacher,  and  in 
one  of  them  he  emphasizes  the  remarkable 
fact  that  she  derived  happiness  from  being 
able  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  others,  instead 
of  becoming  selfish  and  inconsiderate,  as  would 
not  be  unnatural  in  one  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed t'    receive,  rather  than  in  a  position  to 
give,  favors  and  kindne» 


The  re  port  of  the  trustees  gives   some  inter- 
esting  facts  in   regard  to  the  development  of 
;  the  musical  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  blind. 
■  and  it   is  remarked  that  deprivation  of   the 
sense  of  sisht  seems  to   seek  and  find  a  creat 
compensation    with    mem  in  a  peculiar  keen- 
ness of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  in  a  hue  sensi- 
bility to  melody  and  harmony.    The  fact  that 
the  standard  of  attainment  in  musical  culture 
is  constantly  rising    among   the   Dupiis  16  the 
more  noticeable  from  the  circumstance   that, 
besides     Droficieucy     in      chorus     and     solo 
singing,     in     pianoforte     and     organ     play- 
ing,   in    the     practices   of     tho    violin,    the 
clarionet,    tiute,    and    various     brass    instru- 
ments,    there     is     acquaintance     with     the 
theory  of  music,  the  writing   and    analysis   of 
harmony,   with  some  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  count erpoint  through  the  study  and 
practice,   both  vocal  and  instrumental,  of   a 
number   of   Bach's   chords.    It  is  pleasant  to 


team  also  thaTlTie""  pupils  have~been  favored 
with  performances  in  their  own  music  hall  by 
leading  musicians  of  Boston,  aud  that  concerts 
and  operas  have  been   open    to  them  without 
cost.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  piano  tuning 
is  turned  to  profitable  account  by  the  blind, 
and    not     only     are     all     the      pianos    in 
the    public     schools      Isept      in     tune     by 
pupils     or      graduates      of     the      Perkins 
Institution,     hut      manv     private      families 
avail  themselves  of  their  skill  in  this  work.    I 
regret  that  the  workshop  for  adults  continues 
to  be  barely  self-supporting,  as  a  number  of 
capable  and  industrious  blind  men  and  women 
are  thus  debarred  from  employment,  and  tne 
suggestion  of  the  trustees  that  friends  of  the 
institution  should  enlist  the  interest  of  people 
in  this  department  and  secure  purchasers  for 
the  goods  which  are  kept  out  of  a  fair  competi- 
tion in  the  open  market  is  an  excellent  one. 
*** 
I  was  interested  in  the  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  the  little  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  pupil  in  the  admirable  kindergarten, 
because  I  am  familiar  with  her  case,  and  it 
was  pleasant  for  me  to  learn  that  these  articles 
of  her  handiwork  attracted  favorable  attention 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.    While  her  voluntary 
work  is  said  often  to  lack  finish,  it  excels  that 
of  her  schoolmates  in  proportion  and  in  atten- 
tion to  detail.    Her  progress  in  pencil  writing 
which  she  uses  in  letters  to  her  mother  and 
others  is  noticeable,   but  one  illusion  which 
knowledge  has  dispelled  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  for  regret  if  its  promotion  were  con- 
sistent with  advancing  intelligence.     Edith 
used  to  think  a  man  was  in  the  letter  box,  and 
when  she  went  to  post  a  letter  she  would  knock 
on  the  box  and  say,  "Man.  open  door!"    Her 
kuowledge  that  letters  are  sent  by  mail  seems 
a  poor  substitute  for  her  fancy  of  the  mysteri- 


ous occupant  of  the  letter,hox. 


'lo-w/yiz^  — 
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r-holias    Fisk. 

Photius  Fisk,  one  of  the  oldest  retired 
chaplains  of  the  United  States  Navy,  died 
in  Boston  on  Friday  morning.  He  had 
been  in  failing  health  for  sometime,  and 
was  about  77  years  of  age.  His  history  is 
a  most  interesting  one. 

He  was  born  in  Hyla?,  iu  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  and  was  one  of  a  family  of 
five  children,  all  the  members  ef  which, 
except  himself,  were  swept  off  by  the 
plagne  in  a  single  week.  He  was  cared 
for  by  an  nncle  until  about  twelve  years 
old,  when  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Rev.  Piiney  Fisk,  an  American  mission- 
ary, of  the  American  Board,  who  gave  him 
his  own  name,  (dropping  the  Greek  name 
of  the  lad,  Kavasales)  and  sent  him  to  the 
United  States  to  be  educated  in  the  mis- 
sionary school  at  Cornwall,  Conn.  He 
landed  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  company  with 
another  Greek  boy,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  much  interest  felt  in  this  country  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom  in  Greece,  in 
which  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  of 
Boston  participated  conspicuously. 

Here  he  was  placed  under  tbe  direction 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius,  a  minister  in  that 
place,  and  also  an  officer  of  the  American 
Board,  who  sent  him  to  Cornwall  Mission 
School.  He  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
Hopkins  Academy  in  New  Haven,  and 
afterwards  to  an  academy  at  Amherst-, 
Mass.,  and  commenced  the  study  of  theolo- 
gy in  New  Tork  city,  where  he  had  joined 
-a  Congregational  church.  Here  he  bec&ma 
master  of  the  oriental  languages  and  liter- 
ature, aud  of  French  and  Italian  of  modern 
times,  and  completed  his  theologocal  stud- 
ies in  that  city  and  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.     He 


was  ordained  a  Congregational  clergymen 
and  preached  in  Vermont,  but  was  since 
obliged  to  abandon  that  state  on  account  of 
the  chmate,  which  was  too  severe  for  his 
constitution.  Through  the  efforts  of  John 
Q-unoy  Adams,  Joshua  R.  Giddinga, 
Gemt  Smith,  and  others,  he  was  appointed 
•chaplain  in  the  United  States  navr 
March  14,  1842,  and  so  continued  imtii 
J-7  18,  1864,  when  he  was  retired,  and 
has  since  made  his  home  in  Boston 

Mr .Fisk  saw  much  of  the  world,  and 
after  hts  retirement  visited  his  native  coun- 
try twice.  He  was  a  philanthropist  by 
nature,  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
others,  especially  of  the    poor.  oppressed| 

and  unfortunate,  and  was  a  devoted  cham- 
pion of  anti-slavery,  temperance,  peace, 
and  woman  suffrage.  He  gave  generously 
of  his  means  to  whatever  commended  it- 
self to  his  judgment.  In  1879,  he,  caused 
to  be  erected  in  Muskegan,  Michigan,  a 
monument  to  Captain  Jonathan  Walker, 
the  Massachusetts  sea  captain  who  had  one 
of  his  hands  branded  with  the  letters  ''S. 
S."  (slave  stealer)  for  assisting  some  slaves 
to  freedom  in  his  vessel,  when  off  the  coast 
of  Florida,  some  forty  years  ago,  and  who 
died  in  Michigan.  This  monument  was 
paid  for  by  himself,  is  of  granite,  with 
suitable  inscriptions,  and  bears  upon  one 
side  a  representation  of  Capt.  Walker's 
branded  hand.  He  was  also  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Kindergarten  for  blind  chil- 
dren in  Boston,  to  which  institution  he 
contributed  some  of  his  pictures  and  souve- 
nirs. He  had  no  relatives  in  this  country, 
nor  indeed  any  near  relatives  in  the  world, 
and  to  him  the  motto  on  the  late  William 
Lloyd  Garrison's  Liberator  applicable: 
"My  country  is  the  world;  my  countrymen 
are  all  mankind." 
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Boston  iSbentng  gErangcript 

SATURDAY.    MARCH    i.9.    1890. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  members  of  the  Ladles  Auxiliary  to  the 
Kindergarden  for  the  Blind  who  have  not  al- 
ready sent  their  annual  subscriptions  are  re- 
el nested  to  send  them  to  the  secretary.  Miss 
Winthrop.  00  Marlboro  street,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  treasurer  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Treasurer, 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLINI>. 

Tbe  members  ot  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  tbe  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind,  who  have  not  already  seat 
their  annual  subscriptions,  are  requested  to  seiid 
them  to  tbe  secretary,  Miss  Wlutbrop.  90  Marlbor- 
ough street,  during  the  absence  of  the  treasurer  la 
Kt.rope.         MKS..IOHN  L.  GARONER,  Treasurer. 

3t   SI  ap  ll 


Miss  Lillian  M.  Fletcher  of  Nashua,  N.  H., 
a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston, 
class  of  '86.  and  a  teacher  to  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  has  gone  to  Honolulu,  where  she 
will  pursue  her  calling-.  She  will  be  absent, 
from  the  State  two  years. 


Uastcnt   Hast 

SATURDAY  MORNING.  APRIL,  12.   1890 
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HELEN  KELLER. 


By  Florence  Howe  Hall. 


schools  —  and  a 
soon  as  he  is  old 


Most  children  go  to  three  or  four  schools  at  the 
same  time,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
they  sometimes  get  just  a  little  bit  tired  of  their 
lessons. 

First  come  the   Eye  and  Ear 
baby  begins  to  attend  these  as 
enough  to  know  anything;  nor  does  he  graduate 
from  them  while  eyesight,  hearing,  and  life  remain. 

Next  comes  the  Tongue  school,  and  we  all  know 
how  interesting  it  is  to  watch  a  dear  little  baby,  as 
he  gradually  learns  to  say  one  word  after  another, 
and  to  pronounce  s,  th,  and  r  —  those  sounds 
which  are  such  dreadful  stumbling-blocks  to  many 
little  folks.  About  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier, 
Baby  begins  to  spend  many  of  his  spare  moments 
at  the  Touch  or  "  Feeling  "  school ;  and  if  he  be 
of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  he  may  learn  many 
interesting  and  some  very  unpleasant  facts  at  this 
educational  establishment.  He  may  learn  —  if  he 
put  his  fingers  on  the  stove  —  that  fire  burns;  also 
that  pins  scratch,  that  knives  hurt,  and  that  ice 
chills.  At  the  schools  of  Smell  and  Taste  he  will 
learn  lessons  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  I  think 
that  almost  all  little  boys  and  girls  pay  an  early 
visit  to  the  pepper  or  mustard  pot,  and  that  the 
visit  leaves  sad  and  very  pungent  memories  behind. 

By  and  by,  Baby  grows  to  be  quite  a  big  boy  or 
girl,  and  is  sent  off  to  real  school,  as  children 
would  say.  Here  he  often  finds  that  he  has  too 
many  calls  upon  his  thoughts.  The  Eye-school- 
mistress urges  him  to  look  out  of  the  window  and 
study  the  butterflies,  the  birds,  and  the  flowers; 
the  Ear-schoolmistress  perhaps  puts  it  into  his 
head  to  listen  to  the  recitation  of  the  bigger  boys, 
and  learn  something  in  that  way.  And  all  this 
time  the  real,  live  schoolmistress  is  saying, 
"Johnny,  why  don't  you  study  your  spelling 
lesson?"  or,  "Johnny,  have  you  learned  that 
multiplication-table  yet?" 

For  these  reasons,  Johnny  does  not  always  ap- 
preciate the  really  striking  beauties  of  the  multi- 
plication-table, nor  the  joys  that  lurk  even  in  the 
most  dismally  long  and  hateful  spelling-lesson. 
Johnny  feels  —  and  very  naturally  —  that  school 
is  a  superior  sort  of  prison.  When  its  doors  close 
behind  him,  they  shut  out  his  body  from  the  great 
world  of  nature,  and  he  is  too  young  to  realize  that 
the  glorious  gates  of  knowledge  can  not  open  to 


admit  his  mind,  unless  he  first  prepares  it  in  that 
narrow  school-room,  which  tires  and  cramps  his 
active  little  body. 

But  suppose  that  Johnny  were  entirely  cut  off 
from  that  outer  world ;  suppose  that  the  Eye,  and 
Ear,  and  Tongue  schools  had  shut  their  doors 
upon  him,  and  he  sat  in  utter  darkness  and  silence, 
with  no  schoolmistress  to  help  him  save  the  one 
living  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  with  no  one 
to  answer  any  of  his  questions,  or  to  explain  to 
him  the  meaning  of  the  strange  objects  which  his 
restless  hands  felt,  but  which,  alas !  he  could 
not  understand?  In  other  words,  suppose  that 
Johnnie  were  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, —  could 
neither  understand  other  people,  nor  make  them 
understand  him, —  would  he  not  hail  with  delight 
a  schoolmistress  who  should  deliver  him  from  this 
living  death,  and  would  he  not  love  the  "real 
school  "  which  taught  him  all  that  he  had  been 
longing  to  know  in  his  dark  prison  —  aye,  and 
much  more  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of? 

In  the  August  St.  Nicholas,  Dr.  Jastrow  told 
you  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  thus 
afflicted.  This  month  I  shall  tell  you  of  Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  as  was  Miss 
Bridgman,  but  otherwise  a  bright,  happy  little  girl. 
For  five  long  years  she  had  sat  in  silent  darkness  — 
darkness  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
How  can  we  wonder  at  her  delight  when  a  deliverer 
was  found  to  free  her  from  her  prison,  at  her  rap- 
ture over  the  tiresome  lessons  which  meant  life  — 
eyes,  ears,  everything  —  to  her? 

Miss  Sullivan  tells  us  that  after  having  been  two 
or  three  months  under  tuition,  Helen  would  throw 
her  arms  around  her  teacher  with  a  kiss  whenever 
a  new  word  was  given  her  to  spell !  Because,  in 
Helen's  case,  spelling  a  word  is  the  only  way  of 
learning  it.  She  must  spell  out  all  the  letters  on 
her  fingers  in  order  to  say,  or  rather  use,  a  word. 
Thus  she  comes  to  think  —  nay,  even  to  dream  — 
in  finger  language  ;  and  her  busy  hands,  as  did 
Laura  Bridgman's,  move  when  she  sleeps,  spelling 
out  the  confused  dreams  that  pass  through  her 
little  brain. 

As  for  arithmetic,  Helen  found  the  study  so 
exciting,  she  was  so  intensely  interested  in  solving 
problems  on  her  "  type-slate,"  that  it  was  feared 
her  health  would  be   injured,  and,   to  her  great 
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regret,  the  precious  type-slate  had  for  a  time  to  be 
'taken  from  her,  because  thinking  about  all  the 
wonderful  things  that  can  be  done  with  figures 
kept  the  child  awake  at  night. 

Her  full  name  is  Helen  Adams  Keller,  and  she 
was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  June  27,  1880, 
with  all  her  senses  in  perfect  condition.  She  was 
a  bright  little  baby,  and  could  see  and  hear  as  well 
as  any  of  us.  She  had  learned  to  walk  and  was 
learning  to  talk,  when,  at  nineteen  months  of  age, 
she  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  and  when  it 
passed  away,  it  left  her  blind  and  deaf.  Dumb- 
ness is,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  result  of  deafness  — 
deaf  people  can  not  talk,  simply  because  they  can 
not  hear;  and  so  our  poor  little  Helen  ceased  to 
talk  soon  after  this  terrible  illness,  because  she  was 
unable  to  hear  any  sound.  The  few  words  that 
she  had  learned,  faded  from  her  baby  brain,  and 
she  entered  upon  a  long  term  of  solitary  confine- 
ment —  of  the  mind  —  now  happily  ended  forever  ! 
She  has  always  been  a  very  intelligent  child,  and 
even  in  these  dark  days  she  learned  something 
from  the  "Touch"  schoolmistress,  and  something 
more  from  her  kind  mother,  who  allowed  little 
Helen  to  keep  constantly  at  her  side  as  she  went 
about  her  household  duties.  The  little  girl  showed 
great  aptitude  for  learning  about  these  matters, 
and  she  also  imitated  the  motions  of  people  whom 
she  did  not  see,  indeed,  but  felt.  All  blind  chil- 
dren like  to  touch  every  one  with  whom  they  are 
brought  into  contact  — it  is  their  only  way  of  seeing 
how  their  friends  look,  and  what  sort  of  clothes 
they  wear. 

Helen  also  invented  a  number  of  signs  to  express 
her  wants,  and  some  of  her  thoughts.  Since  she 
has  learned  to  talk  with  her  fingers,  this  natural, 
or  sign,  language  has  been  gradually  laid  aside ; 
but  when  I  last  saw  her,  in  September,  1888,  she 
still  used  a  number  of  signs,  about  which  I  may 
tell  you  by  and  by.  So  the  "Touch"  school- 
mistress did  all  that  she  could  for  Helen,  and  the 
little  girl  was,  for  a  time,  satisfied  with  these  teach- 
ings. But  as  she  grew  older,  as  her  brain  became 
more  active,  she  began  to  long  for  wider  knowl- 
edge, and  would  be  almost  in  despair,  when  she 
could  not  express  her  ideas  in  such  a  way  that  those 
about  her  could  understand  her  meaning.  On  these 
occasions,  she  would  be  seized  with  violent  parox- 
ysms of  anger  ;  but  after  she  had  learned  to  talk 
with  her  fingers,  she  had  no  more  outbursts  of  rage, 
and  now  she  seldom  loses  her  temper,  for  she  is  a 
sweet  and  gentle  child,  and  very  affectionate. 

But  her  poor  little  mind  was  in  prison  :  she 
was  like  a  captive  bird,  and  if  she  had  not  beaten 
thus  against  the  doors  of  her  cage  her  parents 
would  not  perhaps  have  realized  that  her  baby 
days  were  over,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when 

*  See  "  The  Story  of  Laura  Bndgm 


she  must  be  set  free — when  she  must  be  taught 
the  use  of  language. 

So  Captain  Keller,  Helen's  father,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  Boston,*  to  ask  whether  he  could  not  send  a 
"  real "  schoolmistress  to  teach  little  Helen,  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  chose  for  the  position  a  very  kind 
and  intelligent  young  girl  who  was  just  graduated 
from  his  school.  Her  name  was  Annie  M.  Sulli- 
van. Although  she  had  been  almost  entirely  blind 
when  she  had  come  to  study  at  the  Institution,  her 
sight  had  been  mercifully  restored  to  her  through 
the  aid  of  skillful  doctors. 

But  she  remembered  very  well  what  a  sad  thing 
it  was  to  be  blind,  and  felt  the  greatest  sympathy 
for  little  Helen.  She  spent  six  months  in  preparing 
herself  for  her  task,  and  studied  very  carefully  all 
that  Dr.  Howe  had  written  about  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  latter  had  been  taught,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  big  books  on  mental  develop- 
ment, which  you  and  I  would,  perhaps,  find  rather 
dry  reading. 

Helen's  lessons  began  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  for  the  first  thing  she  learned  about  was  a 
handsome  doll.  Miss  Sullivan  took  the  little  girl's 
hand  and  passed  it  over  the  doll.  Then  she  made 
the  letters,  d-o-1-1,  slowly  with  the  finger  alphabet. 
When  she  began  to  make  them  the  second  time, 
Helen  dropped  the  doll,  and  tried  to  make  the 
letters  herself  with  one  hand,  at  the  same  time  feel- 
ing of  Miss  Sullivan's  fingers  with  her  other  hand. 
Then  she  tried  to  spell  the  word  alone,  and  soon 
learned  to  do  so  correctly,  also  to  spell  five  other 
words,  hat,  mug,  pin,  cup,  ball.  When  Miss  Sul- 
livan handed  her  a  mug,  for  instance,  Helen  would 
spell  m-u-g  with  her  fingers,  and  it  was  the  same 
with  the  other  words. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  this  lesson,  she 
understood  that  all  objects  have  names,  and  so  the 
first  and  most  difficult  step  in  her  education  was 
accomplished  in  a  marvelously  short  time. 

Helen  has  a  baby  sister  named  Mildred,  of 
whom  she  is  very  fond.  She  was  delighted  when 
Miss  Sullivan  put  her  hand  on  the  baby's  head, 
and  spelled  b-a-b-y.  Now,  at  last,  she  had  a 
name  for  the  dear  little  sister  whom  she  loved  so 


Before  this  time,  though  of  course  she  had 


well. 

often  thought  of  Mildred,  she  had  known  no 
name  nor  word  by  which  to  call  her.  How  curious 
Helen's  thoughts  must  have  been  before  the  time 
when  Miss  Sullivan  came  to  her  —  thoughts  with- 
out words. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  she  enjoyed  her  studies, 
for  her  teacher  taught  her  in  ways  so  pleasant 
that  her  lessons  were  like  so  many  little  plays. 
Thus  she  made  Helen  stand  on  a  chair  in  order  to 
learn  the  word  on,  and  the  little  girl  was  put  into 

an,"  St.  Nicholas  for  August,  1889. 
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A    LITERARY    FAMILY. 


MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE    AND  HER) 
ANTECEDENTS.  t 


It  was  a  circumstance  worthy  of  mention 
in  sawed  story  that  Deacon  Philip  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  had  four  daughters  who 
prophesied,  or  gave  public  instruction  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel.  No  doubt  the  family 
was  of  marked  character  and  influence  in  its 
time. 

Unity  of  purpose  and  a  oneues*  of  process) 
similarly  characterize  the  four  daughters  of) 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  give  their  sev- 1 
eral  messages  to  the  generations  of  today; 
through  the  press,  perchance  speaking  to 
posterity  as  well. 

The  finished  scroll  of  one,  whose  life-song 
was  a  longing  for  unseen  good , who  was  early 
called  to  the  world  of  light,  is  a  constant 
beckoning  to  "come  up  higher."  Another 
deals  deftly  with  the  subject  of  deportment, 
—gives  gracious  toil  to  the  task  of  teaching 
society  how  to  behave.  A  third  wields  the 
pen  of  a  practised  journalist,  with  quick 
touch  depicting  the  doings  of  the  day,  dis- 
cussing timely  topics  or  sending  forth  now  and 
then  a  work  of  fiction  in  which  the  wiles  and 
the  whims,  the  heart-throbs,  the  vanities  and 
the  victories  of  humanity  are  held  vividly 
up  to  view.  A  fourth  is  the  children's 
story-teller,  dispenser  of  sunshine  and 
sparkle  and  cheer  with  the  liberality  of  a 
fairy  godmother. 

Julia  Romana,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  was  born  in 
Rome,  Italy,  in  1844,  a  child  of  rare  gifts  of 
mind  and  spirit.  As  she  grew  in  years,  rip- 
ening in  character,  she  was  her  father's  de- 
voted companion  in  philanthropic  work, 
while  her  inmost  life  was  in  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  and  lofty  thought,  not  inconsistent 
with  childlike  glee  and  pleasantry.  The 
"upward  look"  was  so  frequent  with  her  as 
to  have  become  habitual.  With  a  poet's  rap- 
turous longing  she  entered  on  the  search  for 
ethereal  truth.  Her  inherited  philhellenisin 
had  its  natural,  happy  fruitage  in  her  mar- 
riage with  Michael  Anagnos,  her  father's 
Greek  secretary,  who  became  his  successor 
as  director  of  the  Institution  of  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston.  Besides  her  contributions 
to  periodical  literature,  Mrs.  Anagnos  gave 
to  the  public  two  small  volumes,  one  a  col- 
lection'of  poems  under  the  title  "Stray 
Chords,"  the  other  a  keenly  appreciative  de- 
scription of  the  "Concord  Summer  School  of 
Philosophy." 

Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  is  known  as  a 
writer  of  entertaining  and  instructive  prose, 
which  the  reading  public  has  learned  to  look 
for  in  the  columns  of  daily  papers  of  the 
higher  class  and  in  the  pages  of  other  popu- 
lar periodicals.  Her  two  books  on  etiquette, 
"Social  Customs"  and  "The  Correct  Thing 
in  Good  Society,"  are  recognized  authorities 
on  matters  of  wide  concernment.  Her  hu- 
manitarian point  of  view,  and  her  philo- 
sophic method  of  treating  the  trite  theme, 
are  not  unlike  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  her  nurture  and  parentage. 
Under  her  lively  pen  the  dull,  and  seeming- 
ly arbitrary  details  of  conventional  decorum 
are  lighted  up  with  the  glow  of  good  sense 
and  with  gleams  of  humor.  As  a  censor  of 
language,  her  later  role,  she  may  be  trusted 
to  acquit  herself  with  equal  credit. 

One  casually  seeing  the  name  "Laura  E. 
Richards"  attached  to  delightful  nonsense 
verses  and  prose  fantasies,  natural  history 
recreations,  and  so  forth,  in  children's 
papers  and  magazines,  or  charmins 
in  covers  with  such  taking  titles  as 
"Four  Feet,  Two  Feet  and  No  Feet," 
"The  Joyous  Story  of  Toto,"  and  others  of 
later  date,  would  hardly  recognize  the  third 
daughter  of  the  same  family.  A  well-stored 
mind,  fine,  quick  perceptions,  a  playful  fan- 
cy, broad  and  tender  sympathies— these  are 
gi^inlvevdencedin   the  writings    of   Mrs. 


. , 

Richards.  Long-time  intimates  of  the  "wit- 
tiest woman  in  Boston"  see  no  cause  for  sur- 
prise in  the  delicious  vein  of  drollery  which 
the  most  domestic  of  her  daughters  is  devel- 
oping in  the  dear  privacy  of  a  sequestered 
home. 

Maud  Howe  Elliott's  work  is  too  familiar 
to  Boston  readers  to  need  rehearsal  here. 
With  plainly  marked  ancestral  traits,  the 
Ward-Howe  sisters  are  yet  strongly  individ- 
ual, not  a  repetend  in  the  group. 

In  the  "Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Sumner"  allusion  is  several  times  made  to 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Misses  Ward  of 
New  York.  The  enthusiastic  admiration 
with  which  these  ladies  were  regarded  by 
him  and  his  group  of  intimates  is  spoken  of 
in  a  letter  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hastings. 
They  are  first  introduced  to  the  reader  as 
the  "Three  Graces  of  Bond  Street,"  of  whom 
one  was  to  become  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Dr. 
Howe,  another  of  his  friend  Crawford 
(Thomas,  the  sculptor),  the  third  of  Mr. 
Mailliard  of  California."  The  biographer 
says  that  Mr.  Sumner  shared  with  many 
others  the  enthusiasm  which  their  wit  and 
beauty  inspired. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lieber,  in  1841,  Mr.  Sum- 
ner speaks  of  them  as  a  "lovely  triumvirate" 
and  in  1842,  in  a  note  to  Longfellow  from 
New  York  writes,  "The  'three  Graces'  are 
blond  and  lovely."  The  marriage  of  Miss 
Julia  Ward  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  is 
mentioned  as  having  taken  place  in  1843, 
directly  after  which  they  went  abroad,— ac- 
companied, it  may  here  be  said,  by  another  of 
the  "Graces,"  Miss  Louisa  Ward,  who  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  following  year,  1844, 
became  Mrs.  Crawford,  wife  of  the  sculptor, 
and  a  few  years  later  mother  of  Francis 
Maiion  Crawford,  the  now  famous  novelist. 

To  Lord  Morpeth  Mr.  Sumner  says,  May 
1, 1843,  "I  cannot  write  too  warmly  of  Howe. 
He  is  shy,  reserved,  modest,  but  full  of 
worth,  intelligence  and  virtue.  Perhaps 
you  will  remember  his  wife,  who  is  unsur- 
passed in  cultivation  by  any  of  her  sex  in 
the  United  States." 

Whittier's"Hero," 

"Who  might  wear  th.e  crest  of  Bayard," 
had  found  his  princess— of  the  thoroughly 
American  type.  Her  soulful  music — 't  was 
sad  and  sweet  by  turns,  "by  starts  't  was 
wild" — was  well  set  to  his  noble  words.  He 
continued  "giving  the  dumb  lip  language;" 
she  sang  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic." 

A  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  wedded 
life,  and  Mrs.  Howe  was  left  a  widow.  Since 
that  time  still  living  laborious,  useful  days, 
as  if  to  do  the  tasks  of  two;  and  never 
doubting  that  the  "woman's  cause  is  man's" 
and  the  man's  cause  woman's.  No  wonder 
her  birthday  in  May  last  found  her  young  at 
seventy,  and  truly  "reverenced  like  a  bles- 
sed saint."  The  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women,  at  its  congress  in 
Denver  in  October  last,  honored  itself  in 
again  electing  her  to  the  office  of  president. 

Patriotic  currents  from  the  .North  and  the 
South,  blood  of  English  non-conformists 
and  of  French  Huguenots,  meet  and  mingle 
in  the  veins  of  Mrs.  Howe.  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  Julia  Cutler  Ward,  whose  name  has  a 
place  in  Griswold's  "Galaxy  of  Female 
Poets,"  was  a  collateral  descendant  of  Gen- 
eral Francis  Marion,  the  adroit  partisan  ran- 
ger of  the  Revolution,  who  was  as  honest  as 
he  was  poor,  as  disinterested  as  he  was 
brave,  and  who,  with  his  "ragged  regiment" 
and  his  "swamp-fox"  tactics,  rendered  such 
service  to  his  country  as  no  other  could  have 
done  in  his  place. 

The  Wards  from  whom  Mrs.  Howe's 
father  (the  late  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Ward,  bank- 
er) were  descended  were  leading  citizens  of 
Rhode  Island  in  colonial  times.  Samuel 
Ward,  a  merchant  and  farmer  of  Westerly 
who  had  held  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
State  three  terms,  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  First  and  to  the  Second  Continental 
"  ogress,  where  he  served  on  important 
committees.  Death  from  smallpox  in  March, 
177G,  prevented  his  taking  further  part  in 
the  proceedings  which  culminated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  "We  have 
lost  a  very  valuable  friend  of  the  Colonies 
in  Governor  Ward  of  Rhode  Island,"  wrote 
John  Adams.  "He  was  an  amiable  and  a 
sensible  man,  a  steadfast  friend  to  his  coun- 

trv  tmrw  trow  nnrf.  nrinninles."      -  -' 


Samuel  ward,  Jr.,  who  was" graduated  at 
Brown  University  with  distinguished  honors 
m  1771,  aged  fifteen,  and  who  died  in  New 
York  in'1832,  has  been  described  a8  a  "ripe, 
classical  scholar,  a  gentleman  of  most  win- 
ning urbanity  of  manners  and  unblemished 
honor."  He  had  a  captain's  commission  in 
the  Continental  Army  in  1775,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Quebec,  was  in  Washington's 
camp  at  Valley  Forge,  and  two  years  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  commercial  affairs  took 
him  to  Europe  and  to  the  East  Indies. 

Famous  "Sam  Ward"  of  the  fourth  gener- 
ation, Mrs.  Howe's  brother,  the  "Uncle  Hor- 
ace Bellingham"  of  his  nephew  Crawford's 
second  novel,  "Doctor  Claudius,"  appeared 
before  the  world  as  a  very  different  type 
of  character.  A  lifelong  friend  of  the  poet 
Longfellow,  his  tastes  were  scholarly  as  well 
as  luxurious.  "Turning  rhymester  on  the 
wrong  side  of  half  a  century,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  published  in  18G5  a  volume  of 
"Lycical  Recreations."  After  his  death  in 
Italy,  May  19, 1884,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year 
the  papers,  recounting  incidents  of  his  ro- 
mantic career,  spoke  of  him  as  "everybody's 
friend."    Siste  Viator. 

Happily,  the  "good  name  of  Howe"  is  yet 
borne  by  a  son,  who,  it  may  here  be  said, 
closing,  being  a  member  of  the  society  of 
mining  engineers,  presumably  does  his  trav- 
elling and  his  writing  chiefly  in  the  interests 
of  economic  science.  M.  H.  G. 


JSosam  gbming  STtanmipt, 

SATUBDAY,    MAY    3,    1890. 


For  the  Little  Blind  Children. 
A  very  pretty  entertainment  is  planned  to  take 
place  at  the  pleasant  home  of  Col.  and  Mrs  F  S 
Hesseltine,  "The  Ingleside,"  in  Melrose,  late"  in 
May,  in  am  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
Little  Edith  Thomas  and  a  number  of  the  other 
children    from  the   kindergarten  are  inviteo.  to 

?tTJltlTOSe  cnilrSn  at  Mrs-  Hesseltine'?  cluHng 
the  afternoon,  and  a  flower  sale  and  fair  will  be 
conducted  by  nine  Melrose  young  ladies  6 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read 
from  her  own  writings,  and  there  will  be  an  ex 
cellent  musical  programme. 


SATURDAY.   MAY    10,    1890. 


To  Aid  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Preparations  are  lively  for  the  flower  sale  and 
evening  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  planned  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Hesseltine,  to 
take  place  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Tuesday, 
May  20,  at  her  home  in  Melrose.  The  presence  of 
Edith  Thomas  and  several  others  of  the  little 
blind  children  from  the  Kindergarten,  will  inter- 
est the  children  of  Melrose  in  this  lovely  charity, 
and  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  read- 
ings and  a  charming  musical  programme  will  in- 
terest older  people. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

AND 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


~S/~OU  are   cordially   invited    to    be    present    at    the   Commence^ 
ment  Exercises  of  this  School,  in  Tremont  Temple,   Tuesday, 
June  3,  at  3  o'clock  T.  M. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  will  be 
assigned,  on  application,  to  members  of  the  corporation  and 
friends  of  the  institution,  to  whom  this  invitation  is  sent,  until 
Saturday,   May   2,4. 

Tickets  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  wish 
to   obtain  them   are  requested   to    indicate   the   number  desired. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  for  Ticket  Holders  until  three 
o'clock,  when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all 
vacant   places. 

John    A.    Bennett, 

South  Boston,   May  jo,   /8qo.  Acting  Director. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  17,  1890. 


A  MARVEL 


Helen  Keller,  Deaf,  Blind  and  Dumb, 
Speaks  Intelligibly. 


The  Only  Well  Authenticated  Case 
of  the  Kind  on  Record. 


Wonderful  Results  of  Patient  and 
Intelligent  Teaching. 


A    Journal     Reporter's     Conversation 
With  the  Little  Girl. 


"  Tho  multitude  wondered  when  they  saw  the 
dumb  speak,"  say  the  Scriptures.  Certainly 
tho  multitude  who  Hvo  amid  the  whirl  and  tu- 
mult of  this  busy  nineteenth  century,  even 
with  its  marvelous  scientific  inventions, 
havo  not  expected  to  see  such  a  miracle 
as  that  recorded  in  Holy  Writ.  But  almost  a  i 
miracle  has  been  wrought:  for,  right  here  in 
Boston,  Helen  Keller  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  the 
hliud,  deaf  and  dumb  erirl  upon  whose  remarka- 
ble mental  Qualifications  comment  has  before 
been  made  in  these  columns,  has  within  tho  last 
six  weeks  been  taught  to  speak  intelligibly. 
This  is  the  only  well  authenticated  case  of  the 
kind  that  his  ever  been  known  In 
the  world,  and  transcends  in  its  marvel- 
ous element  the  caso  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man.  The  quickness  with  whioh  Helen 
Keller  has  always  imbibed  knowledge 
seems  little  less  than  a  miracle,  No  child  in  the 
full  possession  oi  her  faculties  ever  made  such 
qulok  strides,  it  is  said,  and  what  she  learned  she 
retained.  In  one  yoar  she  acquired  a  vocabulary 
of  1  COO  words,  the  average  vocabul ary  being  from 
1 200  to  1400  words,  oven  of  thoso  who  can  see. 
Her  great  efforts  to  make  herself  understood 


and  her  discouragement  at  failure  convinced 
her  relatives  that  a  tremendous  intellectual 
force  must  bo  locked  up  within  her,  for  which  an 
outlet  must  be  found,  or  tho  child  die.  Her 
family  consulted  with  Mr.  M.  Anaenos  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  and  ho  sent  to  them,  as  a  teacher  for 
the  child,  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  who  has 
oontmued  hor  teacher  and  constant  companion 
ever  since.  Possessed  of  a  very  nervous  temper- 
ament, it  has  always  been  feared  that  her  studies 
would  affect  her  physical  health,  and  they  have 
been  restricted  as  much  as  possible.  But  she  is 
tireless  in  her  search  for  information,  and  her 
hunger  for  knowledge  is  insatiate.  She  has 
not  the  slightest  perception  of  light  or  sound, 
being  totally  deaf  and  blind.  But  tho 
acuteness  of  her  remaining  senses,  and  especial- 
ly that  of  touch  and  feeling  generally,  has  been 
brought  to  perfection  by  constant  exercise. 
She  recognizes  her  friends  as  soon  as  she  comes 
In  contact  witli  them,  either  with  their  hands 
or  dress,  and  not  the  faintest  odor  es- 
capes her.  She  Is  passionately  fonu  of 
music  and  dancing.  She  is  made  aware  of  the 
former  by  tho  vibrations  of  the  floor,  and  of  the 
latter  by  feeling  the  motions  of  tho  feet  and  the 
bending  of  the  knees  of  her  partner.  Her 
vocabulary  lias  now  increased  to  over 
three  thousand  words,  which  she  can 
spell  without  a  mistako  and  employ  accurately 
in  composition.  "  I  must  learn  many  things  "  is 
one  of  her  favorite  expressions,  and  she  has  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Latin 
and  Greek  that  is  remarkable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. She  has  been  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  scientific  u-.eu  throughout  this 
country,  and  thoy  havo  oven  come  from  abroad 
to  study  her  case,  every  now  development  in 
which  is  eagerly  watched  for  Dy  them.  But  to 
come  down  to  the  latest  development— the  power 
to  spe;i  ic. 

A  representative  of  The  Journal  had  an  inter- 
esting conversation  yesterday  with  Miss  Sullivan. 
who  has  been  Helen's  teacher  for  the  past  throe 
years.  Miss  Sullivan  expressed  much  surprise 
and  regret  that  the  wonderful  development 
which  has  been  effooted  had  become  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  for  it  had  been  Helen's  and 
her  own  desire  to  keep  tho  matter  secret 
for  a  fow  weeks  longer  iu  oraer  to  sur- 
prise her  parents  when  she  returns  to  her 
Southern  home.  "However."  she  continued, 
"  as  tho  fact  that  Helon  lias  learned  to  talk  has 
been  stated  in  Tho  Journal,  it  seems  impossible 
to  preserve  secrecy  any  longer,  and  I  have  there- 
fore no  objection  to  giving  you  more  dotailed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  matter. 

In  tho  first  place,  let  me  correct  some  false 
Impressions  that  are  prevalent.  He?en  Is  n-.t 
a  regular  pupil  at  tho  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  boing  undor  the  care  of  a 
private  teacher  there.  She  is  there 
simply  to  obtain  tho  advantages  of  the 
apparatus  which  the  institution  contains  and 
for  thoso  other  advantages  desirable  for  a  I 
child  in  her  condition,  in  tho  possession  of 
which  this  city  ol  Boston  excels  all 
others.  I  havo  tho  whole  charge  of  her,  and 
ray  salary  is  paid  by  tier  father,  so  you  can  see 
she  is  not  a  pupil  of  the  institution.  Her  parents 
reside  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  Iter  father  sent  North 
for  a  teacher,  and  1  went  South  and  taught  her 
in  her  own  homo  for  two  years.  Then  wo  camo 
North,  and  to  Boston  about  the  16th  of  last  Oc- 
tober. 

Helen  has  known  for  a  long  time  that  other 
people  spoke,  and  has  been  vory  eager  to  learn  to 
talk  herself.  For  instance,  sho  had  tried  to  say 
mamma  and  papa,  accenting  tho  first  syllable. 
She  had  tried  this  by  placing  hor  hand  on  my 
throat  and  lips,  getting  tho  motion  of  them  and  . 
duplicating  it.  I 

Tlie  knowledge  that  people  who  wero    deaf 
could  speak  has  been  coming  to  hor  gradually 


ever  since  last  October;  but.  rt  was  not  ■ 
I  heard  th£  story  of  a  child  in  Norway  who  was 
doaf,  iremb  and  blind,  and  who,  it  was 
said.  had  learned  to  talk,  that,  she 
really  felt  that  she  could  learn.  She  began  to 
.  make  sounds,  but  they  wore  auite  unpleasant 
and  did  not  really  constitute  talk.  I  then  con- 
'  eluded  to  take  her  to  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  who  is 
Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  And,  by 
the  way,  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  take  her 
to  Miss  Fuller  as  the  Principal  of  that 
school,  but  to  Miss  Fuller  an  an  individual. 
I  asked  her  if  it  would  bo  possible  for  Helcu  to 
learn  to  speak.  Miss  Fuller  answered  that  she 
certainly  could  be  taught  to  talk,  and  she  began 
immediately  to  teach  her.  Of  course  she  could 
not  understand  Miss  Fuller,  and  I  have  acted 
as  interpreter.  Her  sense  of  touch  Is 
very  acute.  So  I  would  spell  the  words  out  to 
her  on  her  hands  with  my  hands,  and  sho  would 
follow  my  directions.  For  instance,  I  would  say 
to  her  in  that  way,  'Miss  Fuller  wants  you  to 
put  your  tongue  in  the  roof  of  your  mouth,' 
and  she  would  do  so. 

At  her  first  lesson.  Miss  Fuller  gave  her  the 
same  words,  mamma  and  papa,  which  sho  had 
been  trying  to  say,  teaching  her  to  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable,  or,  in  other  words,  show- 
ing her  the  length  of  the  syllables.  You  see  that 
in  those  two  words  the  child  acquired  the 
sounds  of  m,  p  and  a,  and  when  she  had  got 
those  sounds  of  courso  she  could  say  a  great 
many  other  words  containing  that  combination 
of  letters.  In  that  same  lesson  she  was  givon 
the  words  is  and  it,  which  gavo  her 
the  sounds  of  short  i.  s  andt;  and  with  that 
combination  she  could  make  ■  any  word  with 
that  combination  of  letters.  The  more  words 
she  learned,  the  greater  fluency  she  ac- 
quired. She  will  be  10  years  old  ii\_ 
June,  but  has  a  wonderful  command  of  1  xu. 
guage.  Few  children  12  yoars  old,  or  even 
older,  have  the  command  of  language  that  she 
has.  Her  triple  affliction  came  upon  her  when 
she  was  19  months  old,  ana  was  tho/fesult  of  a 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  the^ftomach.  In 
her  second  lesson  she  acquired  fctie  sound  of  long 
o  and  of  o  in  boot,  (she  has  seen  Miss  Fuller 
only  eleven  times  in  all,  although  of  course  she 
has  had  to  be  drilled  a  groat  deal  by  me  between 
her  lessons.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Fuller, 
who  has  beep  very  kind  indeed." 

At  this  point -in  the  conversation,  its  subject, 
the  child  upon  whom  such  a  marvel  has  been 
wrought,  camo  bounding  into  the  room  and 
seated  herself  in  Miss  Sullivan's  Jap,  with  a 
lavish  show  of  affection  which  proved 
how  much  attached  sho  had  become 
to  her  teacher  and  companion.  Phvslcally  and 
mentally  Helen  Keller  is  in  no  way  behind  the 
child  ot  her  years.  She  is  wonderfully  pretty,  and 
has  a  very  intelligent  faco  upon  which  is  pictured 
with  the  greatest  clearness  every  emotion.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapidity  of  her  physical 
development  her  frame  is  fitly  proportioned, 
her  stature  erect,  ber  features  symmetrica!  and 
her  figure  wonderfully  graceful.  Seated  in  Miss 
bullivan'slap.with  tier  long  hair  flowing  over  her 
shoulders,  she  immediately  entered  into  a  con- 
versation, Mis?  Sullivan  acting  as  interpreter. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  writer  had  been 
just  a  little  sceptical  in  regard  to 
tho  girl's  ability  to  speak  understand- 
lngly.  He  had  heard  of  similar  wonderful 
cases,  but  had  never  seen  the  subjects,  and  had 
understood  that  their  alleged  talk  was  a  suc- 
cession of  very  disagreeable  and  almost  unin- 
telligible sounds.  It  was  with  great 
surprise,  therefore,  that  he  heard 
Issuing  from  the  lips  of  the  child  before 
him  the  question,  addressed  to  Miss 
Sullivan,  "Who  is  your  company?"  To  bo  sure 
tho  tone  was  a  triilo  guttural,  and  there 
a  slight  pauso  after  each  word;  hut 
the  tone  was  not  especially  disagreeable, 
and  tho  enunciation  Mas  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  enable  tho  writer  to  understand 
what  was  said.  "Where  does  he  live?"  was  tho 
next  question,  and  this,  too.  was  easily  under- 
stood. Then  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
"Have  you  any  children?"  and  "Have  you  any 
wife?"  The  writer  was  obliged  to  confess. 
In  a  very  humble  manner,  that  ho 
had  neither;  and  Miss  Sullivan  laughingly 
cautioned  her  little  charge  against  boing  too 
inquisitive.  Tho  word  "children"  seemed  to 
bother  the  child  considerably,  especially  tho 
sound  of  "  ch,"  and  several  attempts  had  to  be 
made  before  the  writer  could  understand  It.  As 
the  conversation  progressed,  however,  Helen 
seemed  to  speak  with  moro  case  and 
confidence,  and  the  writer  found  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  she  said.  Occasionally,  if 
she  found  difficulty  In  enunciating  a  word  or 
syllable,  sho  would  touch  her  teacher's  throat 
and  lips  willi  her  lingers  to  get  the  motion,  and 
then  the  difficulty  would  disappear.  Some  of 
tho  sentences  which  she  uttered  with  surprising 
olearness,  under  the  circumstances,  u 
these:  "I  am  learning  to  speak;"  "I 
you  understand  mo?"  "My  mother  will  he 
bo  surprised  to  hear  mo  speak ;  "  "1  am  going  to 
learn  to  make  my  voice  sweet;"  "  I  am  going 
home  in  June;"  "That  will  bo  very  soon ;  "  "I 
shall  talk  to  my  dear  little  sister  and  my  parents 
and  brothers  and  all."  These  sentencos  seemed 
vory  pathetic,  but  their  pathos  was  relioved 
by  tho  expression  of  delight  that  played 
over  tho  mobile  countenance  of  the  girl,  as  she 
anticipated    the   great   pleasure   which  her  ac- 

Suireuicnt  of  a  new  faculty  would  c;ist  into  that : 
outhern  home.     After  she  had   loft    :ho  i 
Miss   Sullivan  resumed   her  conversation  with 
the  writer.     "Miss  Fuller,"  sho  said,  "has  con- 
tinued with  Helen,  until  sho   lias  taught  her  all 
tho  elements  of  sound;  stic   has  them   all   now, 
and  attempts  to   say   everything.     That  is  the 
brightest   tiling   about   ber— that  she  pud 
quickly  what  a  word  must  sound  like." 

'"  Do  you  think  that  her  learning  to  talk  has 
injured  her  in  any  way '.'  "  asked  iho  writer. 

"She  is  so  Intense  in  everything  that  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  so  somewhat.     Sho  bus  111 
vous  temperament  that  always  accompanies  a 


a 


bjigrht  mind,   and  her   efforts  to  learn  to  talk 

9S  6Thi?d^herH80  that  sh9,i8  ™a* 
urea,    i  hat  is  why  we  are  swine  away  to  the 

MissVullWan3?""111"  8uch  a  case  ^  the  world, 

ir,"  v  said  th^t  th,ere  ls  a  deaf  and  dumb  child 
io„i^0r^ay  ^t°  has  learned  to  speak  very 
£?2Xa,,t4ft  bUt  ttle  °-as6  is  not  ™>  authentN 
?rv  dT  .  ^'fi10  other  ?uch  case  m  this  coun- 
try.    Laura  Bridgman,  whom  1  knew  very  well 

JSti-K.*0  U&er  sonnds<  but  they  were  very  dls: 
T?r Ha.bJ%Sbe,n;5v,er  Earned  to  talk,  although  \ 
Dr.  Howe  thought  she  conld  do  so."  I 


she  touched  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  tmitatsd 
the  vocal  action  aDd  said  the  word  quite-pfalnly. 
It  was  touching  to  see  her  when  she  tirst  took  th<j 
cat,  reel  to  see  if  it  had  eyes  and  could  see.  In 
spite  of  the  rain  the  day  and  evening  were  suc- 
cessful in  point  of  nueabers  attending  as  well  as 
in  interest  for  all. 


C\ 


A  Second  I.aiirn   Biitlgmmi. 

When  the  late  Dr.   Howe  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  South  Boston  years  ago  taught 
that  poor  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl 
from    New    Hampshire    how    to    read   and 
write,  many  Bostonians  well  remember  the 
wonder  and  admiration  the  achievement  ex- 
,\    cited  from  scientists  and  philanthropists  the 
^\ world  over.     The  case  of  Laura  Bridgman 
was  regarded  as  almost  a  miracle.      But  that 
•enlevement,     marvelous    though    it    was 
Is    surpassed     in     the      case      of      little 
Helen       Keller      of     Alabama,      who      a 
few     years     ago      was     as     helpless     and 
as  hopeless  as  ever  Laura  Bridgman  was,  but 
to-day,  thanks  to  a  devoted  teacher  and  the 
methods  of  the  Perkins  Institution,   cannot 
snly  read,   but   actually    speak.    This  is  ~" ' 
achievement  which  has  no  known  para 
and  it  is  the  crowning  triumph  of  tjww  no, 
•chool  in  which  Dr.  Howe  nearly  GO  years  ago 
began  his  work  of  making  science  serve  hu- 
^    nianity.      Too     much     praise     cannot     be 
J  ^  flVen    to     Miss    Annie     M.    Sullivan,    the 
^   teacher,    who    for    two    years     and    more 
£   has    had    the     little    girl    in    charge,    and 
CN  j  has  ,ed  hf!r  mind  from  darkness  into  light 
\   It  is  already  apparent  that  Helen  Keller  pos- 
sesses  extraordinary    intellectual    qualifica- 
tions, and  their  expansion  now  that  she  has 
once  gained  the  power,  of  speech  will'We- 
nfter  be  comparatively  easy.    The   story  of 
the  life  of  this  remarkable  child  is  related  in 
another  column.    Our  readers  are  certain  to 
End  it  of  absorbing  interest. 
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iSoston  1  betting  Granger  tpt. 
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It  is  dow  stated  that  little  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
Helen  Kellar's  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  companion 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  has  learned  to  speak-. 


'VO^.V, 


A  Successful  Entertainment. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  last  eveniag  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hesseltlne  of  Melrose  at  an 
entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  The  evening  programme  was  liter- 
ary and  musical,  and  the  large,  pleasant 
rooms  were  filled  with  people  to  enjoy 
it.  Mrs.  Howe's  chosen  poems  were  from 
a  manuscript  book,  and  were  pictures  of  travel. 
Before  reading  each  one  she  gave  a  little  story  of 
the  day  and  scene  where  it  was  written.  One 
was  of  a  boy  at  San  Domingo,  another  a 
Breton  story,  another  in  Florence,  another 
on  a  bit  of  life  and  sentiment  seen  from  the 
window  of  a  Pullman  while  travelling  in 
this  country.  Mrs.  Hesseltine  wisely  arranged 
no  formal  programme,  and  the  interspersing  of 
music  when  it  was  most  appropriate  gave  the 
evening  an  agreeable  social  tone  rather  than  of 
formality.  Mr.  C.  N.  Allen,  Miss  Georgia  Pray, 
Miss  Gooch  and  Miss  Marion  Cate  played,  and 
there  were  songs  by  Miss  Josie  Sabin,  Miss  Bai- 
ley and  Master  Jamie  Woods  of  St.  James's 
Church. 

During  the  afternoon  there  had  bean  a  pretty 
flower  sale  and  a  fair  table  tor  the  children  of 
Melrose  to  meet  Edith  Thomas  and  several  other 
children  from'  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
The  young  ladies  who  were  Mrs.  Hesseltine's  aids 
were  Misses  Helen  G.  Harris,  Mollie  Blanchard, 
Marion  Cate,  Lillian  Jones,  Annie  iiiown,  Mabel 
Barry,  Amy  Barry,  Jennie  Conant,  Bessie  FCwkes 
and  Gertrude  Hesseltine.  The  blind  children 
came  with  Miss  Vose,  assistant  matron-  at 
the  Perkins  Institution,  and  Miss  Markham, 
teacher  of  Edith  Thomas.  The  children 
were  entertained  by  singing,  flowers  and  a  tea. 
Miss  Hattie  Ramsdell,  Miss  Hattie  Norris,  Master 
Blackman  and  small  Master  Lois  were  the  other 
kindergarten  children  present,  and  Edith  Thomas, 
who  is  not  only  blind'  hut  deaf  and  dumb,  spoke 
for  the  first  time,  saying  "Kitty"  in  response  to 
her  teacher's  telling  her  the  name  of  the  little  crea- 
ture she  was  fondling.  As  Miss  Markhamsaid  tin 
word  the  little  girl  pi-,  t  her  finger  tips  of  one  hand 
neon  her  teacher's  throat.     With  her  o'her  hand 


EDITH  THOMAS  HAS  SPOKEN. 


Deaf  and   Blind  She  Is,   but 
Dumb  No  Longer. 


Unexpected  but  Delightful  Episode  at 
the    Entertainment    in    Aid    of   the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at   Mrs. 
F.    S.    Hesseltine's.     Melrose— Inter- 
esting Exercises. 

Mrs.  P.  S.  Hesseltine's  entertainment  in 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was  a 
notable  occasion  for  the  many  friends  of  that 
institution,  who  assembled  yesterday  after- 
noon at  her  lovely  home— "Ingleside"— In 
Melrose.  A  large  table  in  the  centre  ot  the 
drawing  room  was  covered  with  pretty  and 
interesting  articles,  made  by  a  number  of 
Melrose  young  ladies,  which  found  a  ready 
sale.  A  stand  In  the  window  was  laden  with 
fragrant  lilac  blossoms,  and  here  were  ar- 
ranged the  little  baskets,  filled  with  tiny 
bouquets  of  pansles  and  lilies  of  the 
valley,  which  were  sold  by  little 
Misses  Gracie  Washburn.  Lucia  Soule, 
Annie  Sears  and  Carrie  Dill.  The  young 
ladies  who  assisted  Mrs.  Hesseltine  and  had 
charge  of  the  table  were  Misses  Helen  G. 
Harris,  Mollie  Blanchard.  Marion  '  Cate, 
Lillian  Jones,  Annie  Brown,  Mabel  Barry, 
Amy  Barry,  Jennie  Conant,  Bessie  Fowkes 
and  Gertrude  Hesseltlne.  Tne  Interesting 
little  party  ot  children  from  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston, 
and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  arrived  about  3 
o'clock,  with  the  teachers.  Miss  Vose, 
the  assistant  matron  at  the  latter  school, 
and  Miss  Harriet  Markham,  Edith  Thomas' 
special  teacher.  There  was  in  the  party  this 
Interesting  little  gin,  who  ls  not  only  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  blind,  and  Miss  Hattie  Norris, 
Miss  Hattie  Kamsdell.  with  Master  John 
Victor  Blackman  and  little  Master  "Lois," 
all  of  whom  seemed  to  enjoy  their  afternoon, 
and  certainly  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 
school  children  of  the  town,  who  came  to 
meet  them  directly 

After  the  Close  of  School. 
There  was  an  interesting  informal  pro- 
gramme late  iu  the  afternoon,  when  little 
Miss  Norris  of  Jamaica  Plain  sang  "The 
Child's  Good  Night"  sweetly,  and  Miss  Josle 
Zahn.  a  sister  of  Miss  Marie  Zahu,  sang 
"Dutch  Dolls"  very  acceptably  to  a  delighted 

audience  of  little  folks.  There  was  a 
memorable  tableau  when  in  the  centre  of 
the  dining  room  little  Edith  sat  with  her  hand 
in  that  ol  her  teacher,  Miss  Markhain,  read- 
ing lrom  a  story  book  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters, and  spelling  out  the  words  of  tne 
story  In  the  sign  language,  her  face 
meanwhile  changing  its  expression  continu- 
ally with  the  chauge  in  the  Ideas  of  the  piece 
she  was  reading.  Surrounding  her,  with  the 
keenest  interest  and  pleased  astonishment 
upon  every  face,  were  the  children  who  had 
come  to  meet  her,  and  many  were  the  child- 
ish expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration 
heard  upon  every  side.  Little  Edith  has 
made  wonderful  progress  during  this  past 
vear,  or,  at  least,  has  begun  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  the  careful  and  scientific  training  to 
which  she  has  been  subjected. 

There  was  one  Item  on  the  programme 
wlncli  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  gratifying 
and  delicti  tful—Kdith  Thomas  spoke.  It  was 
only  a  short  time  ago  mat  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence was  conveyed  that  Helen  Kellar,  little 
Edith's  friend,  had  been  taught  to  speak. 
Sne  and  Edith  have  the  same  teacher,  Miss 
Fuller  of  the  Horace.  Mann  scnool.  although 
Edith  has  had  but  three  lessons  as 
yet,  while  Helen  has  had  perhaps 
ten,  and  one  of  Helen's  most  distinct 
words  has  been  "Kitty."  Amoug  the  many 
pets  which  claim  "Ingleside"  as  a  place  of 
residence  are  two  very  pretty  kittens,  and, 
of  course,  these  were  found  by  the  little  blind 
children  almost  immediately,  and  stood  In 
great  danger  of  being  "loved  to  death." 
These  children  are  notably  unselfish  and  gen- 
erous In  their  ways,  and  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  kitten  was  placed  In  Edie's  arms. 
She  was  delighted,  and  as  the  teacher  said 
the  word  "Kitty"  once  or  twice,  she 
placed  the  linger  tips  of  one  hand 
upon      the      teacher's      11ns,      and      with 


the  other  hand  clasped  lightly  tne  react 
throat,  then  guided  by  the  muscular  action  of 
the  ■goat  and  the  position  of  the  teeth, 
tougirPand  lips  as  Interpreted  biMthat  mar- 
vellous ami  delicate  touch  of  he«sne  said' 
the  word  "Kitty"  over  and  over  afcaln  dis- 
tinctly in  a  very  pretty  way.  She  can  be 
called  dumb  no  longer,  and  before  the  sum- 
mer vacation  comes  will  have  mastered  quite 
a  number  of  words,  and,  such  is  her  Intelli- 
gence and  patience,  may,  in  spite  of  the  loss 
ol  three  senses,  yet 

Speak  Quite  Readily. 
Her  history  is  very  interesting.  She  was 
born  In  Maplewood,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
her  contracting  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
which  occurred  when  she  was  4  years  old, 
had  been  a  very  healthy  child  of  more  than 
ordinary  quickness  and  ability.  She  had 
attained  a  greater  command  of  language  than 
most  children  of  her  age.  What  a  contrast 
between  these  "other  days,"  as  she  calls 
them,  and  the  days,  which  followed,  when 
speech  and  sight  were  completely  gone,  and 
gradually  the  senses  of  speech  and  smell 
went  too.  After  the  varied  Instruction  of  the 
blind  school  the  little  girl  has  advanced 
so  far  as  to  make  the  rest  of 
her  study  comparatively  easy.  The  extent  of 
her  vocabulary  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
it  numbers  at  least  700  words.  Readlne, 
which  was  once  an  irksome  task,  has  become 

a  pleasure  to  her.     Her  idea  of  locality  and 
the  independence  ot  movement  winch  always  . 
characterized  her  are  remarkable,  and  her 
industrv  and  patience  are   more   noticeable 
from  day  to  day.    She  has  great  ability,  and  Is 
in   every   respect  a  very   wonderful   child. 
In  the  evening   a   large   and  distinguished 
company  assembled  In  the  parlors,  dining 
hall  and  library,  where  there  was  enjoyed  an 
interesting  programme,  which  consisted  of 
songs  bv  Miss  Josle  Zahn,  the  taiented  young 
soprano":  Master  James   M.  Wood,  the  boy 
soprano   of   St.  James'  Church  of  this  city. 
Miss  Cate  acting  as  accompanist.    Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  read  some  selections  from  her 
unpublished    poems,   and    there    were   In- 
strumental   selections    by    Mr   Charles    N. 
Allen     and     Miss     Georgie     Pray    of    the 
Beethoven  club.    Mrs.  Jacob  Hecht  of  Bos- 
ton, who  was  to  have  contriDUted  some  piano 
solos,  was,  much  to  the  regret  of  all,  detained 
by  illness  at  her  home.    Altogether  the  even- 
ing was  most  enjoyable,  and  a  generous  sum 
was  gained  for  the  school,  despite  the  very 
Inclement  weather  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  day. 


Boston  15 bating  transcript. 


WE^ESDAI,    MAY    38.    1890. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  called  upon  last 
evening  by  a  large  Dumber  of  friends,  to  extend 
to  her  their  congratulations  upon  her  seventy- 
first  birthday.  Mrs.  Howe  spent  a  very  quiet  day. 
Among  those  who  called  were  Mr.  J.  L.  Dwight, 
Mr.  Francis  Boor,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  Mrs.  Elliott, 
vliss  Tappan,  General  F.  A.  Walker  and  others. 
Flowers,  not  by  any  means  the  least  appreciated 
of  which  was  a  great  basket  of  field  flowers- 
daisies  and  buttercups  which  the  children  ot  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  gath- 
eied,  were  sent  her. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Paper. 


SATURDAY,    MAY   24,  1890. 


An  entertainment  was  held    on    Tuesday  at 
cf£'»  ,     ?;  He88elt|ne's  pretty  home,  "  In°le 
side      in  M    rose.    A  number  of  fancy  artides 
made  by  tne  young  ladies  of  Melrose   were  tor 

Jnr^r^i?  *,°in«  t0  aid  the  kindlrSrten 
for  the  blind.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  blind 
children  from  South  Boston  and  the  JamTca 
Plain  kindergarten  arrived,  and  they  spent  such 
an  enjoyable  afternoon  at  lovely  "7nSe"  as 
will  be  long  remembered  by  the  little  ones  In 
the  evening  a  large  audience  listened  to  an  inter  ! 
esting  program,  which  consisted  of  reading  bv 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  songs  by  Miss  Li* 
Zahn  and  Master  James  M.  Wood,  and inSn 
™ent,al  mn«c  by  Miss  Georgie  Pray  and  Mr" 
Charles  N  Allen.  A  pretty  sum  of  money  was 
realized,  which  will  be  given  to  the  schooT 
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COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES 
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S  School  for  tie  Bll 


Tremont  Temple, 
TCJE5bAT,  JUNE   3,    1890,  AT  3  P.M. 


DOORS    0?EN    AT    2.30    0  CLOCK. 


SA/nCJEL  ELIOT,  PRESlblNQ. 


No    tickets     are    required    for    the    second     balcony    of    the    Temple,    to    which 
the    public     are    cordially     invited. 


THE    PIANO    USED    IS    A    KNABE    GRAND. 
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Part   1. 

ORGAN  —  Prelude   and    Fugue  in    G   minor,     .  .  Bach 

JOHN   BURNHAM 


I       EXERCISE   IN   GEOGRAPHY. 

WESLEY    E.    NEWTON     FRANK    G.    BAKER     and    LAWRENCE   MANNIX. 

2!      BAND  — Overture,  "Tambour  der   Garde,"        .  A.  E.  Tilt 


3.      READING   BY  THE  TOUCH. 

ALICE   M.    BANNON   and   EDITH    M.    THOMAS. 

4  EXERCISE   IN   ANATOMY. 

HARRY    E.    MOZEALOUS. 

5  SOLO   FOR  CLARINET— "Luisa  di  Montfort,"— Op.  82,    Bergson 

JOHN    F.    MORRISON. 


6.      ESSAY  — "The   Future  of  the  Colored    Man." 

CLARENCE    E.    HAWKES. 
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Part  2. 


1.  THE  SEVEN   LITTLE  SISTERS. 

Illustrated   in   Clay   by   the   KINDERGARTEN   CHILDREN 

dM4-   f Hat,  ^nClo ,  /)WVl£LA<fi<A '   ircfuti. 

2.  GYMNASTICS  /ND   MILITARY  DRILL 


3.      SOLO   FOR  VIOLIN  —  "Fantaisie,"    . 

CHARLES   W.    HOLMES. 


Ch.  De  Beriot 


4.     CHORUS   FOR   FEMALE  VOICES  —  "  Hither !    Fairies,"  Trip 


5.     PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

A.    P.    PEABODY,    D.D. 


6. 

CHORUS 

—  "  How   brightly   shines  !  " 

@@© 
jSar^es   of    Qraduates. 

Bach 

CHARLES   BENAIAH    BOWEN 

JOHN    BURNHAM. 

CLARENCE    ERNEST   HAWKES. 

CHARLES   W. 

HOLMES.                        HENRY   MERRITT. 

MICHAEL  J.    SHEA. 
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ANOTHER  LAURA   DBIDGEMAN. 


LITTLE  HELEN'  KELLER,  THOUGH  BLIND  AND 

DEAF,  LEARNING  TO  USE  THE  SPOKEN 

LANGUAGE. 

Boslon,  May  15  (Special).—  About  two  years  ago  an 
account  was  published  of  a  remarkable  child,  Helen 
Keller,  who  came  from  Alabama  and  was  placed  in 
the  South  Boston  .Blind  Asylum.  Sho  is  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  presenting  the  same  obstacles  to  teaching 
that  Laura  Bridgeman  did.  This  child  showed  a  re- 
markable desire  to  learn  and  in  the  first  year  she  had 
gained  a  vocabulary  of  1,800  words.  Two  years  be- 
fore that  she  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  language. 
Her  efforts  to  learn  showed  that  she  had  within  her  a 
tremendous  intellectual  force,  that  must  either  find  an 
outlet  or  make  a  wreck  of  the  child.  The  child  was 
well  formed,  physically  pretty  and  pleasing  in  her 
manners  to  an  unusual  degree  and  she  roused  an 
unusual  Interest  among  philanthropists.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year  in  school  her  vocabulary  had  in- 
creased to  3,000  words.  Now  comes  a  still  more 
remarkable  development.  About  four  weeks  ago  the 
child  was  placed  in  the  care  of  Miss  Fuller,  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  and  since  then  she  has  acquired 
the  power  to  express  herself  in  spoken  words  which 
are  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  one.  The  wonder- 
ful progress  made  by  tho  child  within  two 
years  after  she  had  lirst  been  placed  in  the  South 
Boston  Asylum  is  illustrated  by  her  ability  to  write. 
After  the  words  became  familiar  to  her  she  began  to 
use  them  in  her  writing,  as  shown  in  tins  little  com- 
position, which  she  wrote  during  her  visit  to  Boston  ; 

"This  morning  teacher  and  I  sat  by  the  window 
and  wo  saw  a  little  boy  walking  on  tho  sidewalk.  It 
was  raining  very  hard  and  he  had  a  very  large 
umbrella  to  keep  off  the  rain  drops.  I  do  not  know 
how  old  he  was,  but  think  he  may  have  been  six  years 
old.  Perhaps  his  name  was  Joe.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  was  going,  because  he  was  a  strange  lrttlo 
boy.  But  perhaps  Lis  mother  sent  him  to  a  store  to 
buy  something  for  dinner.  He  liad  a  bag  in  one  hand. 
I  suppose  he  was  going  to  take  it  to  his  mother." 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    4,    1890. 


WHAT   THE    BLIND   CAN    DO. 

A     Remarkable     Exhibition    Yesterday 
Afternoon  in  Tremont  Temple. 


Nature  always  provides  a  perfect  June  day  for 
the  commencement  exercises  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
as   if    by  contrast,   she   would   emphasize  the 
great  privation  under  which  the  blind  must 
struggle.     Yesterday  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule  and  a  perfect  day  marked  the  occasion  in 
Tremont  lemple.    Promptly   at  three  o  clock 
the    organ     struck    up,   the    great     hall     be- 
ing   packed    as    usual.      On    the    platform 
sat     the     teachers     and      scholars     of      Per- 
kins   Institution     and    the   Kindergarten    for 
the  Blind,   little  Helen  Kellar  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Hon.   Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Francis  Jackson.  Rev.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body  and  others.    John  Burnham  played  Bach  3 
prelude  and  fugue  in  G  minor  with  great  credit 
to  himself,   and   then   Dr.  Eliot  made  a  little 
speech   of  welcome.    He  said:   "I  am  glad  to 
welcome  you  to  these  commencement  exercises 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  as   we  have   done 
every  year  for  the  past  twenty  years.    Many  of 
you  know  from  the  past  exactly  what  to  expect. 
To     those     who    have     never     before    been 
here    I   would    say    that   what    we    do    here 
today     is    but     a     fair     specimen     of     the 
work     we     are     doing     continually     m    the 
school.    We  do  not  overdo  or  misrepresent  the 
result  of  our  methods  of  training,  and  we  be- 
lieve this  opportunity  to  see  what  development 
these  children  are  capable  of  will  inspire  you 
all  with  a  new  sympathy  for  the  blind.    There 
are  two  facts  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to  speak 
today.    First,  the  absence  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  our 
director,  who  has  labored  so  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully in  the  past  for  the  success  of  this  school. 
Mr  Anagnos  is  in  Europe  seeking  to  restore  the 
health  which  he  impaired  in  overwork  for  the 
institutions  under  his  charge.    His  place  has 
been  temporarily  filled  by  Mr.  John  A.  Bennett, 
who,     with     no    special     training     for     the 
position,   has  carried  on   Mr.  Anagnos's  work 
with  success  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
trustees.    The  other  important  fact  is  that  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  we  ask   for  no 
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money  today.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are 
all  met,  the  fund  for  the  kindergarten  is  all 
raised.  We  have  therefore  no  reason  to  ask  for 
money.  At  the  same  time  we  expect  you  to 
give  it  without  being  asked.  We  can  find 
plenty  of  uses  for  money,  as  the  buildings  at 
South  Boston  need  improvements,  and  enlarged 
accommodations  are  almost  necessary  at  Per- 
kins Institution." 

Dr.  Eliot  then  announced  an  exercise  in  geog- 
raphy, .and  Blasters  Wesley  E.  Newton,  Frank 
G.  Baker  and  Lawrence  Mannix  came 
forward.  The  first  boy  began  by  exhibiting  and 
describing  the.  map  of  Boston,  upon  which  he 
located  the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Ait 
Museum,  the  Natural  History  Rooms,  Chauncy 
Hall  School  and  other  prominent  buildings,  and 
denoted  the  situations  of  the  Back  Bay,  the 
West  and  North  Ends,  Charlestown,  the  North 
Church,  etc.  The  next  boy  pointed  out  East 
Boston,  Chelsea  and  South  Boston,  with  Perkins 
Institution,  and  the  last  boy  pointed  out  the 
boundaries  and  suburban  districts,  all  showing 
a  remarkable  facility  of  memory  and  a  famili- 
arity with  the  localities  named  which  might 
well  put  to  the  blush  many  a  boy  of  their  own 
age  in  the  public  schools. 

The  brass  band  connected  with  the  school 
played  an  overture  to  "Tambour  der  Garde,"  by 
Tilt,  and  Dr.  Eliot  announced  the  reading  by 
touch  by  little  Edith  Thomas,  the  deaf  ana 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  and  Alice  M.  Bannon. 
Edith  Thomas  showed  a  remarkable  degree  of 
improvement  during  the  past  year,  reading 
through  her  left  fingertips  and  pronouncing 
through  her  right  —  and  her  teacher  —  a  story 
made  up  of  words  of  several  syllables.  Alice 
Bannon  read  fluently  and  easily  a  story  which 
she  had  never  encountered  until  she  came  for- 
ward to  the  reading-desk.  The  vast  audience  of 
people  who  can  never  get  over  the  wonder  in- 
spired in  common  mortals  by  the  art  of  read- 
ing through  one's  fingertips  cheered  the 
children  to  the  echo,  and  several  bouquets  were 
presented  them. 

An  exercise  in  anatomy  by  Harry  E.  Mozea- 
lous,  during  which  he  pointed  out  and  defined 
the  uses  of  the  bones  in  a  human  skeleton 
which  had  been  brought  on  to  the  platform,  was 
convincing  proof  that  if  it  should  ever  become 
possible  to  have  practising  blind  physicians. 
Young  Mozealous  has  already  laid  a  good 
foundation  for  such  a  profession  in  the  study  of 
anatomy. 

The  solo  which  had  been  allotted  to  John  F. 
Morrison  was  performed  in  his  absence  by 
Master  A.  H.  Martin,  who  showed  great  profi- 
ciency on  his  instrument.  The  selection  was 
"Luisa  di  Montfort,"  by  Bergson,  op.  82. 

Clarence  E.  Hawkes  delivered  an  essay  on  the 
"Future  of  the  Colored  Man,"  which  gave  an  in- 
teresting review  of  the  growth  of  that  race  since 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  an  intelligent  com- 
parison of  results  from  thoir  work  since  emanci- 
pat  on.  The  essay  showed  evidence  of  study 
and  intelligent  thought  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man,  and  was  all  the  more  effective  for  his  in- 
fiimity. 

While  Mr.  Hawkes  was  speaking  the  little 
klndergartners  had  been  diligently  model- 
ing in  clay,  and  when  he  had  ceased 
they  gave  an  exercise  called  "The  Seven 
Little  Sisters."  The  first  tiny  creature  showed  a 
round  ball  and  told  us  that  it  was  a  large  ball 
which  could  float  through  space,  and  had  men 
and  trees  on  it ;  in  short,  it  was  the  earth,  which 
contained  the  homes  ot  the  seven  sisters.  The 
next  child  told  of  the  little  dark  sister  who  lived 
in  a  warm  country  and  ato  cocoanuts,  and  6he 
showed  a  cocoanut.  The  next  child  told  of  the 
Esquimau  sister  who  dwelt  in  a  hut,  and  ex- 
hibited a  clay  hut.  The  fourth  one  described 
the  life  of  an  Arab  girl  and  her  country,  and 
had  a  successful  model  of  an  ostrich.  Then 
a  little  girl  told  of  the  Swiss  maiden 
who  dwells  high  on  the  Alpine  mountains, 
and  of  her  brother,  the  wood  -  carver, 
and  held  up  a  bowl  and  spoon  which 
were  like  the  Swiss  girl's.  The  sixth  girl  showed 
some  chopstioks  winch  the  little  Chinese  sister 
eats  with,  and  the  seventh  told  a  very  pretty 
story  of  the  African  sister,  who  wears  bracelets 
and  anklets  of  gold :  unfortunately,  as  she  lifted 
her  clay  modelof  the  anklet  it  fell  apart,  and 
the  child  ejaculated  "Oh  dear!"  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
may that  touched  the  sympathies  of  all  who 
heard.    But  sho  soon  picked  up  thejstory,  and 


went  bravely  through  to  the  end.  The  last  ot 
the  seven  sisters  was  the  German  maiden,  who 
lives  on  the  Rhine.  Then  the  sixth  girl  ex- 
plained that,  though  their  seven  sisters  lived  on 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  they  were  all  under 
the  loving  care  of  the  one  Father  who  made 


The  gymnastics  and  military  drill  were,  as 
always,  a  delight  and  a  wonder  to  the  great 
audience.  The  girls,  dressed  in  their  pretty 
costumes,  swung  the  dumb-bells  inperfect  time 
and  showed  excellent  training.  The  military 
drill  was  much  the  same  as  in  past  years,  al- 
though the  boys  gave  evidence  of  having 
worked  hard  and  consequently  were  wonder- 
fully correct  in  their  movements.  The  wonder 
of  it  is,  not  so  much  how  well  they  do  it,  as  that 
they  can  do  it  at  all. 

The  ninth  number  on  the  programme  was  a 
solo  for  the  violin— a  fantaisie  by  De  Beriot— 
performed  by  Charles  W.  Holmes  with  piano 
acoompanimei.  by  A.  H.  Martin.  Both  per- 
formers acquitted  themselves  with  honor  and 
the  female  chorus  which  followed  was  in  no 
sense  behind  what  this  feature  has  been  on 
former  occasions. 

Dr.  Peabody  then  came  forward  and  present- 
ed the  diplomas,  first  making  a  happy  little 
speech.  After  expressing  the  pleasure  that  it 
gave  him  so  present  the  diplomas  he  said  that 
one  of  them  represented  a  vast  amount  of  work. 
Just  how  much  hard  and  exhaustive  labor  it  in- 
volves, he  said,  probably  few  of  this  audience 
can  realize.  It  takes  much  hard  work  on  the 
paJt  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  and  for  many 
years,  to  bring  the  diploma;  and  once  won,  it  is 
a  certificate  that  the  graduate  is  fitted  for  some 
profitable  and  honorable  calling  in  life.  He 
then  impressed  upon  the  pupils  the  responsibil- 
ity that  goes  with  their  diplomas,  and  after  say- 
ing that  the  best  part  of  their  education  had 
been  the  learning  about  the  One  who  can  un- 
seal the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  unstop  the  ears  of 
the  deaf,  he  committed  them  all  to  the  care 
and  kind  keeping  of  the  Father  above,  and  pre- 
sented graduating  diplomas  to  Charles  Benaiah 
Bowen,  John  Burnham,  Clarence  Ernest 
Hawkes,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Henry  Merritt 
and  Michael  J.  Shea.  The  entire  school 
then  joined  in  the  Bach  chorus,  "How  brightly 
shines,"  which  they  sang  splendidly,  and  the 
exercises  were  closed. 

The  programme  was  not  so  long  as  for  some 
years  past,  but  was  excellently  carried  out,  and 
of  great  interest  to  the  end.  To  the  many  pres- 
ent who  attend  these  exercises  every  year,  there 
was  the  same  underlying  pathos  that  always 
exists  in  whatever  these  pupils  do  or  say.  And 
in  spite  of  Dr.  Eliot's  laughing  announcement 
that  he  need  no  longer  beg  for  money,  scores  of 
people  felt  that  it  would  still  be  a  privilege 
to  contribute  something  to  the  support 
of  an  institution  that  closes  so  noble 
a  work  as  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  There  was  but  one  regret,  throughout 
the  occasion,  and  that  was  a  feeling  that  after 
all,  something  was  lacking  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Anagnos.  He,  whose  life  has  been  so  de- 
voted to  the  blind  children,  could  not  fail  to  be 
missed  when  away.  ^fLt„A  ANyyvflS^yr., 
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'WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  4,  1890 ^ 


Commencement    Exercises    Held    in    Tre- 
moul  Temple  Yesterday  Afternoon. 


As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  every  seat  in  Tre- 
mont Temple  was  filled  yesterday  long  before 
the  apnointed  hour  for  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  Institution.  The  seats 
on  the  floor  and  those  of  the  first  balcony  were 
reserved  until  3  p.  m.  for  members  of  the  cor- 
poration and  friends  of  the  institution,  while 
the  tipper  gallery  was  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  indeed  proved  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  Upon  the  plat- 
form were  ranged  the  pupils  and  in 
front  of  them  were  seated  the  trustees 
of  the  institution.  The  president,  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.D.,  occupied  the  chair,  while  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  occupied  the  chair  at  his 
right.  In  addition  to  these  were  noticed  Dr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Dr.  William  Richard.  Dr.  J.  T.  Heard  and 
Messrs.  Edward  Jackson,  J.  B.  Glover  and 
William  Endicott,  all  of  whom  are  actively 
interested  iu  the  work  of  the  institution. 
Among  those  upon  the  platform  perhaps  no 
one  elicited  so  much  attention  or  called  forth 
more  words  of  joy  than  little  Helen  Kellar, 
who  commenced  to  speak  only  six  weeks  ago. 
Though  ten  years  of  age  and  deprived  of  all 
senses  save  that  of  touch,  she  has  at  last,  by 
examining-  the  throat  of  persons  while  speak- 
ing, been  able  to  articulate  quite  clearly  her- 
self. The  exercises  were  opened  by  Mr.  John 
Burnham  with  an  organ  voluntary,  which 
was  followed  by  an  address  by  the  president, 
in  which  he  said :  "We  welcome  you  today  to 
these  exercises  as  has  been  our  custom  for 
years.  The  exercises  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
work  done  iu  school,  as  there  is  no  desire  to 
misrepresent  their  method  of  education.  They 
are  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  nothing  especial 
to  be  said  about  them.  There  are  two  facts 
only  that  deserve  to  he  noted,  and  that  is  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Anagnos,  who  is  at  present  in 
Italy  recuperating  his  wasted  energies  in  con- 
sequence of  overwork  at  the  school.  His  place 
has  been  ably  filled  by  Dr.  Bennett, 
who  has  been  acting  director  for  the 
past  year  and  has  done  admirable  work.  And 
the  other  fact,  which  all  will  agree  with 
me  is  the  first  in  the  memory  of  man,  is  that 
you  will  not  be  asked  for  money.  The  aebts 
of  the  instituiion  are  ail  paid  and  the  fund 
necessary  for  making  the  kindergarten  school 
a  Jamaica  Plain  a  permanent  thing  has  been 
completed.  But  if  you  care  to  give  us  money, 
in  a  somewhat  careless  manner  peculiar  to 
those  well  fixed  in  the  world,  we  shall  enlarge 
the  work  beyond  its  present  capacity  and 
place  many  of  our  boarders  in  adjoining 
nouses,  belter  adapted  to  their  wants  than  are 
our  present  quarters  in  South  Boston." 

Next  came  a  lesson  in  geography  by  Masters 
Wesley  T.  Newton,  Frank  G.  Baker  and  Law- 
rence Mannix.  and  so  apt  were  these  pupils 
in  placing  their  ringers  upon  the  places  about 
the  city  as  well  as  pointing  out  the  points  of 
interest  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  as  to  cause 
one  to  wonder  if  the  blind  man  was  not  correct 
when  he  said  that  he  dian't  need  eyes  for  he 
saw  with  his  mind  all  that  was  necessary. 
The  institution  band  then  played  the  over- 
tare,  "Tambour  der  Garde."  previous  to  an 
exhibition  of  reading  by  the  touch,  iu  which 
the  Misses  Alice  M.  Bannou  and  Edith 
M.  Thomas,  another  prodigy,  took  part, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  latter  received 
three  beautiful  baskets  of  flowers.  A 
grim,  spectre  looking  thing  was  placed 
near  the  front  of  the  platform  and 
proved  to  be  a  skeleton  of  the  human  body, 
and  which  was  explained  by  Harry  E.  Mazla- 
Ions,  who  knew  where  to  find  the  208  bones 
of  his  old  friend  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to 
any  professor  of  anatomy.  During  the  model- 
ling in  clay  by  the  kindergarten  class  Clar- 
ence E.  Hawkes  discussed  "The  Future  of  the 
Colored  Man,"  quoting  largely  from  the 
speech  of  the  late  Henry  W.  Gradv,  delivered 
at  the  Vendome  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  death.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  the 
children  exhibited  their  work,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  ostrich,  cocoanut.  bracelet  and 
chop-sticks,  each  of  which  represented  some 
portion  of  the  globe  according  to  their 
recitation.  A  class  in  gymnastics  oc- 
cupied the  succeeding  half  hour  and 
a  chorus  of  female  voices,  together 
with  a  violin  solo  by  Charles  W.  Holmes, 
brought  the  anniversvry  exercises  to  a  close, 
after  which  the  presentation  of  diplomas  was 
m  order.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
in  presenting  the  parchments  to  the  gradu- 
ates, said  that  he  had  very  great,  pleasure  in 
performing  this  office  for  them.  Heexpressed 
the  wish  that  their  friends  present  could 
realize  how  much  work,  done  by  and  for  the 
graduates,  was  represented  by  these  diplomas. 
Their  powers  had  been  enlarged  and 
ripened,  and  whatever  they  did  they 
could  do  well.  Yet  they  should  not  re- 
gard their  education  as  finished,  but  should 
keep  continually  learning.  They  should  con- 
sider no  work  done  that  was  not  the  very  best 
that  they  could  do.  They  had  heard  of  hurt  who, 
when  on  earth,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  would  make 
them  more  and  more  like  himself,  so  as  t 
open  their  eyes  to  the  higher  light  and  lead 
them  to  himself  in  eternity.  The  graduates 
included  the  names  of  Messrs.  Charles  Bena- 
iah  Bowen,  Clarence  Ernest  Hawkes.  John 
Burnham,  Charles  W.  Holme3,  Henry  Merritt, 
Michael  J.  Shea.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  John 
F.  Morrison,  through  illness,  the  clarinet  solo 
was  played  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Martin. 
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Commencement    Exercises   at 
the  Tremont  Temple. 


A   Most   Interestine  and    Fascinating 
Exemplification  of  the  Facility  with 
Which       Blind       Children      Acquire 
Knowledge  and  Put  It  in  Practice- 
Six  Graduates  Receive  Diplontas. 
Tremont  Temple  was  filled  yesterday  after- 
noon, on  the  occasion  of  the  commencement 
exercises   of    the    Perkins   Institution    and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.    This 
event  always  draws  a  large  audience,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  peculiar  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  pupils,  put  also  on. account  of 
the  genuine  attractiveness  of  the  exercises. 
There  are  few  institutions   that   have    the 
strong  claim  upon  the  public  sympathy  that 
this  has,  a  sympathy  that  is  shown  in  so  many 
practical  ways.    Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of 
the  school,  was  sadiv  missed,  as  he  seems  so 
much  a  part  ot  this  day  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible  that   the   exercises   should  go  on 
without  nim.     Everything     did     so     very 
smoothly,    however,    and    the    worK  of  the 
pupils      showed      to      eood       advantage. 
Hon.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  on  the  plat- 
form were  seen  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Eev.  Dr.  A.  P.    Peabody, 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  and   Mr.   Francis 
Jackson.    The  exercises  began  with  an  oraan 
solo,  preluae  and  fugue  in  G  minor  by  Bach, 
played  by  John  Burnham,  and  was  followed 
successively  bv  an  exercise  in  geography  by 
Masters  Wesley  E.  Newton,  Frank  G.  Baker 
and  Lawrence  Mannix;  overture,  "Tambour 
de  Garde,"    by  the   orchestra;  reading   by 
touch,    Alice     M.     Bannon    and    Edith   M. 
Thomas:    exercise  in   anatomy,   Harry   E. 
Mozealous;  solo  for  clarinet;  essay,    '■The 
Future  of  the   Colored  Man,"   Clarence  E. 
Hawkes;  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  Illus- 
trated in  clay,  by  the  kindergarten  children ; 
solo  for  violin,  Charles   W.  Holmes ;  chorus 
for  female  voices ;  presentation  of  diplomas ; 
final  chorus.  „ 

The  most  Interesting  of  all  the  exercises  was 
the  recitation  in  geography  and  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten  children.  It  is  simply  won- 
derful to  see  how  readily  these  llttfe  ones  re- 
spond to  the  teaching.  The  exercise  they 
gave  was  based  oh  Jane  Andrews'  charming 
book,  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  and  the  Ball 
They  Knit  on,"  and  the  way  the  midgets  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  it  was  simply  fascinat- 
ing. They  modelled  very  well,  and  each  of 
the  eight  chosen  for  the  work  gave  a  very 
pretty  description  of  his  or  her  worK.  When  : 
they  had  finished  all  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren sung  a  charming  little  sous,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  all  wno  listened  to  them.  The 
work  tney  did  was  the  more  wonderful  when 
it  is  remembered  that  for  several  weeks  dur- 
ing the  late  winter  and  early  spring  the  kin- 
dergarten w..rk  was  Interrupted  by  an  epi- 
demic of  measles,  which  prostrated  several  of 
the  children,  and  put  the  rest  into  quaran- 
tine, or  sent  mem  home.  A  great  deal  01 
credit  is  due  the  teachers,  Mrs.  Davidson  and 
Miss  Johnson,  for  the  work  they  have  done 
with  the  little  ones  since  their  return.  The 
kindergarten  is  fortunate  in  having  two  such 
successful  and  devoted  teachers  as  they. 

In  the  geography  recitation,  the  three  little 
fellows,  taking  Boston  for  their  subject,  gave 
a  very  L'ood  Idea  of  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings. On  the  raised  map  they  traced  the 
principal  streets,  told  the  public  buildings 
that  were  on  them,  made  little  excursions  01 1 
Into  the  suburbs  and  came  safely  oack  again. 
There  was  no  hesitation;  everything  was 
done  quickly,  and  the  children  showed  a 
familiarity  with  their  subject  that  attested  to 
the  thoroughness  ot  their  teaching.  The 
gymnastics  by  the  girls  and  the  military  drill 
bv  the  boys  were  remarkable  features.  The 
accuracy  and  grace  of  the  movements,  the 
perfect  precision  iu  tne  drill,  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  class  of  pupils  who  could  see 
and  when  one  considered  that  all  this  was 
done  by  buys  and  girls  who  were  without  the 
sense  of  sight,  it  was  remarkable. 

Among  the  pupils  on  the  platform   were 

two  about  whom  so  much  of  public  interest 

centres— Helen  Kellar,  that  wonderful  child, 

who,    robbed   of    three   senses,   yet    Seems 

endowed  with  an  intelligence  that  is  almost 

miraculous,     so     quick,      so  ■  .    penetrating 

it  and  Edith  Thomas,  a  child,  also,  who  is 

aaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  yet  to  whom,  as 

ell  as  to  Helen  Kellar,  the  whole  world  is 

'jening  through  the  medium  of  her  sensi- 

ive  magnetic  fingers.    Both  these  children 


are  learning  to  talk,  and  yesterday— Helen 
!  was  seen  to  speak  several  sentences,  both 
to  her  teacher  and  to  one  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  who  was  sitting  near  her.  She  has 
a  perfect  genius  for  language,  catching 
everything  the  moment  it  is  presented 
to  her.  her  brain  expanding  with  light- 
nlnghke  rapidity  to  the  idea  that 
is  sent  through  her  fingers.  It  is  said 
that  the  other  child,  Edith  Thomas,  pos- 
sesses a  wonderful  faculty  for  reproducing 
objects  in  clay,  and  her  hands  are  to  be 
trained  in  that  direction,  as  site  seems  to  have 
so  decided  a  taste  for  the  work.  Edith  reads 
by  touch  very  well,  her  teacher  translating 
the  words  to  the  audience  as  she  spelled 
them  out  on  her  fingers.  The  work  that  has 
been  clone  hy  these  two  children  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale.  It  seems  impossible  except  to 
those  who  have  sec  n  it.  At  the  close  of  the 
exercises  Rev.  Dr.  Peabudv  presented 
diplomas  to  the  following  graduates:  Charles 
B.  Bowen,  John  Buruham,  Clarence  E. 
Hawkes,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Henry  Merritt, 
Michael  J.  Shea. 


BRIGHT  CHILDREN  ALL 


Talent  of  Deaf,  Dumb  and. 
Blind  Illustrated. 


Pupils  of  tin  Perkins  School  Jlpplandef 
io  Tr«m«flt  Temple. 


They  Read,  Sing,  Model  and  Do  Many 
Wonderful  Things. 


The  annual  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  tho  Blind  were  held  iu  Tremont 
Temple  yesterday  af  ternoen,  and,  as  usual, 
drew  a  large  company  of  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution, among  them  not  a  few  very 
prominent  people. 

The  platform  was  filled  with  the  pupils  of 
the  school  and  the  kindergarten,  the  girls 
looking  bright  and  pleasing  in  their  white 
dresses  and  brilliant  ribbons.  The  brass 
band  of  the  institution  occupied  one  side  of 
the  platform,  and  on  the  other  side  were 
seated  the  trustees,  among  whom  were 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Rev.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body, D.  D„  Dr.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  Edward  Jackson.  Helen  Keller, 
the  remarkable  young  pupil,  occupied  a 
place  of  honor  near  them. 

Rev.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  in  open- 
ing the  exercises  said : 

The  trustees  of  the  institution  extend  to 
you  the  usual  cordial  welcome  to  our  annual 
commencement  exercises.  Many  of  you 
know  what  to  expect,  and  you  will  not  be 
disappointed;  but  to  those  who  are  present 
for  the  first  lime  I  would  say.  that  what  is 
to  be  given  here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
is  done  in  the  school  every  day.  and  thatno 
attempt  will  be  made  to  misrepresent  tho 
work.  We  hope  it  will  inspire  you  with  In- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  not  only 
in  this  State,  but  of  the  whole  world. 

"ftotlnng  to  be  given  is  much  of  a  novelty, 
perhaps,  but  there  are  two  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  it  that  are  well  worth  speaking  of. 
One  is  the  absence  nf  the  indefatigable 
director  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Anagnos. 
who  is  now  recuperating,  from  the  effects  of 
over  work,  in  Europe,  from  which  we  hone 
to  see  him  return  better  than  ever  equipped 
to^arry  on  tho  great  work  he  has  been 
doinfcsjor  nearly  a  score  of  years.  It  is  duo 
to  say'biat  his  place  has  been  very  accepta- 
bly fil!ed>^-Afet»wc--Oicector  John  A.  Ben- 
nett. The  second  notable  facl>-i& that,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind, 

So  Money  is  Asked 
for  the  institution.  \ 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  Per- 
Icins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  has  no  need  to  ask  for 
financial  supnort  today,  even  for  the  kinder- 
garten. (Applause.)  There  is  no  reasoD  why 
we  should  ask  a  human  being  fora'eent.  But 
there  is  every  reason  why  every  one  should 
give  if  they  want  to.  There  is  much  that 
can  be  done  yet  in  the  way  of  enlarging  our 
facilities,  but  all  we  have  to  do  today  is  to 
sit  down  and  enjoy  ouruniaue  experience." 
(ApplauBe.) 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
an  interestine  geography  lesson,  in  which 
three  little  blind  boys  from  8  to  11  years 
participated.  Thoy  were  Wesley  E.  Neir- 
ton,  Frank  G.  Baker  and  Lawrence  Mannix. 
On  a  large  man  of  Boston,  In  raised  char' 
acters,  they  pointed  out  various  places  of 
interest,  the  different  public  buildings,  rail- 
road stations  and  boundaries,  and  added  a 


'1 


little  historical  description  to  some  01  tuem 
as  they  went  alone:.  iNot  a  mistake  was 
made,  and  the  performance  of  the  boys  was 
received  with  applause. 

After  a  spirited  overture  bv  the  band  of 
the  institution.    "Tambour   dor   Garde  "  a 
reading  by  the  touch  was  given  by  Alice M 
Kannon  and  Edith  M.  Thomtys.  The  former 
as  explained  by  Dr.  Eliot,  read  a  selection 
that  she   had   not   previously  seen,  while 
J  little  hdith  Ihomas'  selection  was  one  that 
J  she  had  studied  before.    It  was  by  far  the 
I  most  remarkable  of  the  two,  however,  for 
H  had   to   be   interpreted  by  her  teacher, 
through,  a  peculiar  finger  telegraohv  that 
passed  between  her  ana  the  wonderful  little 
girl. 
I     It  was  a  childish  story  about  a  cat  and  her 
Kitteas  that  was  thus  told  the  audience  in 
this  round  about  way,  and  the  great  assem- 
blage   remained    spellbound     during     its 
unique  delivery. 

There  was  not  the  least  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  wonderful 

Deaf.   Dumb  and  Blind  ChiM. 

as  she  thus  trsAsiitedthe  story  By  her  Lew- 
found  art,  and  she  seemed  to  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  proceeding  as  the  audience. 
At  the  close  of  her  performance  several 
elegant  floral  gifts  were  passed  across  the 
platform  to  her,  for  which,  through  her 
teacher,  she  said.  "Thank  you,"  and  seemed 
immensely  pleased  with  her  gifts.  She 
could  not  see  their  beauty,  but  she  was  at 
least  able  t'  eel  them  and  inhale  their 
fragrance. 

.Miss  Banuon.  who  is  a  considerably  older 
girl  than  Edith,  was  warmly  applauded  for 
her  reading,  a  rather  difficult  one. 

A  suppressed  chorus  of    "Obs"  went  up  as 
the  ghastly  outlines  of  a  skeleton  were  dis 
closed  to  vie*"  * 
was  a  demon  - 
E.   Mozealou 
with  the  de. 
school    gradt 
home  witn  t! 
terms. 

A  clarinet  i  o.  "Luisa  di  Montfon."  by 
A.  H.  .Martin  ollowed.  and  was  verv -effec- 
tively given,  after  which  two  tables  were 
broaght  out.  ;  t  whu.-h  eight  little  pupil,  of 
the  kiudergar  e»— four  girls,  and  four  boys- 
were  placed,  and  began'  the  interesting 
operation  of  modelling  from  clay  the  sym- 
bols of    'The  Seven  'Mttle  Sisters/' 

Thev  were  mere  tots,  and  vet  they  pro- 
ceeded with  their  work  of  art  with 

A.  Method  and  Precision 
that  might  be  looked  for  in  a  professional 
sculptor. 

The  symbols  were  successfully  moulded 
in  due  course  of  time,  and  while  the  work 
was  proceeding  an  extempore  essa>  on 
"Tne  Fnture  of  the  Colored  Man"  was 
given  by  Clarence  E.  Hawk«is.  This  was  a 
verv  thoughtful  effort,  and  betokened  care- 
ful study  on  the  part  of  the  orator 

The  "Seven  Little  Sisters"  exercise  was 
then  continued,  and  introduced  a  score  of 
bright  though  sightle.-s  little' people  who 
went  through  various  evolutions  and  sang 
with  a  vim. 

Twelve  young  ladies  in  a  neat  uniform 
dress  of  white  next  gave  an  interesting  and 
difficult  dumbbell  exercise.which  won  them 
liberal  applause. 

This  was  followed  by  a  military  drill  by  16 
young  men  in  regular  uniform  and  with 
arms.  Ihev  went  through  the  manual  of 
armi  is  an  exceedingly  creditable  manner 
and  did  it  as  well  "without  command"  as 
with  it.  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

An  artistically  rendered  violin  solo  by 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  and  a  chorus.  "Hither 
fames,  by  the  girls,  wer»  next  enjoyed, 
after  which  diplomas  were  presented  by 
Kev.  A.  P.  Peabody.  D.  D..  in  a  few  appro- 
priate words,  to  the  following  graduates- 
Charles  B.  Bowen.  John  Burnham.  Clarence 
E.  Hawites.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Henry 
Merntt  and  Michael  J.  Shea.  7 

Lho  exercises  closed  with  a  chorus,  "How 
Brightly  Shines." 


'  in  the  next  exercise.  This 
ation  in  anatomv  by  Harry 
who  handled  the  skeleton 
srity  of  a  Harvard  medical 
.e,  and  seemed  perfectly  at 
most  jawbresking  medical 
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Yesterday  was  the  great  dav  of  all  the 
year  for  the  pupils  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  A  very  pathetic  sight  it  was,  the 
two  or  three  score  of  young  men  and  voting 
women  and  little  children,  to  whom' li^ht 
and  darkness  are  as  one.  The  young-  men 
well  frown,  intelligence  displayed  in  every 
feature,  yet  to  a  large  extent  helpless.  It 
WfS  ur  j'y  touci--nSr  when  the  vouug  man 
who  had  delivered  se  earnest  and  so  intel- 
ligent an  address  upon  "The  Future  of  the 
Nejrro,"  displaying  close  thought,  tho- 
rough reading-  and  admirable  perceptive 
powers,  turned  plaintively  about  and 
sought  a  friendly  arm  to  guide  him  back 
to       his        place.  It       was        touching; 

to  see  the  young  girls,  so  dainty  in  their 
ways,  so  neat  and  tasteful  in  their  attire, 
and  yet  to  know  that  to    them    the    mirror 


was  dumb  to  tell  them  of  their  charms. 
More  than  all  was  it  touching  to  see  the 
little  sightless  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten, at  their  mingled  play  and  work, 
deftly  moulding  the  forms  of  clav  and 
describing  them,  when  made,  in  their 
shrill  treble.  One  little  fellow  wore  a 
gold-colored  necktie,  the  bright  hue  of 
which  would  have  charmed  him  could  he 
but  have  seen  it.  But  even  the  hue  of  the 
sun  failed  to  pierce  the  dark  veil  which 
shrouded  his  eyeballs.  Sad  and  pitiful  in 
the  extreme  was  the  sight  of  little  Edith 
Thomas,  enveloped  in  the  double  night  of 
darkness  and  silence.  And  yet  she  and 
Helen  Keller  are  as  happy  as  birds  in 
spring,  their  dreadful  affliction  seemingly 
having  its  compensations.  Nature  is  kind 
to  us  all.  When  a  limb  is  cut  from  a  tree, 
it  strives  to  heal  the  wound  with  a  coating 
of  new  bark.  When  a  human  sense  is  lost, 
something  infinitely  more  subtle,  border- 
ing; closely  upon  the  supernatural,  takes 
its  place  and  compensates  us,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  for  the  loss.  How  seldom  it  is 
that  we  see  a  blind  person  who  is  not  of  a 
happy  temperament.  A  man  or  woman 
blind,  gloomy  and  morose,  is  too  dreadful 
a  picture  for  the  human  mind  to  dwell 
upon. 

The  annual  exercises  of  the  blind  school 
are  always  interesting-.  When  one  is  suf- 
fered to  forget  for  the  moment  thepitiable 
circumstances  which  have  brought  these 
young  people  to  this  platform,  the  after- 
noon becomes  delightful.  The  boys  who 
play  the  instruments  of  brass  perform 
with  much  taste  and  not  a  little  skill. 
Herein  is  seen  one  of  the  remarkable 
phages  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 
These  instruments  are  not  played  by  ear  ; 
indeed,  the  correct  musical  instruction  of 
the  blind  does  not  allow  of  playing  by  ear, 
even  were  it  possible  to  play  valvular 
instruments  in  that  manner.  They  play  by 
note.  How  can  they  see  the  notes?  They  are 
read  to  them,  or  read  by  them, by  means  of 
the  Braille  system,  and  by  them  commit- 
ted to  memory.  And  yet  not  committed  to 
memory  as  we  who  are  able  to  see  commit 
a  piece  of  music  or  a  poem  to  memory. 
Before  the  mental  vision  of  the  blind  boy 
or  girl  come  up  the  staff  and  notes  as 
plainly,  in  many  cases,  as  the  actual  sheet 
is  seen  by  us  who  are  gifted  with  eyesight. 
It  appears  before  them,  and  from  the 
phantom  page  they  produce  the  tone3 
surely  and  confidently.  Absence  of  vision 
does  not  necessarily  mean  absence  of  all 
sensation  of  sight.  It  is  often  the  visible 
organ  of  sight  alone  which  by  injury  or 
disease  has  lost  its  power  of  ac- 
tion. The  cerebral  functions  remain 
as  perfect  as  if  the  medium  of  their  com- 
munication with  outward  things  were  not 
impaired.  So  when  the  blind  girl  de- 
scribed red  as  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
she  was  perfectly  correct.  Even  Laura 
Bridgman  is  said  to  have  had  at  times 
sensations  of  color.  The  blind,  no  doubt, 
might  tell  us  many  secrets  of  the  mind 
and  soul  which  are  hidden  from  us  who 
regard  ourselves  more  fortunate  than  they. 
It  will  be  a  man  both  blind  and  deaf  who 
will  some  day  lay  bare  to  the  world  some 
principles  of  psychology  which  are  now 
an  unknown  and  trackless  country. 

While  upon  this  subject  may  I  not  pro- 
test gently,  in  the  name  of  the  pupils  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  against  the  habit 
which  some  have  of  calling  this  school  an 
"asylum."  Every  boy  or  girl  is  entitled 
to  an  education  at  the  public  expense. 
The  accident  of  blindness  does  not  deprive 
the  child  of  this  right.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  different 
methods  are  necessarily  pursued  than 
those  followed  in  the  public  schools.  But 
the  necessities  of  the  case  are  the  excuse 
for  thsse  departures  from  routine.  The 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  is  not,  then,  an 
eleemosynary  institution,  the  inmates  ef 
which  are  subsisting  udou  public  charity. 
They  are  receiving-  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  only  what  is  their  right  in  order  to 
make  them  self-supporting,  self-respecting 
citizens.  They  do  not  like,  therefore,  to 
hear  their  school  spoken  of  as  an  "asy- 
lum."' Let  us  respect  their  feelings  in 
this  regard  and  call  it  in  future  bv  its 
true  name  of  "school." 
.    The  "Dorr  War''  of   1S-U,    so    called    by 
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The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


Highly      Interesting      Exercises 
Given  at  Tremont  Temple. 


Addresses  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody. 


What  May  Be  Done  in  Compensating  for 
Sense  Deficiency. 


Always  unique  among  the  educational  episodes 
of  the  year,  the  annual  Commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mussaohuselts 
School  for  the  Blind  furnishes  annually  some 
distinctive  feature  of  interest  supplementary  to 
that  constantly  interesting  object  lesson  of  the 
work  of  modern  sclonce  and  huniauitarianism  in 
atoning  for  the  hiatus  In  one  or  more  of  the 
senses  by  enhancing  those  that  remain.  At 
this  time  there  was  mission  the  chastened 
countenance  and  shandy  head  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  whose  personality  as  an  exemplar  of 
restoration  from  apparent  hopelessness  as  re- 
gards the  avenue  of  the  senses  has  been  the 
marvel  of  a  generation ;  but  there  was  present. 
in  the  person  of  the  sweet-faced  curly- 
haired  Helen  Kollar,  one  who  had 
been  found  boreft  of  the  powers  of 
sense  to  almost  the  same  degree,  and  had 
beon  raised  to  a  still  more  remarkable  stage  in 
the  evolution  by  artificial  means  of  the  faoulty 
of  artloulate  speech.  The  entire  group  of  boys 
and  girls  of  every  age  presented  a  striking  pict- 
ure to  the  audience,  not  indeed  without  pathetlo 
suggestiveness,  but  yet  with  much  to  attract 
and  Inspire.  On  the  platform,  in  addition  to  the 
President  of  the  corporation,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
wero  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P,  Poabody,  the  Hon. 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Glover,  Mr.  William  Endloott,  Dr.  William 
Richardson,  Dr.  J.  T.  Heard  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  group  representing  active  members 
and  friends  of  the  corporation.  The  audience 
was_  as  always,  a  large  and  deoply  interested  one, 
Treinont  Temple  being  well  hllod  at  8  P,  M., 
when  the  exercises  opened  with  the  rendering 
by  Mr.  Johu  Burnham  of  a  prelude  and  fturue 
from  Baoh. 

President  Eliot,  in  his  introductory  remarks, 
saia  that  the  exerolaes  on  tho  programme  were 
fair  specimens  of  the  kind  of  work  done  In  the 
school,  and  there  was  no  denlre  to  misrepresent 
their  method  and  educational  efficiency.  There 
were  two  things  concerning  the  ocoasion  that 
deserved  notice.  One  was  the  absence  of  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  M.  AuagnoB,  who  was  in 
Italy  on  account  of  his  health,  his  place  being 
supplied  by  the  acting  Direotor,  Mr.  John  A 
Bennett.  For  the  first  time  within  memory  no 
money  was  asked  for  the  institution,  the  ex- 
penses being  all  paid  and  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain  being  completed.  If  the  friends 
of  tho  Institution  were  disposed  to  contribute 
further,  the  work  of  the  institution  at  South 
Bostoi.  could  bo  enlarged,  and  the  pupils  could 
be  placed  in  buildings  moro  suitablo  for  them. 

The  first  regular  feature  on  the  programme 
was  an  exercise  in  geography  by  Wesley  E. 
Newton.  Frank  ('•.  Bakei  and  Lawrence  Mannix, 
after  whioh  a  stirring  overture  was  given  by  tho 
band  of  lho  institution. 

Then  followed  the  always  interesting  exercises 
peculiar  to  institutions  for  the  blind,  "  Reading 
by  touch  by  Misses  Alice  M.Bannon  aim  Edith 
ML  Thomas.  The  last  named,  a  sweet-faced 
little   ■  'Wd    blind, 


was  awarded  a  floral  tribute,  an fl  spoke  her 
acknowledgments  to  the  audience  by  means 
of  tl^o  finger  alphabet. 

An  exercise  in  anatomy,  with  the  use  of  the 
model  of  a  skeleton,  was  given  by  Mr  Harry  E. 
Mozoalous,  who  showed  surprising  iamiliarity 
with  the  details  of  the  human  framework  and 
the  ponderous  scientific  terminology.  In  the 
absence  on  account  of  illness  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Morrison,  a  brilliant  solo  on  the  clarinet  was 
given  by  Mr.  A.  H. -Martin. 

"The  Future  of  the  Colored  Man  "  wag  treated 
by  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hawkes  In  a  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  essay,  In  which  copious  reference 
was  made  to  the  oration  delivered  in  Boston  by 
the  late  Hon.  Henry  W.  Grady. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  children  was 
admirably  illustrated  by  "'  Seven  Little  Sisters," 
who  worked  models  of  various  kinds  in  clay, 
and  then  treated  the  audience  to  some  enter- 
taining descriptions  of  them,  their  clear  enun- 
ciation, simple  and  yet  lucid  language,  and 
naiveto  of  manner  evoking  applause. 

After  these  there  were  given  in  admirable 
style  gymnastics  and  military  drill;  solo  for 
violin,  "  Fantasie,"  Charles  \V.  Holmes;  chorus 
for  female  voioes,  "Hither!  Fairies." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  in  present- 
ing the  diplomas  to  the  graduates,  said  that  he 
had  very  great  pleasure  in  performing  this  ser- 
vice for  them.  He  wished  that  these  friends 
could  know  how  much  work  done  by  and  fot 
the  graduates  there  was  represented  by  those 
diplomas.  Their  powers  had  been  enlarged  and 
ripened.  Whatever  they  did  they  could  do 
well,  and  yet  they  should  not  regard  their  edu- 
cation as  finished,  but  should  keep  con- 
stantly learning.  They  should  oonsider  no 
work  done  that  was  not  the  very  best  that  they 
could  do.  They  had  heard  of  Him  who  when 
on  earth  bad  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  ana 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  He  would  make  them 
moro  and  more  like  Himself  and  open  their  eyes 
to  His  higher  light  and  lead  them  to  Himself  in 
eternity. 

The  vonerablo  Dr,  Peabody's  touching  words 
and  deep  sincerity  In  expression  won  marked 
appreciation  from  all.  He  then  delivered  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduates,  Charles  Benaiah 
Bowen,  John  Burnliam,  Clarence  Ernest 
Hawkes,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Henry  Merritt. 
Michael  J.  Bhoa,  The  exeroisos  closed  with  a 
spirited  chorus  from  Bach,  sung  by  all  the  chil- 
dren. 

BLIKD  SCHOLARS  ON  THE  STAGE. 


The 


Perkins  Institution  Commencement 
at  Tremont  Temple  Yesterday. 
The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
mfndat  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon 
were  attended  by  an  audience  that  filled  the  hall. 
President  Samuel  Eliot  of  the  corporation  me- 
fided  and  upon  the  plattorm  with  him  sat  Ho  . 
T  pverett  Saltonstall,  Treasurer  Edward  Jacli- 
sfi iVr  J * .  Dwiei.t.  Dr-  William  Bichardson, 
Dr  J  T  Heard.  William  Endlcott  jr.,  and  J.  B. 
Glover,  trustees  of  the  institution,  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  The  children  of  the  school  also  sat 
upon i   Uie   platform,   the   girls  being  attired  In 

WThe  programme  began  with  the  playing  of  an 
orean  prefuae  and  fuaue  by  John  Burnliam. 
Vies  dent  El  tot  welcomed  the  audience  in  a  , 
brief  'speech,  saving  that  he  hoped  the  exercises 
would  inspire  in  those  present  a  new  interest 
inteVor'  for  the  blind.  President  Eliot  re-  I 
f  erred  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Anaguos,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Perkins  Institution,  who  is  far 
awav  across  the  ocean  seeking  to  restore  his 
health  which  has  suffered  by  too  close  ap- 
nliea!  01  to  his  work  at  the  institution.  In  his 
a  se  ice  his  Place  has  been  well  hi  ed  by  the 
t  fin^  director,  Mr.  Bennett.  President  El  ot 
ta  Uhat  no  money  was  needed  for  the  Perkins 
'lpstit  tion.  The  institution  is  in  good  condition 
iuhougn  i"  many  ways  it  may  be  unproved  No 
money  wo"] a  be  asked  for,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  all  the  more  reason  why  it  should  be  given 

WAn°hIteresthig  exercise  in  the  geography  of 
Boiton  and  its  suburbs  was  first  on  the  pro- 
gramme, Wesley  Newton,  Frank  Baker  and 
Lawrence  Mannixtaking  part.  The  boys  de- 
scribed the  various  points  of  interest  in  and 
about   Boston,  pointine    them   out   on    a  large 

l'aTheDaud  of  the  institution  playedan  over- 
ture Then  Alice  Bannon  and  little  Edith  M. 
Thomas  gave  an  Interesting  exhibition  of  read- 
in"  by  touch.  Alice  Bannon  read  from 
•'tup  scarlet  Letter,'  the  selection  being  new 
t,,  her  Little  EuithThoinas,  who  is  blind  dear 
and  dumb,  read  readily,  her  right  wrist  being 
held  by  her  teacher  and  her  left  hand  being 
placed  upon  the  book.  With  her  right  hand 
tie child soiled  the  words  and  the  teacher  ut- 
tered them  aloud.  The  exhibition  was  au  nter- 
estin-one,  and  the  child  was  given  several  bou- 
mietfaud  baskets  of  tiowers. 
q  An  exercise  in  anatomy  was  g  yen  by  Harry 
F  Mozealous,  who  described  the  bones  o  a 
skeleton!  A.  H.  Martin  played,  a  clarinet  solo. 
An  essay  upon  "The  Future  of  the  Colored  Man" 
wus  delivered  by  ('.  E.  Hawkes. 

An  exercise,  ''The  Seven  Little  Sisters."  given 
l,v  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten  began  pait 
two  of  the  programme.  The  children  to.d  stories 
al)out  girls  of  various  nations  and  races  ot  the 
world  illustrating  their  remarks  with  clay 
models  A  line  gymnastic  and  military  exhtui- 
tioii  followed.  Twelve  girls  went  through  the 
duib-bell  drill,  and  then  a  company  o;  1*  yeung 
e  and  boys  marched  upon  the  stage  and  were 
Sri  led  is i  the  manual,  with  and  without  orders. 
The  exhibition  was  heartily  applauded. 

C  W  Holmes  played  a  violin  solo,  "Eaiitasie," 
by  be  Beriot,  and  the  girls  of  the  sefcool sang  a 
chorus  -Hither  Fairies."  The  presentation  of 
dlDlomas  by  Kev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  followed. 
Tie  graduates  were  C.  B.  Bowen  John  Burn- 
ham  l\E. Hawkes,  C.  W.  Holmes,  Henry  Mer- 
ritt and  M.  J.  Shea. _-  , 
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TUESDAY,    JUNE    24,     1890. 


AID    FOR   THE   BLIND. 


Contributions  to  the  Kindergarten  Fund. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Jan.  18  to  June  18, 1890: 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  friend  ot  the  little  blind  children,  additional  50.00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Burnhani innnn 

Mrs.  Greely  S.  Curtis. • .  •  • 1°0.00 

Miss  C.  P.  Foster,  second  contribution 20.00 

Alfred  Gooding -°-«" 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Haven,  Lynn -W.00 

Mrs- James  E.  Hooper 210.00 

Mrs.'  J.H.'  Thdrndike,'  eighth  contribution 100.00 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

"tn'.ual  '  subscriptions  '  'through  the  ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
treasurer  l.^i*.  -o 

A  little  girl's  Lenten  savings,  second  contribu-  ^ 

Miss  M.'D.'Balfour.'t'bird  contribution 

Blue  Hill  Sunday  school........ 

Taster  off erlne.   Trinity  Church 

EntertainSat  Jtrs. Francis S.  Hesseltlne's 

Melrose ■ 

MissS.  M.  Kay,  annual.... ±o.o« 

Mrs.  K.  E.  V.  Field,  annual 5.00 

First  Unitarian  Congregational   Society,  New 

Bedford,  fifth  contribution. .. 60.00 

Miss  A.  Glover,  second  contribution.     25.00 

Miss  C  L.  Glover,  second  contribution j.5.00 

J.  B.  Glover,  annual rnn 

Miss  Gunnison «>-'*j 

lwitoHl^w^V«nttd'<s6n«bi^."^.".'"'.'  lo.'oo 

MrTzYnaTC.  Howland,  third  contribution....  26.00 

F.  W.  Hunnerwcll,  fifth  contribution 60.00 

Miss  Marv  V.  las  gi ,  th  ird  contribution 10.00 

Mrs  .IBS  Jackson,  seventh  contribution. . .  25.00 
Mrs!  Bust's  Kindergarten,  Brighton,  for  new 

Mto1C1namb^riain',s'klVidergarVon;Calnbi;idge- 


5.00 
7.22 
6.00 

88.75 


Walpole-street  Kindergarten,  through  MJ»**  _  g  0Q 

HM'uTacr'Kram'er,'scc'o'iid'  bontribntion" '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  25.00 

Lillie's  savings.... • .i',,,-. 

Miss  Lucy  Lowell,  annual im  00 

^^*£?1te"i*"»^"ttifia£    1000 

Mrs  M  Abble  Newell,  second  contribution... .       25.00 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Porter........ rfJ$ 

l^l^ffi^<^:^:.::  i|g 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thonidlko,  annual lo.oo 

Miss  Rebecca  Wainwright,  aimual 0.00 

MissM.  A.Wales,  annual innn 

Mrs.  J.  Sullivan  Warren,  annual ^0.00 

Miss  S.  L.  Whltwell,  third  contribution 25.00 

Miss  Mariorie  Wilder,  Ipswich 1-00 

Miss  C.  Wood,  third  contribution 5.00 

Total- " *2'81202 

Edwabd  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

146  Franklui  street,  Boston. 


_  port 


Miss   Isabel' Merry ;s "kindergarten,   Newark, 


2.00 
2.00 
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SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER    27.  1890. 


I 


A    GREEK   BOSTOMIAN. 


Return  of  Mr.   Michael   Anagnos. 


His  Visit  to  Greece— Good  Queen  Olga 
Reads  Little  Heien  Keller's  Letter  and 
Sheds  Tears  Over  It— Mr.  Anagnos  Lec- 
tures on  America  Before  Large  and  Inter- 
ested Audiences  in  Athens— He  is  Made  a 
Member  df  the  French  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  During  His  Stay  in  Paris. 


Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  re- 
turned from  his  European  trip  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and  with  greatly  improved  health.  He 
has  ( had  many  delightful  and  some  very 
amusing  experiences  during  his  long  pilgri- 
mage of  fifteen  months. 

In  addition  to  going  over  the  more  fre- 
quented route  of  European  travel,  Mr.  Ana- 
gous  visited  Turkey,  Roumania  and  his  na- 
tive country,  Greece,  where  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  a  host  of  friends,  old  and  new. 
The  distinguished  attention  shown  him  was 
not  only  paid  to  an  honored  son  of  GreecOj 
returning  to  visit  once  more  his  native  land ; 
it  was  also  a  flattering,  but  well-deserved 
compliment  to  a  citizen  of  the  new  and  great 
republic  across  the  distant  Atlantic. 

In  honoring  Mr.  Anagnos  the  "Yankees  of 
the  East"  intentionally  honored  the  United 
States  and  his  adopted  city  of  Boston.  In- 
deed, the  interest  shown  with  regard  to  this 
country  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Anagnos  con- 
sented to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  American 
civilization. 

The  occasion  was  a  unique  one.  A  citizen 
of  modern  Athens  returning,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  a  score  of  years,  to  ancient 
Athens — that  peerless  pearl  of  cities — was  to 
tell  his  fellow  countrymen,  not  in  harsh 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  in  their  own  musical  lan- 
guage, what  he  had  seen  and  known  of  the 
New  World.  The  Athenians  have  never  been 
wont  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
rew  and  invigorating  doctrine ;  nor  did  they 
let  this  one  slip.  The  hall  was  packed 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  Not  only  was 
all  the  standing  room  occupied,  but  the 
throng  extended  far  out  onto  the  sidewalk, 
where  people  stood,  hoping  that  they  might 
catch  an  occasional  sentence  of  this  new 
gospel  of  America.  Many  were  unable  to 
obtain  admission,  and  even  ladies  sent  their 
cards  up  to  the  lecturer,  begging  that,  if  pos- 
sible, he  would  find  a  place  for  them,  but 
there  was  no  place. 

"Did  you  find  that  you  had  forgotten  your 
Greek,  at  all?"  I  asked  Mr.  Anagnos.  He 
smiled  and  said,  "Yes,  a  little.  I  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  not  only  to  speak,  but  to 
think,  in  English,  that  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  translate  my  thoughts  from  English  into 
Greek.  I. made  one  or  two  funny  mistakes. 
Thus,  on  meeting  the  wife  of  an  old  friend,  I 
I  asked  her  to  give  him  my  love ;  but  trans- 
lating literally  and  rather  thoughtlessly,  I 
used  an  expression  which  means  in  Greek, 
"Give  him  my  embracementsl"  Mr.  Anag- 
nos lectured,  a  number  of  times  in 
Athens,  and  aroused  much  interest  in  his 
little  friend  and  protege,  Helen  Keller.  Dur- 
ing an  interview  with  the  queen  of  Greece  he 
showed  this  royal  lady  the  following  beauti- 
ful letter,  in  which  the  little  thrice-afflicted 
rhi Id  describes  a  sort  of  day-dream.  As  the 
queen  read  the  strange,  pathetic  vision  she 
could  not  refrain  from  tears — tears  which  be- 
came her  even  better  than  her  crown. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos — You  will  laugh 
when  you  open  your  little  friend's  letter  and 
see  all  the  queer  mistakes  she  has  made  in 
French,  but  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  I  can  write  even  a  short  letter  in 
h.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  please 
you  and  my  dear  teacher.  I  wish  I  could  see 
your  little  niece  Amelia.  I  am  sure  we 
should    love    each  other.    I  hope  you  will 


bring  some  of  Virginia  JSvanghelides  s  poems' 
home  with  yon,  and  translate  them  for  me. 
Teacher  and  I  have  just  returned  from  our 
walk.  It  is  a  beautiful  day.  "We  met  a 
sweet  little  child.  She  was  playing  on  the 
pier  with  a  wee  brother.  She  gave  me  a  kiss 
and  then  ran  away,  because  she  was  a  shy 
little  girl.  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to 
have  me  tell  you  a  pretty  dream  which  I  had 
a  long  time  ago  when  I  was  a  very  little 
child?  Teacher  says  it  was  a  day-dream,  and 
she  thinks  you  would  be  delighted  to  hear  it. 
One  pleasant  morning,  in  the  beautiful 
springtime,  I  thought  I  was  sitting  on  the 
soft  grass  under  my  dear  mother's  window, 
looking  very  earnestly  at  the  rose-bushes 
which  were  growing  all  around  me.  It  was 
quite  early,  the  sun  had  not  been  up  very 
long ;  the  birds  were  just  beginning  to  sing 
joyously.  The  flowers  were  still  asleep. 
They  would  not  awake  until  the  sun  had 
smiled  lovingly  upon  them.  I  was  a  very 
happy  little  child,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
large  blue  eyes  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful golden  ringlets  you  can  im- 
agine. The  fresh  morning  air  blew  gentlyV 
in  my  face,  as  if  to  welcome  me  and  he  my 
merry  playmate,  and  the  sun  looked  at  me 
with  a  warm  and  tender  smile.  I  clapped 
my  chubby  hands  for  joy  when  I  saw  that 
the  rose-bushes  were  covered  with  lovely 
buds.  Some  were  red,  some  were  white,  and 
others  were  delicate  pink,  and  they  were 
peeping  out  from  between  the  green  leaves 
like  beautiful  little  fairies.  I  had 
never  seen  anything  so  lovely  before, 
for  I  was  very  young,  and  I 
could  not  remember  how  pretty  the  roses 
had  been  the  summer  before.  My  little 
heart  was  filled  with  a  sweet  joy,  and  I 
danced  around  the  rose-bushes  to  show  my  ; 
delight.  After  a  while  I  went  very  near  to  a 
beautiful  white  rose-bush,  which  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  buds  and  sparkling  with 
dewdrops ;  I  bent  down  one  of  the  branches 
with  a  lovely  pure  white  bud  upon  it,  and 
kissed  it  softly  many  times.  Just  then  I  felt 
two  loving  arms  steal  gently  around  me,  and 
loving  lips  kissing  my  eyelids,  my  cheeks 
and  my  mouth,  until  I  began  to  think  it  was 
raining  kisses,  and  at  last  I  opened  my  eyes  ' 
to  see  what  it  all  meant,  and  found  it  was 
my  precious  mother,  who  was  bending  over 
me,  trying  to  kiss  me  awake.  Do  you  like 
my  day-dream?  If  you  do,  perhaps  I  will 
dream  again  for  you  some  time.  Teacher  and 
all  of  your  friends  send  you  their  love.  J 
shall  be  so  glad  when  you  come  home,  for  I 
greatly  miss  you.  Please  give  my  love  to 
your  good  Greek  friends,  and  tell  them  that  I 
shall  come  to  Athens  some  day.  Lovingly 
your  little  friend  and  playmate, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

Queen  Olga  proposed  to  Mr.  Anagnos  that 
he  should  stay  and  establish  an  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Greece,  but  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  abandon  the  work  for  the  same 
cause  in  Boston — work  in  which  he  is  so 
deeply  interested. 

"I  hope  that  you  gave  a  good  account  of 
us  to  your  fellow  countrymen,"  was  the  next 
question  asked  him. 

'  'You  may  be  very  sure  that  I  did,  not  only 
in  Greece,  but  throughout  the  course  of  my 
travels,  as  became  a  good  American." 

"Did  you  find  Athens  much  changed  since 
you  left  it  in  1867  ?" 

"Wonderfully  so.  Where  it  then  had  some 
20,000  inhabitants,  it  now  has  150,000.  The 
Athens  of  today  is  a  very  beautiful  city. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  have  made  large 
fortunes,  and  have  builded  unto  themselves 
houses  that  arc  veritable  palaces.  These  are 
built  of  the  matchless  Pentelican  marble 
whose  dazzling  whiteness  never  becomes 
black,  in  that  lovely  climate,  but  turns 
gradually  into  a  gulden  glory,  like  that  of  the 
autumn  leaf."  Dr.  Schliemann's  dwelling 
Mr.  Anagnos  described  as  a  superb  affair,  fit 
for  a  prince. 

The  roof  is  crowned  with  statues,  while  on 
the  outer  walls  frescoes  are  painted  beneath 
the  sheltering  roofs  of  galleries  or  piazzas, 
and  the  air  is  so  dry  that  this  protection  is 
sufficient.  "Athens  is  the  most  beautiful 
spot,  and  boasts  the  lovelii  te  of  any 

place  on   earth.    Indeed,  I  wonder  that 
higher  powers  thought  it  n-  to  make 

the  rest  of  the  world,  after  this  one  perl 
place  had  been  created,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos, 
laughingly. 

"As  it  is  rather  removed  from  the  usual 
course  of  travel,  Tsuppos  e  that  comparative 
ly  Jew  strangers  visit  it?"  "On  the  con- 
trary, Athene  is  now  thronged  with  English 
and  American  tourists  in  tho  winter  season. 
I  had  rather  an  amusing  experience  \ 
some  of  the  former,  an  experience  which 
sltowed  that  the  tastes  of  the  Briton  rem 
unchangi  ithin  the  shadow  of  snow- 

crow  ot   of  the 


AcropoH*.  ^i.  menu  ot  mine,  who"  is  a  super- 
intendent of  a  railway,  asked  me  to  assist; 
him  in  doing  escort  duty  to  a  party  of  British 
tourists,  twenty  strong,  all  ladles.  When  I 
asked  them  what  place  thoy  would  like  to 
visit  first,  they  replied,  'The  royal  stables.* 
So  thither  we  went,  and  saw  the  locality  so 
dear  to  the  British  heart." 

As  the  royal  stables  contain  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horses  and  perhaps  forty  vehicles, 
they  are  worth  seeing,  I  suppose ;  but  surely 
the  countrywomen  of  Byron  might  be  ex- 
pected to  display  a  more  cultivated  taste  when 
visiting  the  land  whose  beauties  have  been 
so  eloquently  sung  by  their  own  great  poet. 
Byron,  however,  is  out  of  fashion  now,  and 
Philistinism  against  which  he  so  fiercely  re- 
belled, is  not  out  of  fashion.  Will  it  ever  be  ? 

In  reply  to  the  question  "Did  you  see  many 
handsome  women  in  Greece?"  Mr. 
Anagnos  gallantly  replied,  "A  great  many, 
many  more  than  there  were  in  Athens  when 
I  lived  there.  Yes,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  of  the  pure  Greek  type,  and  in 
many  instances  have  come,  I  think,  from 
other  Greek  settlements."  Mr.  Anagnos  saw 
the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  and  was  enthusias- 
tic in  its  praise.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  visiting  the  principal  art  galleries  of 
Europe.  He  also  went  to  see  the  various  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind,  but  found  none  equal 
to  the  first-class  institutions  in  the-United 
States.  The  former  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  latter,  in  the  matter  of  tangible  ap- 
pliances. This  is  owing,  in  part,  Mr.  Anagnos 
thinks,  to  the  favorable  conditions  in  this 
country,  arising  from  the  number  and 
variety  of  our  native  hard  woods,  which  are 
so  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  tangi- 
ble apparatus, which  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

"Did  you  find  any  kindergartens  for  the 
blind  ?"  "No,  not  one"  was  the  reply. 
"One  institution  had  a  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, such  as  we  had  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  several  years  before  our  kindergarten 
building  was  erected  at  Jamaica  Plain.  But 
this  department  (i.  e.  in  the  German  estab- 
lishment) was  on  a  very  small  scale,  from 
three  to  five  pupils  receiving  instruction 
there. 

"I  visited  numerous  kindergartens  for  young 
children  in  Germany,  and  took  pains  to 
ascertain  which  were  considered  the  very 
best.  But  not  even  these  compare  favorably 
to  the  kindergartens  of  Boston.  This  seems 
a  strange  statement,  but  in  my  opinion  our 
kindergartens  are  superior  to  all  the  German 
establishments  of  this  sort." 

"Is  it  true  that  you  were  made  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences?" 

"I  was,  very  much  to  my  surprise ;  I  sup- 
posed the  honor  was  intended  for  some  one 
else,  and  was  quite  taken  aback  when  the 
decoration  and  diploma  were  bestowed  upon 
me,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech 
in  acknowledgment!" 

Not  only  did  the  French  Academy  bestow 
this  honor  upon  the  head  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, but  the  institution  was  also  award- 
ed a  gold  medal  by  the  Paris  Exposition  for 
its  kindergarten  exhibit. 

Mr.  Anagnos  met,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  many  interesting  and  distinguished 
men,  in  whoso  society  he  found  both  profit 
and  recreation.  His  homeward  voyage  was 
an  auspicious  one.  His  fellow-travellers 
called  upon  him  for  a  lecture  about  little 
Helen  Keller,  which  he  gave ;  not  in  Greek, 
however. 

The  inmates  of  the  two  institutions  under 
his  charge  were  rejoiced  at  his  safe  return, 
as  were  also  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
well-wishers.  He  is  now  prepared  to  take 
up  with  renewed  health  and  vigor  the  work 
which  he  has  so  long  and  so  successfully 
prosecuted. 

"Were  it  not  that  I  am  pledged  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  and  especially  to  the 
kindergarten,  I  should  very  much  like 
to  place  before  our  people  the  claims 
which  the  American  School  of  Archreology 
at  Athens,  has  upon  their  support  and  sym- 
pathy. A),as!  it  is  now  open  for  only  a  few 
month s  in  the  year,  and  cannot  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  tho  French  and  German 
schools  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds."  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped   that  some  of  our  many 
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8.1     -Scrstou    Itost 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  2,  1890 


HERE   IN    BOSTON. 


I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  high  honor  which 
Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  received  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Europe,  from  one  of  those  learned  societies 
whose  awards  are  never  given  except  for  the 
most  distinguished  attainments.  To  be  made 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  is  a  distinction  of  which  any 
man  might  be  proud,  and  the  fact  that  it  came 
as  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Anagnos  is  an  indication  of 
the  modesty  which  with  him  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  merit.  Every  person,  however,  who  is 
familiar  with  his  unwearied  labors  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  his  zealous  devotion 
to  the  education  of  the  blind,  must  feel 
that  the  honors  are  well  bestowed  iu 
his  case.  I  am  not  surprised  that  in 
Athens  his  services  were  sought  in 
behalf  of  the  progressive  science  which  is 
giving  fresh  lustre  to  the  city  of  the  Violet 
Crown,  and  it  shows  the  strong  hold  which 
the  city  of  his  adoptiou  has  upon  him  that  he 
could  not  be  lured  from  it  by  the  most  tempt- 
ing offer  from  his  countrymen.  The  way  in 
which  he  interested  the  Queen  of  Greece  in 
iittle  Helen  Kellar  shows  that  wherever  he 
goes  he  takes  with  him  that  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  subjects  of  his  philanthropic 
care  which  helps  to  account  for  his  success  iu 
their  education.  The  son-in-law  and  successor 
of  Or.  Howe  in  charge  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, be  has  broadened  his  activities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  a  monument  to  his  sagacity  and 
benevolence. 

Mr.  Anaguos  adds  another  to  the  examples 
to  which  I  referred  the  other  day  of  the  way  i 
in  which  Boston  has  been  indebted  to  foreign-  \ 
ers  of  ability  and  culture  for  its  advancement 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  illustrations 
then  cited  were  from  poetry  and  music,  and 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  is  noted  for  his 
taste  in  both  these  departments,  there  is  a  rare 
educational  skill  in  developing  the  harmonies 
of  culture  in  these  and  other  departments  in 
a  class  of  persons  whom  nature  has  shut  out 
from  their  enjoyment.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  honors  he  has  received  or  can  receive  can 
equal  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  observes 
the  dawning  of  the  light  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual vision  before  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  the 
consciousness  of  the  beneficent  work  he  is 
doing  outweighing  any  sense  of  the  value  of 
other  tributes  to  his  services. 
**» 

1  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  France  lias 
always  been  quick  to  honor  through  her 
learned  societies  the  achievements  of  our  men 
of  science  and  our  men  of  letters.  Our  great 
Boston  surgeon.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  received 
prizes  from  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
for  lus  notable  improvements  in  the  art  of 
surgery.  The  historian  Prescott  considered 
that  the  greatest  honor  of  his  life  was  his  be- 
ing made  a  corresponding  member  of  the  In- 
stitute o!  France.  His  brother  historian,  Mot- 
ley, received  the  same  honor,  as  did  also  the 
late  Charles  C.  Perkins.  Although  we  have 
no  such  learned  bodies  as  the  Institute  of 
France  to  give  to  our  men  of  letters  and  sci- 
ence the  highest  honors  that  they  covet  in  this 
l  recognition,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
Boston  has  had  so  many  men  deemed  worthy 
of  such  distinction  abroad  who  yet  have  had 
as  their  highest  aim  the  approval  of  their  own 
consciences  and  the  good  of  their  fellow- men. 

™.  ,„.»!„  • *%  "         TAvmmra. 


THURSDAY.   OCTOBER  9.   1890. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  a  favorite 
oharity  of  the  charitable  in  Boston.  The  re- 
ports read  at  yesterday's  annual  meeting  indi- 
cate that  there  is  still  broad  opportunity  to  aid 
in  teaching  and  caring  for  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Anagnos  considers  that  the  removal 
of  several  of  the  small  pupils  from  the  kinder- 
garten in  Jamaica  Plain  to  Perkins  Institute 
has  been  unwisely,  although  necessarily,  has- 
tened by  the  crowding  in  of  new  pupils  at  the 
kindergarten.  The  delight  of  these  small  peo- 
ple who  cannot  see  in  the  life  and  pleasure  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  kindergarten  is  touching 
and  charming;  and  they,  like  other  little  ones, 
should  certainly  he  allowed  as  long  a  babyhood 
as  possible  before  they  are  pushed  on  into  the 
life,  however  pleasant,  of  the  larger  institution. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Yearly    Meeting   at  the    South    Eoston 
Home. 


Another  year  of  existence  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute tor  the  Blind  was  marked  yesterday  after- 
noon bv  the  holding  of  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  South  Boston  Home.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was 
in  the  chair.  John  S.  Dwight  read  the  report  of 
the  trustees.  The  report  stated  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupi  Is  in  all  departments  on  Oct.  1,  1889 
was  226.  Since  that  time  31  have  been  ad 
mitted  and  56  discharged,  making  the  whole 
number  201.  An  unusual  amount  of 
serious  illness  has  existed  during  the  past  year, 
six  pupils  having  died  at  the  City  Hospital.  It 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  local  cause,  as  thorough 
examination  was  made  of  the  plumbing  and 
drainage  and  these  were  shown  to  be  in  an  ex- 
cellent state.  There  has  been  no  essential 
change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  which 
cover  the  same  broad  and  varied  held  of.  the 
past  few  years.  Physical  training  has  received 
full  attention.  Music  is  a  .favorite  study. 
The  large  corps  of  musical  instructors, 
still  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Reeves, 
have  clone  excellent  work  m  this  line. 

The  good  work  of  the  kindergarten  has  been 
steadily  progressing,  Miss  Isabel  Greeley  is  the 
matron  of  the  household,  and  the  corps  of  assis- 
tants and  teachers  have  carried  on  the  depart- 
ment successfully.  Edith  Thomas,  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  who.  like  Helen  Keller  has 
a  verv  teachable  nature,  having  passed  the 
age  of  nine,  has  been  transferred  to  South 
Boston.  During  the  year  the  kindergarten 
has  received  legacies  to  the  amount  ol  $  JO,- 
000.  of  which  $10,000  was  from  the  estate 
of  Ellen  M.  Gilford.  But  it  needs  still  more. 
The  annual  income  of  the  "'Hundred  Thousand 
Dollars"  fund,  together  with  subscriptions  and 
contributions,  is  sufficient  only  for  the  running 
expenses.  The  single  building  has  been  nearly 
full  and  sometimes  overflowing.  The  removal 
of  nineteen  children  to  South  Boston  during 
the  spring  and  summer  relieved  some  of  the 
pressure,  but  now  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
school  year  the  applications  tor  admission  are 
so  numerous  as  to  indicate  the  probability  that 
the  demand  for  an  additional  building  will  soon 
become  a  matter  of  urgency..  . 

The  board  of  trustees  having  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $6000  for  repairs  and  improvements,  the 
exterior  of  the  main  building  in  South  Boston 
has  been  painted  during  the  summer,  the  bal- 
conies have  been  repaired  and  the  wooden 
balustrade  on  the  roof  has  been  replaced  by  a 
simple  iron  fence ;  thirty  of  the  rooms  have  been 
renovated.  ,  ,         , 

The  press  has  done  its  usual  amount  of  good 
work  under  the  superintendence  of  Dennis  C. 
Reardou,  and  many  books  have  been  issued. 
During  the  year  twenty-two  persons  were  em- 
nloved  in  the  workshops,  twenty-one  still  being 
there.  E.  C.  Howard  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  this,  together  with  the  boys'  work  de- 
partment, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  workshops.  The  branch  of  up- 
holstery is  regarded  as  the  most  hopeful  indus- 
try for  the  adults  connected  with  the  mstitu- 

1Tlie  report  of  the  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson, 
gave  receipts  and  expenditures  as  follows : 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1880 WAfi 

t  Total  receipts  from  all  sources i.si.,^it 

Total  ; £193,471 

Total  expenditures  and  investments 133,050 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,1800 S'60,415 

Among  the  new  pupils  to  be  admitted,  the 
trustees  have  decided  to  take  a  little  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl  from  Texas,  Wellie  Eliza- 

eOffice°rs  were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D;  vice  president,  John  Cum- 
mings;  treasurer.  Edward  Jackson;  secretary. 
Id  Anagnos;  trustees,  William  Endicott,  Jr., 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.  D, 
Andrew  P.  Poady,  D.D.,  Edward  N,  Perkins, 
Leverctt  Saltonstall,  S.  Lothrop  Ihorndike, 
George  W.  Wales. 

Those  new  members  of  the  corporation  were 
chosen :  Mrs.Isabel  C.Barrows.Mrs.Mane  YV  ales, 
Boston ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  HeiseJtane,  Melrose; 
Mr.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Mr.  Thomas  Cushing,  Boston;  Rev.  G.  E.  Ellis, 
D  D  ,  Mr.  Oren  8.  Knapp.  Boston ;  Hon.  George 
H;  Gammans  and  Mr.  YV.  H.  Long,  Charlestown. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  9,  1S90 
THE  PERKI1SS  INSTITUTION.    ~ 


Annual  Meeting   of   the    Hogpital    for    the 
Blind  Corporation. 


Samuel  Eliot  pre- 
trustees  was  read 
showed  the  total 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  institution 
yesterday,  when  President 
sided.  The  report  of  the 
by  John  S.  Dwight,  and 
number  of  pupils  in  the  institution  on  Oct.  1 
to  be  226.  Since  that  time  31  have  been  ad- 
mitted and  56  discharged,  making  a  total  of 
201  in  the  institution  at  the  present  time. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  during  the  year 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who  has 
faithfully  filled  the  place  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
while  Miss  Isabel  Greeley  had  charge  of  the 
household.  Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Davidson  are  the  teachers  of 
the  kindergarten.  Edith  Thomas,  who, 
like  Helen  Kellar,  has  evinced  a  very 
teachable  nature  and  is  developing  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner,  was  promoted  to  the  South 
Boston  institution,  being  now  in  her  tenth 
year,  and  under  the  especial  teaching  of  Miss 
Harriet  M.  Markham.  During  the  year  the 
kindergarten  has  received  legacies  to  the 
amount  of  820.000.  Of  this  sum  $10,000 
came  from  the  estate  of  Ellen  M.  Gifford, 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  George  Y\\ 
Wales,  who  had  the  power  of  appointing 
the  beneficiary.  But  the  kindergarten  still 
needs  fun'ls.  The  annual  income  of  the 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  Fund,  so  hap- 
pily completed,  together  with  Ihe  occasional 
contributions  and  the  annual  subscription 
through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid  Societv, 
are  only  sufficient  to  meet,  the  running  ex-  j 
penses  of  the  school.  The  building  at  Jamaica  ' 
Plain  was  so  overcrowded  as  to  require  the  j 
removal  of  nineteen  pupil  i  to  the  South  Bos- 
ton institution  during  the  past  year,  and  thus 
the  necessity  of  an  additional  building  is 
forced  upon  the  corporation.  The  present  l 
building  was  erected  only  as  the  first  of  three  ' 
or  four  contemplated  iu  the  plan,  and  for  I 
which  places  are  provided  in  the  laying  out 
of  the  domain. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$131,224:  72,  which,  in  addition  to  the  balance  ■. 
on  hand,  $62,246  79,  amounts  to  $193,471  51. 
Total  expenditures  and  investments  equal 
$133,056  16,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  ; 
$60,41 5  35.  It  seems  desirable  to  correct  an 
erroneous  statement  in  one  of  the  charities' 
handbooks  to  the  effect  that  the  institution 
has  a  fund  of  $80,000  for  the  relief  of  desti- 
tute blind  children  outside  of  the  institution. 
By  the  will  of  Charlotte  Harris  $80,000 
was  left  to  the  institution  in  1877,  but 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  bequeathed 
were  so  vaguely  expressed  that  Ithe  Supreme 
Court  was  called  upon  to  interpret  the.  will, 
»nd  it  decreed  "that  one-third  of  thehncomelof 
$80,000  in  each  year  be  set  apart  for  the  out- 
door relief  of  those  destitute  persons  who  bv 
reason  of  loss  of  sight  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  or  to  become  self-supporting,  and 
that  in  the  distribution  of  this  relief  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  those  who  are  inhabitants  of 
the  Charlestown  district  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  are  advanced  in  years.  The  remaining 
income  was  to  be  used  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  theliustitutlon.  Iu  accordance  with 
this  decree,  fourteen  persons  are  receiving 
aid  from  this  income  and  nearly  twenty  ad- 
ditional applications  are  on  file.  The  South 
Boston  instituiiou  has  undergone  a  thorough 
repairing  during  vacation,  $6000  having  been 
expended  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  members  of  the  corporation 
have  died  during  the  year:  Messrs.  William 
Parsons  Atkinson,  James  H.  Blake,  Cyrus 
Brewer,  John  Templeman  Coolidge,  James  E. 
English  of  Connecticut,  Pmtius  Pisk,  Robert 
B.  Forbes,  Benjamin  Goddard;  William  YV. 
Hoopin,  Providence;  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
William  D.  Pickman;  Henry  J.  Steere  aud 
Beujamin.Thurston,  both  of  Providence. 

The  new  members  of  the  corporation  include 
Mrs.  Isabella  C.  Barrows,  Mrs.  Marie  Wales. 
Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Hazeliirfe  of  Melrose,  Simp- 
son E.  Baldwin  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Thomas 
Cushing,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  Orrin 
S.  Knaop,  the  Hon.  George  H.  Gammaus  and 
W.  H,  Long  of  Charlestown.  The  trustees  de- 
cided to  take  a  blind,  deaf  aud  dumb  child 
from  Texas,  who  is  six  years  of  age,  Wellie 
Elizabeth  Bobbin,  who,  together  with  Helen 
Kellar  and  Edith  Thomas,  will  form  a  bright 
trio  in  the  coming  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. ;  vice-presi- 
dent, John  Cummings;  treasurer,  Edward 
JacKSon;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees, 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  .1. 
•^Theodore  Heard,  M.D.,  Andrew  P.  Peahody, 
D.D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Levereit  Salton- 
stall, L,  Lothrop  Thorndike,  George  W.  Wales. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  the  fol- 
lowing details: 

RECEIPTS. 

Iialai.ce  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  1M89 
Income  from  invested  funds.. 

.Stale  .Massachusetts 

State  Maine,  tor  1S89-90 

-  ouneclicut 

suite  Yi-nnout 

Slate  New  Hampshire 

State  Khcde  Island 


EXPEMX  i 

-  5  3  :    From  general  f  uu,l 

cpa    i'l inn  printing  fniid 

-SSS    lroiu kiiidergardea  fuud 


..002.246  79 

. .  ;;-vJt7  9i 

. .  30,000  "O 

.  .   6,726  00 

. .   5,200  00 

.  .   2,700  oo 

.  .   2.300  OO 

..   4,950  00 

.. »70,0 

.  .   8.251  48 
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THURSDAY,  OCT.  9. 

REFUGE  TOR  THE  BLIND. 


Perkins  Institute  Corporation 
Meet. 


Interesting  Facts  C'ulled  from  Report 
of  the  Trustees. 


Work    Steadily    Progressing    in    the 
Kindergarten. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
•held  ;ittiie  institution,  South  Boston,  yester- 
day afternoon,  President  Samuel  Eliot,  LL. 
D.,  in  the  chair.  After  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting  had  been  read  by  Secretary  M. 
Anagnos  and  accepted,  the  trustees'  report 
was  r 

At  the  beginning  of  the  report  mention 
was  made  of  the  commendable  work  done 
by  John  A.  Bennett,  Esq.,  who  took  charge 
of  t lie  affairs  at  the  institution  during  the 
10  months' absence  of  the  director,  Prof. 
Michael  Anagnos,  who  returned  about  a 
month  ago. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school  Oct.  1,  was  226,  since 
which  time  31  have  been  admitted,  and 
60  discharged,  making  the  total  number  at 
the  present  time  of  201. 

The   report    went  on   to  state  that  no 

Supils  have  been  received  from  other  than 
few  England  States.  During  the  past  year, 
an  unusual  amount  of  serious  and  fatal 
sickness  has  been  in  the  school.  Six  in- 
mates died  at  the  City  Hospital,  where. 
those  seized  with  disease's  that  may  prove 
contagious  are  always  Brought.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
prevalent  influenza. 

There  have  been  no  essential  changes  in 
ihod  of  instruction  which  cover  the 
same  broad  and  varied  course  of  studies 
and  exercises  that  have  comprised  the  gen- 
cuiriculm  of  the  past  few  years. 
Physical  training  and  a  judicious  system, 
with  a  well  equipped  gymnasium  for  the 
boys  and  girls  has  received  its  full  share  of 
attention.  With  and  through  this,  moral 
culture  and  good  manners  have  been  mani- 
fest  with  few  exceptions. 

There  is  always  one  class  or  more  of  lit- 
erary history  in  which  the  pupil's  power  of 
analysis  and  criticism  is  called  out  to  some 
extent. 

Music  is  a  favorite  study  with  theinmates. 
ips  of  musical  instructors,  under  the 
management  of  Thomas  Reeves,  who  is 
himself  blind,  have  done  excellent  work. 
In  chorus  and  solo  singing,  in  pianoforte 
and  organ  playing,  in  the  practice  of  the 
violin,  the  clarinet,  and  particularly  brass 
instruments,  good  instruction  has  been 
shown  in 

The  Correct  Performance 
of  the  well-filled  band.  The  tuning  of 
s,  and  often  the  regulation  and  repair-  , 
1'  instruments,  is  still  carried  on  by  a 
number  of  the  pupils  under  the  instruction 
of  J.  W.  Smith.  They  are  employed  in  many 
private  families  and  their  work  is  always 
satisfactory. 

E.  E.  Allen,  who  had  been  head  teacher  in 
the  boys'  department  for  two  years,  resigned 
that  position  to  accept  another  tin  Philadel- 
phia, but  his  place  has  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Ida  J.  Phelps,  a  graduate 
of  St.  Lawrence  University.    Miss  Kate  F. 
Gibbs,  also  a   teacher  in  the   bovs'  depart- 
for  two  years,  resigned  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and   her  place  lias  been  tilled  by 
Miss  Carrie  E.  McMaster.  a  graduate  of  the 
ir-.gham  normal   school.     With  these 
■  lions  all  of  last  year's   teachers  and 
is  will   continue   to  render  their  ser- 
vices to  the  institution 

The  report  further  referred  to  the  com- 
mencement exercises  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  June  3,  1890,  which  were  largely 
attended  and  very  successful. 

The  report  of  the  kindergarten  school  for 
the  blind  was  very  favorable  and  encourag- 
ing, and  showed  that  this  work  has  been 
steadily  progressing.  It  is  a  primary  school 
for  small  children  taken  at  a  tender  age 
when  the  education  is  conducted  on  1 
approved  and  common  sens':  principles  and 
methods  of  Froebel.  The  innate  individ- 
uality of  each  little  pupil  js  carefully 
watched,  protected  and  guided.  The  kin- 
dergarten nursery  is  in  Jamaica  Plain  and 
here  the  children  are  happy,  intelligent, 
contented,  and  delight  in  learning  and  obey- 

T'he   kindergarten   has   been   during  the  : 
i  year  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 


acting  director  of  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  ably 
and  faithfully  filled  the  place  of  Prof.  Anag- 
nos temporarily.  Miss  Isabel  Greeley  still 
presides  over  the  household,  with  Miss  Net- 
tie B.  Vose  for  her  assistant,  while  the  im- 
mediate instruction  has  been  carried  on  by- 
Miss  Fannie  L.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Davidson,  with  an  admirable  music  teacher 
in  Miss  Cornelia  C.  Koeske.  Edith  Thomas, 
who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  has  evinced 
a  very  teachable  nature,  and  has  devel- 
oped so  satisfactory  that  at  the  age  of  9  she 
was  promoted  to  the  parent  institution  in 
South  Boston,  and  has  for  her  special 
teacher  Miss  Harriet  M.  Markham,  and  has 
made  remarkable  progress. 

During  the  year  thekindergarten  has  re- 
ceived legacies  to  the 

Amount  of  $30,000. 

All  this  sum  came  from  the  estateof  Ellen 
M.  Gifford,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
George  W.  Wales,  who  had  the  power  to 
appoint  a  beneficiary. 

But  this  kindergarten  is  badly  in  need  of 
more  funds  to  carry  on  the  good  work.  The 
annual  income  of  the  $100,000  fund,  so  hap- 
pily completed,  together  with  contributions 
and  the  annual  subscriptions  through  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid  Society  are  only  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the 
school.  The  single  building  has  been 
always  full  and  sometimes  to  overflow- 
ing. Nineteen  were  removed  during 
the  spring  and  summer  to  South  Bos- 
ton, and  in  many  cases  these  removals 
have  been  thought  by  Prof.  Anagnos  to 
have  been  premature.  At  the  opening  of 
the  new  school  year  the  applications  for  ad- 
mission are  so  very  numerous  as  to  indicate 
the  probability  that  the  demand  for  an  ad- 
ditional building  will  soon  become  a  matter 
of  urgency. 

According  to  the  treasurer's  report,  the 
cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1889,  was  $62,246.79, 
and  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $131,224.72,  making  a  to- 
tal of  $193,471.51.  The  total  of  expendi- 
tures and  investments  have  been  $133,- 
056,16,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $60,- 
415.35.  The  institution  has  lived  within 
its  income  and  has  received  in  addition 
small  donations  which  are  considered  in 
aggregate.  From  the  estate  of  Grace  H. 
Blancnard  $2000  was  received. 

The  statement  made  in  one  of  the  char- 
ities hand  books  that  the  institution  has  a 
Harris  fund  of  $80,000  for  the  relief  of  des- 
titute blind  people  outside  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  erroneous.  By  the  will  of  Charlotte 
Harris,  $80,000  was  left  to  the  institution 
in  1877,  but  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
bequeathed  were  so  vaguely  expressed  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  to  in- 
terpret the  will,  and  it  decreed  that  one- 
third  of  $80,000  in  each  year  be  set  apart 
for  the  out-door  relief  of  those  destitute 
persons  who.  by  reason  of  loss  of  sight,  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  or  Decome 
self-supporting,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
this  money  preferences  be  given  to  the 

People  of  CHarlestown 

who  are  advanced  in  years.  The  remainder 
of  the  income  was  to  be  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  institution.  In  accordance 
with  this  decree  14  persons  are  receiving 
aid  from  this  income,  and  nearly  20  addi- 
tional applications  are  on  file  for  assistance 
as  vacancies  may  occur  in  the  list.  The 
acting;  director  has  personally  visited  all  of 
these  Deneficiaries  during  the  summer  va- 
cation. All  the  information  obtainable  about 
each  person  is  kept  on  file  in  order  that 
assistance  may  be  given  to  the  most  worthy. 

During  the  year  $6000  has  been  expended 
in  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  exterior 
of  the  main  building.  It  has  been  painted 
during  the  summer.  Balconies,  balustrades, 
roofs,  30  rooms  and  two  halls  have  been 
renovated. 

Twenty-two  persons  were  employed  in  the 
workshops  during  the  year,  ana  of  this 
number  21  are  still  employed.  With  a  view 
of  increasing  work  in  this  department  E.  E. 
Howard  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
both  the  shop  and  store. 

The  members  Ol  the  corporation  who 
have  died  during  the  past  year  are  William 
Parsons  Atkinson,  .lames  H.  Blake,  Cyrus 
Brewer,  John  Temploton  (Jooiidge,  James 
E.  English.  Photius  Fisk.  Robert  B.  Forbes, 
Benjamin  Goddard.  William  W.  Hopkins, 
John  Boyle  O'Roilly,  William  1).  Piokman, 
Henry  J.  Steele  and  Benjamin  Thurston  of 
Providence. 

New  members  of  the  corporation  have 
been  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Borrows  of  Boston,  Mrs. 
Marie  Wales  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Rebecca  M. 
Hessoltine  of  Melrose,  Simon  E.  Baldwin  of 
New  HaVen,  Thomas  Gushing  of  Boston, 
i  :,-(•  E.  Ellis,  D.  D,  of  Boston,  Owen 
S.  Knapp  of  Boston,  Hon.  George  H.  Gam- 
mons of  Charlestown  and  W.  H.  Long  of 
Charles  town. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  wore  elected 
as  follows:  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  I).; 

vice-president,  John  Cummillgs;  treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos; 
trustees,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  1!. 
Glover.  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Levorett 
Saltonstall.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M,  I)., 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D..  S.  Lothrop 
Thorndike  and  George  W.  Wales. 
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THURSDAY   MORNING,    OCT.  9,  j890~ 


THE  GUARDIANS_0F  THI  BLIND. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institute 

The  annual  meeting  of  tne  corporation  of  the 
1  erkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  i'er 
the  mind  was  held  at  the  institution  iu  South 
Boston,  fyesterday  afternoon.  Samuel  Eliot 
LL.D.,  presided. 

The  trustees'  report,  submitted  by  J  S. 
Dwight,  showed  that  Oct.  1,  1889,  there  were 
226  in  the  institution.  Since  then  31  have  been 
admitted  and  56  discharged,  waking  the  present 
number  of  inmates  201.  The  Kindergarten  has 
received  legacies  amounting  to  $20,000  An 
additional  building  in  that  department  is 
much  needed.  Nineteen  were  taken  from  Ja- 
maica Jflain  to  the  South  Boston  institute  many 
of  whom  were  too  young  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred. During  the  past  year  22  nave  been  em- 
ployed in  the  workshoo,  and  they  have  done 
nicely.  Fourteen  books  for  the  blind  were  is- 
sued upon  the  institute's  press  in  the  last  12 
Months,  a  number  of  which  were  stuuies  iu 
music.  There  were  12  deaths  of  members  of  [he 
corporation  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The   trustees   wish  te  correct  the    statement 
that   has  been  made.  ttiat  the  institution  has  a 
fund  of  $80,000  for  the  relief  of  destitute  blind  ! 
people  outside  of   tne  institute.    Hy  the  will  of 
Charlotte  Harris.  $80,000  was  left  the  institu- 
tion in  1877,  but  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
bequeathed  was  so  vaguely  expressed  that  the 
supreme  court  was   called    upon  to  interpret  its 
meaning.    It  decreed   that   one  third  of  the  in-  | 
come  should  be  set  apart  vearly  for  the  out-door 
relief  of  destitute  blind  persons.    The  remain- 
der of  the  income  is  to  be  used  for  tne  general  I 
purposes  of  the  institute. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  the  total  re-  ' 
ceipts  to  De  S131,224,and  the  total  expenditures  ; 
$133,056.  The  balance  on  hand  Oct  l  18so 
was  $62,246,  and  the  unexpended  balance  tins 
year  is  $60,415.  The  incomes  from  Invested 
funds  amounted  to  $32,917,  besides  which  there 
was  received  from  the  six  Kew  England  States 
the  following  sums:  Massachusetts,  ?3()ooo- 
Maine,  $6725:  Connecticut,  $5200;  Vermont' 
$2700;  New  Hampshire,  $2800;  Kliode  Jsland' 
$4950.  Legacies  were  received  jfrom  K  T  I.or- 
ingof  $5000;  Mrs.  Helen  N.  Ginord,  $5000, 
and  from  the  same  lady  $10,000,  through  Airs 
G.  W.  Wales. 

The  election  of  offieers  resulted  as  follows- 
President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. ;  vice-president 
John  (lummings;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson ; 
secretary.  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  William  Endi- 
cott, jr.,  J.  B.  Glover,  J.  T.  Heard,  M.D.,  A.  P 
Peabody.  D.D.,  E.  N.  ferkins,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall, S.  L.  Thorndike,  G.  W.  Wales. 
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PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 


The  Annual  Mee»„e  „r  tbe  Corporation 
at  South   Boaton. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Secretary  of 
the  corporation  and  Director  of   the  Perkins  In 
stmu.on   and    Massachusetts     School    5    ij 

toPn;nTWS1COn,edaiterhU  15  months' visit 
to  Europe  and  was  made  a  subject  of  cougratu- 

,»m  . tl,!annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
h,H?/°Ster£ajr  afternoon  "  the  South  Bos  on 
building.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  returned  with  re- 
newed health  and  with  Increased  interest  in  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  for  the  en|a™ 
merit  of  which  now  plans  are  in  progress 
Among  the  new  pupils  to  be  admitted,  the  Tru* 
teeS  have  decided  to  take  a  little  dear  dumb 

Roohln  -h  8ld  fr,0m  T6XaS'  WelIie  Elizabeth 
eent  T,7„  'S  T*  '°  b°  »«"»«•»»*  »«d  intelli- 
gent,  me  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

t«!r'  ^.S'  r>wil{ht  read  the  ™P°rt  of  the  Trus- 
ees.  1  he  report  first  mentioned  the  absence  of 
he  service*  of   the  Director,  whose  place  wm 

filled    by   John    A.    Bennett,    Esq.       The  total 

nrs?b,Vf,  rPil'  in  a11  ^P-tments  on  t  fi 
hm  of   October  was  220.      Since  that  time  31 

the  wn«?«  "I"6"  aDd  5C  discharged,  making 
the  whole  number  201.  An  unusual  amount  of 
serious  and  fatal  illness  took  place  during  the 

Hospital.    The  illness  cannot   be  traced  to  any 
local  cause  as  thorough  examination  was  made 
of  the  plumbing  and  drainage,  but  to  the  infh,- 
enza  and  to  measles  and  scarletina.     There  has 
been  no  essential  change  in  the  methods  of  in- 
lion,   which   cover  the  same   broad   ana 
varied  iield  of  study  and  exercise  that  has  com- 
posed the  generous  curriculum  of  the  past  few 
years.    Physuv.l  training,  on  a  judicious  system 
withawoll-equiLprd  gymnasium,  has  received 
ful]    attention.       Music    Is    a    favorite    study 
1  he  large  corps  of  inusioa]  instructors  still   un- 
der the  faithful  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Beeves 
and  with  the  am  of  seeing  music  readers,  hare 
excellent   and   satisfactory    work       Tho 
music    of    Sebastian    Bach    lies  largely  "at   the 
foundation   of   the  whole   musical    education. 
The  faithful  and  efficient  corps  of  instructors 
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teachers   having    served    for   a  quarter    of    a 
century. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  abated  from  the  highly 
favorable  and  encouraging  report  of  progress  in 
the  department  of  the  kindergarton  for  the 
blind. 

The  good  work  (of  the  kindergarten  has  been 
steadily  progressing  under  the  direction  of  the 
actintr  Superintendent,  Mr.  Bennett.  The  hap- 
piness, intelligence,  good  order,  delight  in  learn- 
ing and  obeying  and  realizing  sense  of  their 
faculties  make  the  scholars  interesting.  Miss 
Isabel  Greeley  is  the  matron  of  the  household, 
and  the  corps  of  assistants  and  teachers  have 
carried  on  the  department  successfully.  Edith 
Thomas,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  liKe  Helen 
Keller,  has  a  very  teachable  nature,  having 
passed  the  age  of  9,  has  been  transferred  to 
South  Boston.  During  the  year  the  kinder- 
garten has  received  legacies  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000,  of  which  $10,000  was  from  the  estate 
of  Ellen  M.  Gifford.  But  the  kindergarten 
still  needs  funds.  The  annual  income  of  the 
''Hundred  'JBiiousand  Dollars"  fund,  together 
with  subscriptions  and  contributions,  is 
sufficient  only  for  the  running  expenses 
The  single  building  has  been  nearly  full  and 
sometimes  overflowing.  The  removal  of  19 
children  to  South  Boston  during  the  spring  and 
summer  relieved  some  of  the  prossure,  but  now  ' 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  school  year  the  applica- 
tions for  admission  are  so  numerous  as  to  indi- 
cate the  probability  that  tne  demand  for  an  ad- 
ditional building  will  soon  become  a  matter  of 
urgency. 

During  the  year  the  institution  has  lived 
within  Its  income  and  has  received  in  addition 
numerous  small  donations  which  are  considera- 
ble in  the  aggregate,  besides  a  gift  of  $2000. 
S:rict  economy  has  been  practiced  as  far  as  tho 
efficiency  of  the  school,  the  health  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  indispeusable  repairs  rendered  per- 
missible. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  having  appropriated 
the  sum  of  SG0OO  for  repairs  and  improvements, 
the  exterior  of  the  mam  building  in  South  Bos- 
ton has  been  painted  during  the  summer,  the 
balconies  have/been  repaired  and  the  wooden 
balustrade  on  the  roof  has  been  replaced  by  a 
simple  iron  fence;  30  of  the  rooms  have  been 
renovated. 

The  press  has  done  its  usual  amount  of  good 
worn  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Dennis 

C.  Reardon,  and  many  books  have  been  issued. 
During  the  year  22  persons  were  employed  in 
the  workshops.  21  still  being  there.  Mr.  E.  (J. 
Howard  nas  beeD  appointed  manager  of  this, 
together  with  the  boys'  work  department,  for 
tho  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
workshops.  The  branch  of  upholstery  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  hopeful  industry  for  the 
adults  connected  with  the  institution. 

The  necrology  of  the  corporation  closed  the  re- 
port. Among  the  names  mentioned  were  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  William  Parsons  Atkinson, 
James  H.  Blake,  John  Templeman  Ooolidge, 
James  E  English,  Photius  Fish,  W.  D.  Pickman, 

D.  J.  Steere,  Cyrus  Brewer,  Benjamin  Thurston, 
Benjamin  Goddard,  W.  W.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  the  Treasurer,  reported 
balance  on  hand,  1889,  $62,246  79;  legacies. 
$8026  87 :  total  receipts,  $103,471  51 ;  expendi- 
tures aud  investments,  $133,056  16;  balance  on 
iHMld  Oct.  1,  1890,  $60,416  35. 

Officers  w«re  elected  as  lollows:  President. 
Samuel  Eliot.  LL  D. ;  Vice  President,  John 
Cummings:  Treasurer.  Edward  Jackson ;  Secre- 
tary, M.  Auagnos;  Trustees,  YVillinm  Enuicolt, 
Jr..  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard.  M.  D, 
Andrew  P.  Peabodv,  D.  D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins. 
Leverett  Saltonstall.  S.  JUolhrop  Thorndike, 
George  W.  Wales. 

New  members  of  the  corporation  were:  Mrs. 
Isabel  C.  Barrows.  Mrs.  Mane  Wales.  Boston; 
Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Hesseltine,  Melrose;  Mr.  Sim- 
eon E.  Baldwin,  Mew  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Gushing,  Boston;  Rev.  G.  E.  Eilis.  D. 
I).,  Mr.  Oron  8.  Knann,  Boston:  Hon.  George 
H  Gammans  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Long.  Charlsstft-sra. 
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MONDAY,    OCTOBER    13,    1890. 

An  Interesting  Child. 
This  week  there  is  expected  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  a  third  of  those  patheti- 
cally interesting  little  girls  who  can  neither 
see  nor  hoar  nor  speak.  Helen  Keller,  who  is 
now  at  her  home  in  Alabama,  and  Edith 
Thomas,  who  spoke  first  one  day  last  spring 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  country,  are  familiar 
names  here.  Wellie  Robin,  who  is  coming  from 
Texas  this  week  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Mason,  is  a 
child  ot  six  years,  and  comes  of  a  family  not  so 
well  placed  as  the  family  of  Helen  Keller.  She 
is  not  a  child  of  preternatural  ability  and 
cleverness,  like  Helen  Keller,  who  in 
quickness  and  keenness  of  thought  .  out- 
ranks most  children  who  see;  therefore 
the  experiment  of  her  training  will  be  of  inter- 
est  as  nng  what  may  be  done  for  aver- 


ago  cnuaren  imprisons* 

of  tho  senses.  The  methods  of  tfSRg&g  i»|se 
unfortunate  ones  have  become  vastly  enlight- 
ened since  the  days  when  Laura  Bridgman  first 
came  to  be  taught.  This  part  of  the  country 
j  leads  in  all  matters  of  thought  and  education 
■  With  all  the  proverbial  New  England  love  of 
"the  almighty  quarter,"  there  is  here  a  continu- 
ous and  growing  appreciation  of  the  power  of 
the  mind  in  the  crushing  materialism  of  our 
times;  so  the  journey  of  little  Wellie  Robin  to 
Boston  stands  for  much  more  than  her  own  res- 
cue from  her  prison,  than  the  freeing  of  one 
more  child  from  the  hopelessness  of  her  blind- 
ness and  deafness. 


Ipcrstoix    gast 

MONDAY  MORNING.  OCT.  20,   1S90 


The  expected  coming  to  Boston  from  Texas 
of  Wellie  Robin,  a  little  girl,  who,  like  Laura 
Bridgman,  can  neither  hear  nor  see  nor  speak, 
proves  anew  the  responsibility  of  Boston 
towards  these  little  sufferers  wherever  they 
may  be  found.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  in- 
tellectual light  to  darkness,  of  riches  to  pov- 
erty, of  plenty  to  hunger.  Here  the  problem  of 
their  care  and  teaching  has  been  solved,  and  its 
practical  illustration  in  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  is  a  model  for  other  times  and  other 
cities. 


Boston  Journal, 

WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  11,  1890. 


Kindergarten  for  the   Blind. 

An  object  of  philanthropic  effort,  which 
will  appeal  strongly  to  the  sympathy  of  Bos- 
ton, is  a  new  building  much  desired  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  little  blind  children 
who  apply  for  admittance  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  re- 
port of  the  Trustees  has  presented  a  strong 
reason  for  the  new  addition  to  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  its  recommendation  for  immedi- 
ate action  in  the  matter  is  worthy  a  generous 
response.  Last  year,  tho  building  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  which  accommodates,  at  the  most, 
thirty-nine  pupils, .  with  teachers  and 
officers,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Nineteen  of 
the  children  were  sent  to  the  Perkins  In  stitute 
at  South  Boston,  but  their  promotion  was  re- 
garded as  prematuro,  and  its  only  excuse  was 
the  lack  of  room  in  the  Kindergarten.  This 
year  the  applicants  for  admission  show  the 
imperative  necessity  of  increasing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  reception  of  pupils.  There 
!s  no  department  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
which  has  had  warmer  interest  for  the 
Director  and  the  Trustees,  and  more  ready 
support  from  the  public,  than  the  Kinder- 
garten. It  is  a  unique  institution,  for 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  said  that  he  found 
no  Kindergarten  in  any  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  known  that  no  others  exist  in 
this  country.  After  a  successful  trial  it  is  no 
longer  an  experiment,  but  a  necessary  first 
step  to  the  system  of  complete  education, 
which  will  receive,  at  a  future  time,  its  com- 
pletion in  a  college  for  the  blind.  The  many 
visitors  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  building  have 
not  failed  to  recognize  the  benefits  of  training 
of  the  blind  in  their  earliest  years,  and  to 
appreciate  with   a  pleasure  that  is  almost 

pathos  the  happiness  that  is  shown  not  only1 
by  the  blind  children  but  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  girls  who  are  receiving  a! 
patient  training. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  I  1  ward  JacKson,  treasurer,  reports  the 
follow!  :  additional  contributions-  to  the  en- 
dowme  fund  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  fi.>m  date  of  June  18  to  Oct.  1,  1890: 
Mrs.  Francis  Brooks,  seventh  contribution 
from  sale  of  "Heidi,"  $44  55;  Miss  H.  Louisa 
Brown,  third  contribution. $5:  class  in  Shep- 
ard  Memorial  Church,  Cambridge  (Miss  Hil- 
ton's), $4;  C.  A.  F.,  $5;  Miss  Nettie  M.  Fair- 
bank's  Sunday  school  class,  West  Gardner, 
$15  75;  Mrs.  N.  M.  Field,  Monson.  fourth  con- 
tribution. $100;  Miss  C.  E,  Jenks.  sixth  contri- 
bution, $5;  kindergarten  at  Florence,  $5; 
kindergarten  at  Hyde  Park  (Miss  Stevens's), 
$2 ;  kindergarten  at  JNewton  Lower  Falls  (Mrs. 
Sweeter's),  $5  79:  kindergarten  at  Warrentou 
Street  Chapel.  $6  CO:  "Little  Folks"  of  Miss 
Sampson's  school,  Charlestown,  eighth  contri- 
bution. $;;  75:  Miss  Margaret  F.  Morse,  $5; 
Miss  Mary  Kotch.  $5;  sale  of  curios,  $1  10; 
from  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gil- 
ford, late  of  New  Haven,  by  request  of  Mrs. 
George  W.  Wales,  $10,000;  infant  class Mt. 
V«rnon  church,  since  Oct.  1,  $5. 

The  contributions  for  current  expenses  dur- 
ing the  same  time  were:  Annual  subscrip- 
tions through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid  So- 
ciety, Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  treasurer, 
$74  35;  Florence  Bigelow  aud  sister,  for  now 
building,  15c. 

Since  the  above  list  was  completed,  we  have 
received  from  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ferris  of  Brook- 
line  a  donation  of  $500  for  the  kindergarten 
and  $1000  for  the  institution  as  a  memorial  of 
of  her  late  husband. 


THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER    6,    1890. 


A  Mistaken  impression  went  abroad  last 
summer  from  some  remarks  made  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  to  the  effect  that  no  more  money  is  need- 
ed for  the  kindergarten.  This  idea,  generally 
accepted  by  the  public,  makes  the  necessary 
work  of  enlarging  the  kindergarten  harder  than 
ever  for  Mr.  Anagnos,  whose  herculean  efforts 
in  the  past  have  accomplished  much  for  the 
kindergarten.  The  Jamaica  Plain  institution 
is  finished  and  paid  for,  it  is  true,  but  it  proves 
to  be  only  one-half  as  large  as  its  crowding 
needs  demand.  Last  year,  nineteen  children,  at 
two  different  times,  had  to  he  removed 
to  South  Boston  before  they  were  ready 
for  the  more  advanced  school,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  new  comers.  With  her  splendid  oppor- 
tunities, Massachusetts  should  be  ashamed  to 
turn  awav  any  suffering  child  who  needs  to  be 
delivered  from  physical  blindness  and  its  usual 
accompanying  moral  blindness.  But  at  present 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide  for  all  these 
little  applicants.  The  kindergarten  needs  an- 
other building  just  as  large  and  just  as  fully 
equipped  as'  the  one  we  already  have.  By  re- 
moving the  little  ones  to  the  South  Boston 
school  before  they  are  ready  to  enter  its 
primary  classes,  their  progress  is  greatly 
hindered  and  hampered.  They  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  scholars  with  whom  they  are  put, 
and  lose  months  of  valuable  time  just  when 
their  development  should  be  steady  and  unin- 
terrupted. So  let  no  one  think  that  the  kinder- 
garten needs  no  more  money.  It  does  need  it, 
and  that  sadly.  It  is  hoped  that  both  old 
friends  who  have  responded  so  generously  in 
the  past  to  appeals  for  this  object,  and  new 
friends  as  well,  will  contribute  throughout  the 
year  to  the  kindergarten  fund.  It  is  a  charity 
which  appeals  to  all  sects  and  religions,  just  as 
the  terrible  affliction  which  the  blind  must  en- 
dure is  one  which  appeals  to  the  great  heart  of 
the  humanity  everywhere.  As  usual,  contri- 
butions may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  or  to  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson  of  Devonshire 
street. 
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MONDAY,      DECEMBER    23,      1890. 


LITTLE  WILLIE  ROBIN. 


A  Texas  Girl  Who  Can  Neither 
See,  Hear  nor  Speak. 


Helen  Kellar  and  Edith  Thomas  Have 
a  Companion— The  Arrival  of  An- 
other Child  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind— A  Rare   Opportunity    for 

Psychological  Study. 

Another  of  tha  peculiar  psychological 
studies,  such  as  have  been  afforded  by  the 
wonderful  Jchildivn,  Helen  Keller  and  Edith 
Thomas,  Is  presented  at  ihe  kmdergarton  of 
the  blind  in  the  person  of  liitl  •  Willie  Eliza-  i 
belli  Robin,  a  Texas  child  of  6  years  of  age- 
who  has  just  arrived  to  he  instructed  in  the 
same  metho  >s  that  have  proven  so  success- 
ful wiili  the  two  children  mentioned  above, 

It  was  quite  late  on  Saturday  when  the 
child  arrived  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  it  chanced 
that  on  Sunday  a  member  of  the  Hkkai.d 
shift  was  calling  at  the  kindergarten,  when 
tiie  opportunity  was  given  of  seein  the  little 
stranger  about  who  n  so  much  of  interest 
already  be.lnS  to  centre. 

While  the  group  in  the  parlor  was  chatting 
pleasantly,  the  door  opened  and  little  Martha 
—tli"  blind  colo.ied  cnild,  in  whose  behalf  the 
iadics  of  her  own  race  Id  Boston  are  working 
so  actively— entered,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
lovely  fair-haired  blue-eyed  child,  with  a  face 
full  of  intelligence  andciilldish  beauty.  Look- 
ing at  her.  as  she  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
doorway,  her  fair  beauty  accentuated  and 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  contact 
wilh  the  dusKy  face  and  black  eyes  of 
her  companion,  one  could  hardly  believe  that 
so  many  of  her  senses  were  loiked  up.  ami 
Chat  Only  throueU  touch  could  she  come  in 
contact  with  the  wor  d.  Khe  Is  a  perfec  lv 
developed  child  physically,  large  tor  her 
ye.irs,  as  Straight  as  an  arrow,  graceful  in  her 
movements,  and  muscularly  Strom:.  In  fact, 
In  the  bsenee  of  her  three  senses— sig:  t, 
heaiing  and  speech— she  seems  to  have  devel- 
oped into  splendid  physical  strength,  fur  si  e 
)<  s  a  lace  of  unusual  Intel  igcnce.'wlth  broad 
brows,  denoting  thoughtltilncss,  and  natural  y 
ei. nowed  menta  powers,  the  eyes  are  a  be  r- 
tiful  deep  blue,  and.  except  lor  a  son,  of 
pathetic,  appealing  look,  show  no  evidence 
of  their  da  kened  condition,  sh-  has  a  Due 
complexion,  a  pretty  mouth  ihat  smi'es  when 
she  louches  a  familiar  ol  je  t,  as  if  In  re- 
sponsive r<  cognition,  and  )'  ir  hair.  In  com- 
plexion and  col  ring  she  shows  the  Scandina- 
vian oh  od,  for  her  father  is  a  Swede, while  her 
mother  Is  a  g-nuine  southerner,  i-orri  and 
reared  in  tne  tnouii  ainsof  East  Tennessee. 

Their  home  is  m  Texas,  the  father  being  a 
large  anil 

Successful  Sheep  Farmer, 
and  the  lit  la  one  has  been  brought  up  on  a 
ranch,  far  away  from  town  ana  people,  and 
has  lived  the  free,  independent  life  that  one 
has  in  a  home  ot  that  kind.  Probablythis,  as 
much  as  anything,  has  given  her  the  splendid 
physique  and  perfect  hoalih  which  will  make 
her  so  readv  a  subj^ci  for  the  work  of  mental 
i  nlighteument.  In  talking  with  the 
mother,  who  is  buoyantly  hopeful  for  the 
fni ure  of  her  child,  since  she  has  seen  Helen 
Keller  and  Edith  Thomas,  it  is  found  that  the 
story  of  her  affliction  Is  almost  precisely  that 
of  Helen.  Indeed,  the  mother  said:  "Helen's 
story  is  that  of  Willie ;  thev  are  the  same  in 
aim  >st  every  particular.  The  child  was  a 
tiful  baby,  and  was  considered  remark- 
ably bright  and  Intelligent,  she  had  the  cun- 
nlngest  and  most  winning  ways,  and  was 
.put  showing  signs  of  a  remarkable  mental 
develop  nent,  when  at  ihe  age  of  a  year  and 
a  half -he  had  a  verv  serious  Illness.  It  was 
congestion  of  the  stomacn.  and  fur  weeks  the 
little  life  hung  in  the  balance,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  she  must  die.  But  as  ihe  da>s 
went  on  she  began  to  recover,  but  soon  the 
hitler  truth  dawned  unou  ihem.  Light  had 
cone  from  the  eyes;  she  could  not  hearth- 
loving  tones  of  the  voices  around  her,  and  the 
f-w  words  that  she  had  began  to  speak  In  her 
childish  prattle  were  soon  forgotten.  The 
world  and  its  beauties  was  sealed  to  her. 

At  first  this  knowledge  came  with  a  terrible 
hi  terness  to  the  lond  father  and  mother  for 
this  wis  their  llrst-born  child,  n  whoni  so 
minv  hopes  were  earned;  but  she  grew  so 
sweet  apd  lovable,  exercised  so  much  intel- 
ligence, seemed  so  quickly  to  comprehend 
what  was  going  on  about  In  r,  that  bitterness 
was  lorgotteu  In  affection,  ahhou-'ii  there 
still  remained  that  deep  solicitude  regard- 
in  -  the  child's  future  that  nothing  could  ever 
cure. 

but  one  day  there  came  to  the  ranch  in 
Texas  the  storv  ot  Helen  Kellar  it  had 
ueen  written  for  a  juvuile  magazine  by  one 
01  the  Hh.RAi.p's  own  people  who  hid  been 
interested  in  her  ever  since  Mr.  Arai?nos  had 
the  first  tester  from  her  father  asking  whit 
could  he  none  lor  his  child.    Mule  uid  the 


wnat  a  lar-ieaemne  eaeci  mat, 
story  would  have,  or  what  a  sunburst  of  hope 
it  would  br  ng  to  the  saddened  hearts  of  a 
fond  moth'-  and  father  away  in  the  heart  of 
Texas.  What  had  been  d  ne  for  one  child 
might  bo  done  for  their  own.  As  soon  as 
they  thought  the  child  old  enough  to  le  ive 
home  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Aragnos,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  as  soon  as  a  competent  teacher 
cou:d  be  found  and  prepared  the  child  should 
come. 

As  may  be  Imagined  the  person  to  under- 
take a  task  of  this  kind  must  be  fitted  for  it. 
She  cannot  be  chosen  haphazard.    She 

Must  Have  Patience, 
a  natural  love  for  children,  an  enthusiasm  for 
her  work  and  a  strong  personal  magnetism, 
She  must  be  strong  and  well,  and  of  a  suuny 
nature.  Then,  having  fouud  the  right  person, 
she  must  be  trained  as  to  tne  methods 
she  is  to  employ  with  her  pupil. 
That  takes  time,  and,  conseauently,  it 
has  been  some  months  since  word  first  came 
from  the  parents  before  the  ieacher  wasre  ay 
to  receive  her.  Bat  at  1  st  word  went  south 
that  the  child  might  come,  and  so  she  is  here, 
beginning  tier  work  just  at  th-  glad  Christ- 
mas time,  a  most  typical  time  for  her,  since  it 
represents  a  n -w  birth  into  life  and  light  for 
this  child  to  whom  the  worm  has  been  so  long 
sealed. 

Mr.  Anagnos  considers  that  here  is  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  opportunities  that  has 
ever  been  vouchsafed  for  studying,  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  case  of  au  expanding  soul. 
The  child  has  bad  little  contact  with  peo- 
p,e  except  those  of  her  own  family,  his  lived 
a  perfectly  natural  out-of-door  life,  and  lias 
only  been  tauglitcertaiumanual  tasks,  which, 
by  the  way,  she  perforins  with  the  utmost 
nicety.  Sue  can  dress  nerself  entirely,  need- 
ing no  assistance  from  any  one  and  her 
clothing  is  put  on  neatly  and  with  piecision. 
She  has  l>  en  about  with  her  mother  in  tier 
household  duties,  and  is  deliglued  wheu  she 
is  llowed  to  assist  in  anv  wav,  or  to  do  any- 
thing about  tne  house.  She  will  wash  dishes, 
and  do  them  so  well  and  so  carelully,  that 
not  a  speck  will  be  left  upon  them.  She  has 
all  a  girl's  fondness  for  cloils  and 
make-believe  housekeeping.  Like  all 
other  children,  she  las  a  fancy  tor 
picking  up  bits  of  dishes  and 
"keeping  house"  with  them.  She  is,  her 
mother  says,  most  methodical  in  her  arrange- 
ment of  them,  aud  she  knows  it  asin.le  piece 
is  missing,  and  is  not  satisfied  until  she  i.as 
fouod  it.  and  put  it  in  its  place.  She  is 
naturally  verv  orderly,  aud  t  is  is  going  to 
make  the  work  of  teaching  much  easier. 

She  is  very  observant,  i>  quick  to  note  dif- 
ferences in  people,  and  very  quck  in  discover- 
ing the  uses  of  things.  For  instance,  when 
she  was  given  a  bath  on  her  arrival,  she  found 
out  which  faucet  the  hot  water  came  from, 
and  how  to  obtain  it.  and  tne  next  morning  she 
was  fouud  tilling  a  pitcher  with  not  water  at 
ihe  bath  tub  aud  taking  it  to  tne  Oowl  in 
which  she  was  to  wash  her  hanas,  because 
she  did  not  like  the  cold  water. 

She  had  not  been  iu  i  he  house  half  a  day 
before  she  could  go  abotu  in  it,  knew  the  way 
uo  and  down  stairs,  could  recognize  the  room 
she  was  in  auu  its  occupant,  and  was  as 
happy  aud  went  about  seemingly  with  as 
much  ease  as  any  child  there.  She  speedi  y 
picked  out  her  favorites  among  the  little 
girls,  attaching  herself  to  one  or  two  of  them, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  She 
would  recognize  them  immediately,  almost 
witnout  touching  them.  At  the  table  she 
folded  her  napkin,  following  the  creates  care- 
fully, rolled  it  and  put  it  in  the  ring. 

It  is  a  study  to  watch  her  when  she  is 
Brought  Into  Contact 
with  some  oue  whom  she  has  never  seen  be- 
fore. She  will  pass  her  hand  quickly  over 
the  face  and  hair,  feci  the  hands,  and  then  if 
she  fancies  the  person  a  smile  will  come  over 
her  face,  and  she  will  laugh  a  little,  her  quiet 
laugh,  that  reminds  one,  who  has  heard  it,  of 
Helen  Kellar's  laugn.  if  she  does  not  care 
for  thcui  particularly  she  will  drop  that  hand 
and  go  away. 

It  was  very  funny  to  see  her  yesterday 
when  she  lUst  discevered  that  Martha's  feat- 
ures were  oistmc.ly  different  from  the  other 
children.  Marti  a  is  a  pure  hi  oded  African, 
and  has  all  the  race  peculiarities.  The  first 
thing  she  noticed  was  her  hair.  She  looked 
puzzled,  then  felt  of  it  again ;  then  she  sat 
still  si  minute:  then  felt  of  her  own,  then 
of  Mrs.  Davidsou's,  who  was  sitting 
next      her.  i  hen      she      returned     to 

her  investigations.  She  felt  of  ner  face,  and 
found  thai  her  lips  protruded.  Theu  she 
pouted  her  own  out  in  imitation.  Then  she 
tried  to  make  Martha's  straighten  down 
like  her  own.  But  she  couldn't  manage  it. 
Then  she  felt  of  Mrs.  Davidson's  lips,  and 
then  tried  to  pull  them  into  a  pout  with  her 
fingers.  Then  sne  begau  stud>ing  Martha 
again,  as  i hough  she  was  at  once  puzzled 
and  fascinated. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  having  lived  Smiin, 
she  had  not  become  familiar  with  colored  peo- 
ple, but  such  Is  the  faci.  Her  father  has  had 
white  men,  mostly  of  his  owu  na  Ion,  with 
him,  and  she  has  not  kuown  the  colored  peo- 
ple at  all.  So  they  are  a  rovelatlou  to  her. 
On  the  way  from  the  Sou.h,  at  one  of  the 
cities  where  they  stooped,  she  ma  e  her  first 
acquaintance  with  the  race.  Tney  were  waited 
upon  hv  a  colored  waiter  at  tue  hotel  where 
they  stayed,  and  as  he  was  sto  ping  over  for 
some. lung,  she  nut  up  her  hanu  an  I  felt  of 
ids  hair.  At  first  she  was  frigh  ened,  and 
jumped  down  and  hid  under  the  table,  but 
Uer  mother  quietly  reassured  her. 

In  the  moan  time  the  waiter  went  off  laugh- 
ing to  some  of  his  comrades. 

"Golly!"  he  said,  "she's  u  smart  one;  she 
can't  see,  but  she  knows  I'm  a  darkey." 

All  the  way  on  the  long  journev  the  mother 
aud  child  made  friends;  every  one  was  Uiud 


to  them,  drawn  by  the  sweetness  of  the  child. 
her  wonderful  brightness,  and  the  pathos  of 
the  whole  situation. 

Miss  Thayer,  the  teach-  r  who  lias  beer, 
chosen,  will  not  settle  down  with  her  charge 
to  real  work  until  the  mother  has  returned  to 
her  Texan  home.  In  the  mean  tune  the  ehild 
will  become  familiar  with  her  surroundings, 
her  teacher  and  the  oilier  t  chers  will  have 
gained  her  confidence  aud  affection,  and  then 
the  work  will  be  taken  seriously  in  hand, 
The  mother  will  remain  until  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  not  leaving  until  the  little  girl 
has  become  accustomed  to  care  from  the 
others. 

The  work  of  development  will  be  caretully 
watched,  and  In  a  few  weeks  the  Heuald 
will  give  the  result  of  tr  ining  upon  a  mind 
that  is  it.  present  an  unwritten  page,  if  one 
could  ouiy  know  the  process--s  of  reasoning 
by  which  the  child  arrives  at  her  "onclusious. 
inn  that  must  remain  unknown;  it  is  the  re- 
sul  only  thai  can  he  hoped  for,  not  the  men- 
tal processes  by  which  it  is  reached. 
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No  thoughtful  person  who  was  present  at  the 
Christmas  exercises  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Friday  afternoon,  could  fail  to  be  im- 
'  pressed  anew  with  the  magnificent  work  ac- 
complished there.  "That  is  my  little  girl," 
said  a  woman  of  a  child  who  recited  a  Christ- 
mas carol.  "And  she  has  a  brother  over  to  the 
Perkins  Institution.  Yes ;  it  is  a  gTeat  trial,  of 
couj-se.  But  I  am  so  thankful  for  tho  privileges 
they  enjoy.  Why,  the  children  of  our  wealthi- 
est people  have  very  little  that  is  better  in 
the  line  of  education.  And  this  kindergarten  is 
just  like  a  home  for  my  little  girl.  Every  one 
of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them  is  like  a 
mother  to  her."  No  more  direct  or  flattering 
testimony  need  be  asked  for  than  this.  The 
children  are  happy  and  prosperous  in  so  far  as 
they  can  be  with  their  deprivations.  And  yet 
it  is  6ad  to  reflect  that  other  blind  children, 
outside  the  school,  must  lift  up  appealing 
hands  toward  it  in  vain.  Both  institutions 
are  full— no  room  for  more.  Children  from  our 
own  and  from  other  States  needing  the  precise 
development  this  beautiful  kindergarten  gives, 
cannot  be  admitted.  Even  those  already  there 
have  not  (last  year)  been  permitted  to  stay  as 
long  as  they  should,  because  of  the  crowding 
needs  of  new  comers.  The  fact  is  that  the  kin- 
dergarten, the  pride  and  joy  of  its  generous 
donors  and  workers,  is  only  half  large  enough  for 
its  needs.  There  is  room  enough  close  beside  it 
to  put  up  another  building  exactly  like  tho  one 
on  Day  and  Perkins  streets.  It  is  a  pity  to  think 
that  evon  one  littlo  child  must  go  unhelped  for 
lack  of  accommodations;  what  then  of  the 
dozen  or  score  who  wait  in  vain  for  the  open 
sesame  to  knowledge  and  development,  and 
that  which  these  little  kindergartners  call 
"seeing"?  Mr.  Anagnos  has  been  an  indefati 
gable  worker  in  the  field  of  education  for  the 
blind.  He  is  more  than  anxious  now  for  the 
means  to  enlarge  his  kindergarten.  The 
Christinas  gift  that  would  make  him  happiest 
now  would  be  a  donation  towards  the  fund  for 
enlarging  the  kindergarten.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  generous  friends  who  have  so  nobly  re- 
sponded to  past  calls  will  not  pass  this  one  by  in 
silence. 
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LEARNING  TO  TALK,    " 

Willie  Bobin  Begins  to  learn 
to  Talk  with  Her  Fingers. 


The     Dawning     Intelligence    of    This 
Deaf,   Dumb  and    Blind   Child— The 
Method*     of     Her    Kiiucation- First 
Idea   of   Arbitrary  Signs— Her  Won- 
derful lliiiiua!  Dexterity. 
The  readers  of  the  Hi:rau>  will  doubtless 
remember   ihe   recently  puollshed  story  of 
li:  tie  Willie  Robin,  tho  deaf,  dumb  anu  blind 
Child  from  Texas,  who  has  become  an  inmate 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Wind  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  whoso  progress  in  education  has 
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to  be  so  carefully  watched  by  all  persons  in- 
terested in  i lie  phenomenon  of  educating  this 
'helpless  class,  to  whom  the  world  Is  shut, 
save  to  the  sense  ot  touch. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  one  of  the  Herald 
people  to  be  present  at  a  lesson  elven  10  the 
child  yesterday  afternoon,  and  to  hear  from 
the  teacher  the  sioryof  her  progress.  The 
teacher,  Miss  Thayer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
seems  to  nave  a  special  adaptability  for  the 
work  to  whicn  she  has  been  called.  She  is  a 
young  lady  of  pleasant  appearance,  quiet 
manner,  and  a  personal  magnetism  which 
makes  iiself  instantly  felt.  She  was  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  her  own  citv  for  a 
short  time,  and  was  called  from  that  work  to 
a  position  in  ihe  deaf  and  dumb  school  at 
Hartford.  Here  she  speedily  took  up  the 
work  of  teaching  articulation  and  was  very 
successful,  almost  phenomenally  so  for  one 
ot  her  small  experience. 

She  whs  selected  by  Mr.  Anagnos  as  the 
teacher   for   little     Willie,    and    began    her 
special  training  at  once.     In  took  but  a  short 
time  for  her  to  master  the  methods,  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  ready  the  child  was  sent  for. 
As   he  Heraxd  stated  in  its  former  arti- 
cle i he  mother  came  with  the  child,  and  it 
was  decided   to  attempt  no  teaching  during 
her  3tay.    All  thai  was  doue  during  tl  e  first 
f  rtnlglit  was   10  al.ow  her   to    become  ac- 
,  quatmed  with    the  place,  the  people  about 
I  her,    esDeciallv    her    teacher,    under    v.  hose, 
charge  she  was  put  at  once,  and  the  children 
if  the    itinderg  rten.     It   did   not   take  i  er 
long  to  become  acquainted  or  to  fall  in  to 
'   the  ways  of  those  about  her. 

One  thing  v  as  greatly  In  her  teacher's 
fav  r.  the  child  is  t.aturallv  very  systematic 
ano  ^orderly,  anu  wants  everything  done 
almost  literally  by  rule.  Miss  Thayer  says 
that  the  first  iridic  t'lou  she  had  of  that  was 
when  she  attempted  to  give  her  a  little  mani- 
cure treatment.  She  first  let  her  examine 
the  nail  cleaner  and  scissors,  and  then  she 
began  her  work.    She 

Took  the  JRleht  Hand, 
beginning  with  the  thumb;   when   t>he  had 
finished,  she  took  the  other  hand,  and  was 
!  about  to  begin,  giving  no  thought  to  the  mat- 
ter, with  the  little  finger.    But  Willie  would 
have  none  of  that:  the  thumb  must  be  the 
first  to  be  attended  to;  and  so  Miss  Thayer 
began   with   the  thumb,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  child,  who  marie  her  content  quite 
manifest  dv  signs.    Her  mother  staved  until 
,  after  the  new  ye  r,  and  soon  after  she  went 
i   the  lessons  began. 

The  fir  ^t  object  selected  to  teach  her  was 
|   the  word   hat,  and   it  w  as  suggested  In   this 
w  y:    She  was  given  one  day  to  answer  her- 
%v .th ;  a  rou  id  Japanese  basket  that  was 
o;  nani'-nted  wi  h  a  how.    As  soon  as  at  e  felt 
his  hit  of  dec  iration,  she  put  the  basket   on 
her  head,  thinking  that  ic  w  is  a  hat.    Her 
|  teacher  then  spelled  in  her  hand  ih>- letters 
.  h— a— t,  then  gave  her  a  hat  to  examine ;  then 
!  she  made  her  make  th'  letters  on  her  own 
fingers.     At  first,   of    course,   she  did   not 
comprehend     the     Idea    at    all,    hut    Miss 
I  Thayer     worked      with      her      very     pa- 
tiently.     Different  kinds  of    hats  were  giv-n 
1  her,  and  she  w  s  made  to  spell  the  word.    Bv 
and  by  she  began  to  co  ■  prehend  that  lliese 
signs  with  her  hand  meant  the  object.    To 
test  tier  more  thoroughly, one  day  Miss  Thayer 
got  ready  to  take  her  out  for  a  walk.    She 
put  all   her  clothi  g  on  except  her  hat,  and 
then   lift   her.      Insrai.tlv  she  began  making 
signs  for  her  hat.  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head  and   polling  Miss  Thayer's  dress  to  at- 
tract  her  attention.     But  Miss  Thayer  sat 
quietly  and  won  d  not  be  moved.    Suddenly  a 
light    of     intelligence    flashed    across     her 
face,     and     as      swift     as     thougnt     she 
spelled  the  word  with  her  fiigeis.    Instantly 
Miss  Th  yerpntit  on  her  head  and  her  child 
gave  a  sigh  of   relief.    She  knew    that  the 
word  and  object  were  one,  and  the  first  lesso  i 
was  learned.    For  the  first  time  it  dawned 
upon  her  that  objects  had  absolute  teims  be- 
longing to  them,  or  at  least  that  one  object 
had.    The  next  word  that  was  taught  her  was 
he  mastered  that  a -little  sooner  t  iinu 
she  did  hat.  because  she  ha  l  a  little  glimmer 
of  an  Idea  of  vvh  t  was  required  of  her.  and  ( 
what  she  was  trying  to  do.    Theu  came  the 
wor-l  ring. 

The  method  of  teacning  was  always  the 
same. 

First,  the  Object 
was  given  her  to  examine,  then  Miss  Thayer 
spelled  it  In  her  hand,  then  she  taught  her  to 
make  the  letters  with  her  fingers.  It  was 
slow  work  at  first,  and  yet,  when  one  con- 
siders that  theie  was  no  opportunity  for  ex- 
planation, that  everything  had  to  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  touch,  it  does  seem 
almost  a  miracle  that  in  less  than  10  days 
the  child  should  have  comprehended  the 
idea  of  aosolute  signs  and  have  learned  these 
wi  ids. 

That  she  has  learned  them  was  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  yesterday.  Miss  Thayer  took 
a  large  ban  and  put  in  it.  an  assortment  of 
n  gs,  of  fans  and  several  dolls' uats.  Withe 
was  then  give  i  the  nag  to  play  with.  As  she 
put  in  her  hand  she  pulled  out  first  a  ring; 
quick  as  thought  she  spell  -d  It ;  then  came 
another  ring,  then  a  hat,  Ihen  a  fan.  and  so 
on  until  the  bag  was  empty.  In  every  case 
she  spelleii  the  name  of  the  obje.'t  correctly, 
and  seemed  delighted,  as  in  her  search  In  the 
bag  she  found  something  every  time  which 
she  recognized. 

Fuming  t.  at  thesa  words  were  understood 
beyond  a  d.  ubt.  Miss  Thayer  began  wiili  two 
other  words,  ''bread"  and  "water."    A  bit  of 


Die.iu  was  given  her  to  taste,  then  the  word 
"^spelled  In  her  hand,  and  sbebegan  slowly, 

a  little  while  over  that,  she  was  given  the  op- 
por  unity  of  resting,  and  the  word  "water" 
w  s  taken  up  in  li  e  same  way.  Miss  Thayer 
dipped  the  lips  of  the  Utile  fingers  in  the 
cup,  then  speiled  the  word  in  her 
hand,  and  had  her  repeat  It.  Then 
she  was  given  the  bread  again,  then  Ihe 
water,  until  she  seemed  to  understand. 
When  she  fully  comprehends  that  everything 
has  absolute  exuivssion  by  signs  the  wont 
will  be  easier.  Gradu  lly  she  is  coming  to 
this  compre  enslon;  one  sees  It  by  the  quick 
flush  of  Intelligence  that  sweeps  over  the  little 
face,  Illuminating  it  wi.h  a  brightness  that  is 
delightful  to  contemplate. 

On  Saturday  Miss  Thayer  took  her  shop- 
pi  g  and  bought  her  a  box  of  raised  blocks, 
Willi  which  she  was  perfectly  delighted.  She 
would  sit  an  hour  at  a  time  examining  them 
and  feeling  ot  their  surfaces  as  a  first  lesson. 
Miss  Thayer  took  the  letters  h  a-t.  gave 
them  to  her  in  order,  spelled  them  In  her 
nana,  then  gave  her  her  doll's  hat.  She  didn't 
quite  comprehend  it,  hue  turned  rein  one  to 
another  with  an  expression  of  wonder  and 
pernh  xed  inquiry  on  her  lace.  The  lesson 
will  be  tried  every  day  until  she 
ftrasns  the  Idea, 
and  fiuds  that  another  mode  of  expression 
and  communication  is  open  to  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  wine  this  mental  train- 
ing is  going  on,  the  child  is  also  given  certain 
manual  instruction.  She  goes  into  the  kin- 
dergarten class,  and  takes  the  weaving  and 
paner  folding  and  clay  modelling  with  all  the 
rest.  Her  advancement  in  this  is  remarka- 
ble. She  weaves  with  facility  and  with  abso- 
lute coa'fet 'ess,  and  is  delighted  to  do  it. 
In  fact,  she  does  everything  well  with  her 
hands,  having  a  nice  y  of  touch  mat  Is  per- 
leetly  fascinating  in  its  exquisite  refinement. 
She  is  always  delighted  when  the  time  conies 
for  going  to  the  kindergarten,  and  relin- 
quishes her  work  with  reluctance  when 
the  time  Is  ended.  She  knows  her  o ■•  n 
se-it,  and  she  always  toes  to  it  at  once  with- 
out a  misiake  and  withou  guidance.  Oae 
day  las:  week  one  of  the  little  girls  of  the 
kindergart  n  was  kepi  up  stars  I  y  a  severe 
cold,  and  :\1ls3  Johnson  thought,  that  possibly 
Willie  mlgot  lilt-  her  seal,  since  It  brought 
h  r  near'  r  to  some  children  whom  sue 
specially  liked.  But  that  i,id  not  suit  Miss 
Willie  at  all.  She  wanted  her  own  sear,  and 
she  had  it;  then  she  settled  down  to  work 
with  an  earnestness  and  satisfaction  that 
was  very  amusing  to  behold. 
One  day  thev  were  given  paper  to  fol  I,  and 
some  models  were  placed  ■  efore  them  to 
feel.  Willie  examined  hers,  then  putting 
tiiem  asi  e  she  made  a  cocked  hat  of  her 
paper,  put  it  on  the  head  of  he.  dull  that  sat 
bv  her  in  a  little  chair,  then  Spelled  "hat''  to 
Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Thayer.  In  fact,  that 
word  has  lakeii  full,  possession  of  her,  and 
when  she  was  uiven  some  clay  to  model,  the 
fust  thing  s;  e  did  was  to  make  a  hat,  and 
theu  trium  haatly  spell  it.  In  the  same  way 
she  m  de  a  fan  in  her  paper  folding,  and 
when  h«#  teacher  taught  fier  to  make  paper 
strips  vvilli  rings  with  the  mucilage,  and  then 
shi  wed  her  how  to  mane  a  series  of  rings  her 
delight  knew  no  bounds. 

In  Amesburv,  tast  Fridav,  she  found  that 
the  lime  Km  er  arten  gins  were  sewin.', 
and  she  has  asked  10  be  allowed  to  do  it  100. 
She  has  a  fashion  of  making  believe  to  sew 
that  was  a  great  source  of  amusement  to  her- 
seif ;  she  would  take  a  p  ece  oi  paper,  male  ■ 
hales  in  it  with  a  pin,  then  punch  them  a  little 
with  her  linger  to  make  them  bigger,  and 
pus  a  a  string  In  and  out.  But  that  amuse- 
ment 

Paled  to  Insicnfficniice 
when  she  had  a  real  needle  put  into  her  hand 
and  was  given  a  little  bag  to  over  seam.  It 
may  seem  incredible,  but  she  did  the  work  re- 
markably well.  It  wou. dstand  comparison 
with  the  first  sewing  of  any  girl  with  eyes, 
and  in  the  full  possession  of  her  faculties.  In 
fact,  her  manual  dexterity  is  something  re- 
markable, and,  combined  with  her  idea  of 
order  and  system,  promises  remarkably  well 
for  an  unusual  development. 

She  is  a  remarkably  well  behaved  child, 
p  rticularlv  at  the  table.  When  she  first 
came  she  wanted  to  touch  everything  and 

everybody,  and  was  all  over  the  dining  room. 
bin  Miss  Thayer  soon  gave  her  to  understand 
that  such  behavior  would  not  be  permitted, 
and  she  now  behaves  as  quietly  ami  well  as 
any  graver  person.  She  keeps  her  unem- 
ployed hand  on  her  lap  and  uses  her  fork  or 
spoon  hipiillv,  and  seldom  drops  her  f.  ol. 
The  first  thing  that  attracted  i  er  was  her 
napiiln  ring.  She  examtned  it,  then  she  ex- 
amined Miss  Th  yer's  a  d  found  her  napkin 
rolled  in  it;  then  s  >e  found  th  it  all  the  rest 
h  d  napkins  and  rings,  and  her  nex  act  was 
to  fol '  her  own  napk  n,  put  it  In  the  ring  and 
lay  it  beside  her  plate. 

.she  is  rem  rk  biy  quick  in  h*r  observa- 
tion, and  a  thing  once  named  Is  never  forgot- 
ten or  omitted.  Of  course,  all  this  has  nor 
been  ccompiished  without  a  great  deal  of 
work,  and  the  exercise  of  almost  unlimited 
patience  on  ihe  part  of  the  teacher.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  battles  roy  il,  but  vic- 
tory in  every  case  has  been  with  Mrs.  Thayer, 
and  Willie  Is  rapidly  learning  that  her  word 
i3  law. 

One  of  ihe  most  touching  sights,  and  at  Ihe 
same  time  one  that  afforded  a  certain  enter- 
tainment to  those  who  saw  It,  was  ihe  at- 
tempt of  Edith  Thomas  to  give  a  1  sson  to 
Wi  lie.  Edith  had  come  ovi  r  from  South 
Boston  to  visit  Willie,  and,  being  told  what 
Willie  had  learned,  was  quite  de  ermined  to 
make  i  er  show  off  for  her  benefit.  Willie 
preferred  entertainment  to  educatio  i  at  he 
hands  of  Edith,  and  a  fit  of  perverseness 
took  her.  When  she  is  perver  e  he  is  not 
cross  nor  ugly,  but  is  simolv  miscliievous  and 


frolicsome.  She  wants  to  play  'id  sue  will 
not  be  serious.  It  was  a  study  o  wat  h  the 
two  laces,  one  so  earnest  and,he  other  s  i 
full  of  merriment.  The  lesson  rtasn't  in  im- 
mense success,  but  Edith  hopejfor  be.ter  re- 
sults the  next  time. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Dt-otiress  of  ibis  child 
will  be  watched  with  the  greatest  Interest, 
and  every  new  phase  of  her  work  will  be 
given  to  the  Herald  readers. 
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LITTLE    EDITH    THOMAS. 


The    Education    of     a    Deaf    and 
Dumb    Blind    Child. 


In  Laura  Br idgman's  Place  at  South  Boston 
—Anecdotes  and  Incidents. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution many  pages  are  devoted  to  little  Edith 
Thomas,  who  has  gone  from  the  kindergar- 
ten to  South  Boston  and  is  growing  rapidly 
in  mental  and  bodily  stature.  Some  extracts 
from  Mr.  Anagnos's  report  are  given : 

The  year  has  been  one  of  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  history  of  this  interesting  little 
girl,  and  its  results  have  fully  justified  all 
hopes.  She  had  made  fair  progress,  but  her 
advancement  has  proceeded  with  but  little 
cooperation  on  her  part.  The  isolation  con- 
sequent upon  her  triple  privation  developed 
a  fund  of  resources  within  herself  which  ap- 
parently made  her  unconscious  of  any  want, 
and  more  self-reliant  and  independent  than 
the  average  child  who  can  see,  hear  and 
speak.  Hence  the  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments offered  by  her  teachers  struggled  for 
a  long  time  unsuccessfully  to  gain  her  atten- 
tion and  interest.  At  first  they  were,  to  her, 
an  unwarrantable  interference  with  her  own 
plans,  against  which  she  rebelled ;  she  grad- 
ually submitted  to  them  with  better  gTace, 
then  accepted  them  as  necessary. 

In  February,  Edith  and  her  teacher  were 
removed  from  the  kindergarten,  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  to  the  girls'  department  of  the  school 
at  South  Boston.  The  change  was  a  great 
delight  to  Edith,  and  has  accelerated  her 
progress  in  all  directions.  The  use  of  per- 
sonal pronouns  was  very  slowly  adopted  by 
Edith.  At  first  she  considered  it  an  indig- 
nity to  be  addressed  as  you,  and  expressed 
her  resentment  in  look  and  manner.  "When 
she  found  that  her  teacher  accepted  this  form 
of  address,  she  ceased  to  object;  but  it  was 
not  until  long  after  she  understood  their 
propriety  that  she  accustomed  herself  to 
these  pronouns. 

The  change  in  Edith's  special  teacher,  and 
the  interruption  of  lessons  during  the  long 
'summer  vacations,  have  prevented  the  keep- 
ing of  a  record  of  her  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  it  quite  impossible  to  say  how  large 
a  stock  of  words  she  has  at  command,  for  she 
now  draws  from  many  sources.  Her  vocabu- 
lary is  sufficient  for  ordinary  conversation, 
and  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  now  that  she 
reads  more  and  talks  with  so  many  people. 
She  shows  a  special,  and  sometimes  inexpli- 
cable liking  for  certain  words,  which  she 
will  introduce  at  every  opportunity.  Afraid 
is  one  af,  these  ;  certainly  is  another ;  this,  in- 
deed, is  her  common  i'orm  of  affirmation, 
although  it  is  not  often  used  by  those  about 
her.  Still  another  favorite  word  is  mis- 
chievous, and  this  she  seems  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar delight  in  using  on  the  slightest  occasion. 
When  she  first  met  this  word,  the  syllable 
mis  occurred  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and 
chieyous  at  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  and 
Edith  read  it  as  Miss  Chievous,  and  thought 
it  a  very  funny  name.  Although  her  mistake 
was  immediately  corrected,  and  she  fully  un- 
derstands its  meaning,  the  word  always 
seems  to  recall  the  mirth. which  it  first  pro- 
voked. 

She  has  made  excellent  progress  in  read- 
ing, and  enjoys  it  more  and  more  as  she  ad- 
vances. She  not,  only  becomes  interested  in 
the  books  which  she  reads  with  her  teacher 
at  hand,  but  she  sometimes  takes  a  book  and 
sits  down  to  read  by  herself.  At  every  new 
word  Edith  asks  for  enlightenment,  and 
sometimes  the  entire  time  of  the  lesson  is 
spent  in  answering  her  questions,  and  giving 
illustrations  which  will  make  the  meaning 
clear  to  her  mind.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  questions  asked  by  this  little  girl  dur- 
ing a  lesson  upon  oysters  and  clams,  and  are 
given  as  a  sample  of  her  ordinary  question- 
ing in  her  daily  exercises : 

"Do  oysters  and  clams  have  shells?" 
"Where  do  they  live?"  "Do  men  get  them 
and  put  them  in  stores?"  "Can  men  get 
them  from  the  ocean?"     "Can  they  grow  in 


the  shells?"  "Does  it  have  a  mouth?" 
Then,  being  reminded  of  one  of  her  own  ex- 
periences by  this  talk  about  the  dwellers  of 
the  ocean,  she  remarked,  "I  walked  in  the 
water  with  Mary  Brown,  at  Forest  Park,  and 
she  liked  it." 

Edith  is  now  very  happy  in  joining  a  class 
of  girls  about  her  "own  age,  who  listen  to  a 
reading  every  evening.  They  are  mn\  liivr- 
ing  "Black  Beauty,"  and  Edith  receives  from 
the  fingers  of  her  teacher  the  story  to  which 
they  listen.  A  part  of  her  pleasure  undoubt- 
edly comes  from  the  feeling  that  she  is 
sharing  with  others,  but  she  is  also  interested 
in  the  book  itself;  she  talks  of  it  at  other 
times,  and  its  influence  is  increasing  her 
thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort  of  animals. 

Early  in  January  she  began  learning  to 
write  Braille — a  system  of  embossed  points, 
which  she  can  read  as  well  as  write  and  thus 
have  the  pleasure  of  examining  her  work. 

Edith's  natural  skill  with  her  fingers  was 
an  excellent  preparation  for  a  course  insloyd 
training.  -Her  first  lesson  was  taken  March 
21,  and  in  the  single  lesson  she  learned  to 
use  saw,  hammer  and  plane,  and  made  a 
dish-rack,  for  which  she  measured  the  pieces, 
as  well  as  cut  them  and  put  them  together. 
It  was  a  creditable  piece  of  work,  even  for  a 
child  who  had  sight  and  hearing  to  guide 
her;  but,  for  one  who  labored  in  absolute 
darkness  and  silence,  it  was  remarkable. 
At  her  second  lesson,  March  28,  she  learned 
to  use  sandpaper,  and  began  a  box. 

Edith  received,  in  all,  ten  lessons,  during 
■which  she  made  seven  complete  articles,  all 
of  which  were  very  creditable,  as  compared 
with  the  work  of  children  who  can  both  see 
and  hear.  The  most  perfect  piece  was  a  box, 
eight  and  one-half  inches  long  by  four  and 
one-half  inches  wide,  and  three  inches  deep. 
The  pieces  were  measured  with  exactness, 
and  smoothly  sawn ;  the  joints  were  perfect, 
and  the  nails  so  nicely  driven  that  no  trace 
of  their  presence,  save  the  sunken  heads,  was 
discernible.  Edith  has  enjoyed  this,  and  her 
lessons  will  be  resumed. 

She  has  received  nine  lessons  in  articula- 
tion. In  these  nine  lessons  she  mastered 
more  than  half  the  sounds  of  the  English 
language,  besides  learning  a  number  of  words 
and  names  of  persons,  and  a  few  sentences, 
as  "I  love  you."  "Are  you  well?"  "Give 
me  some  milk."  Her  tones  are  natural,  and 
her  voice  remarkably  sweet.  She  gets  the 
required  sounds  so  easily  and  correcSy  that 
her  success  has  been  achieved  without  any 
real  effort  on  her  part.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  obtained  any 
satisfactory  results  if  they  had  required  from 
her  the  amount  of  effort  usually  expended, 
for  she  was  not  interested  in  these  lessons 
and  frequently  remarked,  "I  do  not  want  to 
talk."  Her  feeling  in  regard  to  it,  however, 
seemed  to  be  a  negative  rather  than  a  posi- 
tive one.  She  followed,  in  playful  mood,  the 
directions  given,  often  with  her  attention 
partially  diverted  by  some  object  within  her 
reach.  ' 

So  much  achieved  under  such  unfavorable 
conditions  indicates  a  probability  of  a  re- 
markable success  if  Edith's  desire  for  oral 
language  should  become  aroused.  Recently 
some  indications  of  this  have  been  observed. 

This  little  girl  takes  the  entire  care  of  her 
room.  She  makes  the  bed,  sweeps,  dusts 
and  puts  it  in  order,  and  seems  to  take  much 
pleasure  in  arranging  the  gifts  of  friends. 
She  makes  the  beds  for  her  dolls,  and  tucks 
them  in  with  great  care  and  neatness,  and 
manifests  a  natural  aptitude  and  liking  for 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  her  sex. 

Although  Edith  receives  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, she  is  utterly  unconscious  that  it  is 
given  especially  to  her.  She  enjoys  meeting 
strangers,  and  considers  it  a  privilege  to  go 
into  the  hall  on  public  days,  for  the  opportu- 
nity it  gives  her  to  meet  so  many  people.  Not 
a  particle  of  vanity  has  yet  appeared  in  her 
character.  She  is  neat  in  her  habits  and 
in  her  dress,  and  immediately  wishes  to 
change  a  garment  which,  by  its  limp  or  tum- 
bled condition,  or  by  any  other  indications, 
suggests  to  her  mind  an  idea  of  untidiness. 

Her  favorite  color  is  red.  Shortly  before 
her  illness  she  had  a  bonnet  trimmed  with 
red  pompons,  which  she  thought  were  very 
beautiful;  and,  when  she  was  able  to  run 
about  again,  although  her  sight  was  entirely 
gone,  she  would  put  on  that  bonnet  and 
stand  before  the  glass,  admiring  the  pretty 
red  silk  balls.  If  some  faint  impression  of 
that  color  which  she  had  heard  called  red 
still  lingers  in  her  mind,  how  can  she  iden- 
tify the  manual  expression  of  that  color  with 
the  vocal  expression,  which  was  all  she 
knew  before  her  sight  departed?  Or  is  this 
simply  a  coincidence  ? 

Edith  is  really  sympathetic  wherever  she 
is  conscious  of  Buffering,  and  the  misfortune 
of  being  maimed  or  crippled  in  any  way 
touches  her  deeply.  Descending  a  tlfght  of 
stairs  with  her  teacher,  she  passed  a  man 
seated  near  the  foot,  in  whose  appearance 
and  attitude  there  was  nothing  to  attract  a(- 
tion.  Suddenly  Edith  stopped,  passed  her 
hand  down  his  leg,  and,  to  Miss  M's  great 
surprise,  told  her  the  mau  had  a  wooden  leg. 


Some  very  snght  <-0ntact  in  passing  mus 
have  suggested  to  the  child  a  peculiarity 
which  she  hastened  to  verify.  She  thought 
that  the  man's  head  must  also  be  of  wood, 
and  asked  if  he  could  eat. 

Until  recently  Edith  has  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  her  blindness,  and  although  it  was 
freely  spoken  of  in  her  presence  while  her 
hearing  still  remained,  she  has  from  the  be- 
ginning insisted  that  she  could  see.  Before 
she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed,  her  mother 
went  down  and  asked  her  child  if  she  could 
see  her.  .  Edith  stretched  out  her  little 
hands,  and  passing  them  over  her  mother's 
head,  answered  in  the  happy  tones  of  child- 
hood, "course  lean  see  you!"  And  a  little 
later,  when  she  began  to  run  about  the 
house,  aud  the  children  remarked  that  she 
was  blind,  she  indignantly  denied  it,  insist- 
ed that  she  could  see  everything,  and  ap- 
pealed to  her  mother,  saying,  "I  ain't  blind, 
is  I,  mamma?"  She  would  put  on  some  fa- 
vorite article  of  dress,  which  she  had  worn 
before  she  lost  her  sight,  go  to  the  mirror, 
and  turning  from  side  to  side,  survey  her- 
self with  childish  delight.  Thenceforward 
she  continued  this  apparent  use  of  the  eyes 
with  seemingly  the  same  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion as  if  physical  vision  remained.  If  she 
had  a  new  hair  ribbon,  she  would  go  to  the 
glass  to  try  it  on  and  would  even  hold  a 
hand  glass,"  looking  into  it  all  the  while  her 
hair  was  beinsr  combed. 


A    NEW    BUILDING    NEEDED. 

A  new  building  is  imperatively  needed  for 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  This  institu- 
tion, says  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  annual  report, 
soon  to  be  made  public,  is  doing  a  holy  work.  It 
is  accomplishing  even  more  than  its  projectors 
claimed  for  it,  or  its  most  sanguine  friends  and 
promoters  dreamed  of.  It  has  already  opened  a 
wide  field,  which  is  of  paramount  interest,  and 
promises  to  bring  about  a  wholesome  revolu- 
tion in  the  education  of  sightless  children,  and 
supply  a  sound  and  solid  foundation  for  the  su- 
perstructure of  later  school  work.  Measured 
by  any  proper  standard,  the  success  of  this  en- 
terprise is  simply  amazing.  But,  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  constant 
extension  of  its  usefulness,  its  wants  are 
also  multiplied  day  by  day,  and  some 
of  them  have  already  become  imperative.  Of 
these  the  principal  and  most  pressing  one  at 
present  is  the  enlargement  of  accommoda- 
tions. Additional  room  is  urgently  needed  to 
enable  the  managers  to  receive  the  crowding 
numbers  of  applicants,  to  make  room  properly 
to  classify  and  train  the  children,  to  make  it 
possible  to  keep  the  little  blind  children 
through  the  kindergarten  years  and  not  hurry 
them  to  the  society  of  elder  children,  and  to 
allow  a  small  number  of  seeing  little  boys  and 
girls  residing  in  the  neighborhood  to  partici- 
pate in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  associate  with  the  tiny  pupils  both  in  the 
school-rooms  and  on  the  playground,  as  their 
fellow-workers  and  playmates,  their  friends 
and  companions. 

Mr.  Anagnos  particularly  deplores  the  fact 
that  ten  children  were  last  year  crowded  out 
of  the  kindergarten.  He  says- 
Some  of  them  were  too  small  in  stature  and 
immature  in  mind  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
influences  of  the  kindergarten.  The  necessity 
which  prompted  this  action  is  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  changed 
abruptly  the  course  of  training  of  the  clksldren, 
disorganized  the  work  of  the  infant  institution 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  created  much 
unhappiness  aud  discontent,  and  it  struck  at 
the  root  of  the  principles  at  the  foundation  of 
the  kindergarten. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  additional  room  is 
absolutely  demanded  both  by  the  steady  growth 
of  the  kindergarten  and  by  the  needs  of  the 
children.  We  cannot  too  warmly  urge  upon  all 
friends  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  the 
necessity  for  a  new  and  commodious  building, 
similar  to  that  now  in  use.  We  earnestly  sec- 
ond the  call  upon  the  public  and  benefactors  of 
the  little  sightless  children  to  provide  for  its 
erection  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

This  appeal,  coming  as  it  does  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  endowment  fund, 
mnygiveto  some  people  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  end  to  the  wants  of  the  kindergarten, 
but  the  need  is  evident,  the  demand  is  urgent. 
It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  have  this  noble 
work,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  intelli- 
gent training  of  the  blind,  crippled  for  lack  of 
room  to  do  its  work.  The  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  has  been  a  cherished  and  favorite  good 
worK  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 
The  new  year  can  offer  no  better  outlet  for 
good  will  than  munificent  gifts  to  the  building 
fund  from  all  who  are  touched  to  tenderness  by 
the  needs  of  helpless  little  blind  children. 
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He  Is  Filled   -With  No  End  of  Statistics  m* 
the  Age  of  Five. 

Faibfikld,  Cbnm,  Jan.  17.— When  Oscar 
Moore  was  thirteen  months  old  he  began  to 
show  a  wonderful  memory.  Oscar  is  a  colored 
boy,  blind  from  birth,  and  is  now  five  years 
old.  He  is  a  perfect  phonograph.  Anything 
told  him  is  repeated  exactly,  inflection,  em- 
phasis, and  words,  although  he  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  anything  he  hears.  He  will  re- 
cite the  alphabet  and  multiplication  table 
backward;  tell  the  population  and  num- 
ber of  square  miles  contained  in  every 
country  on  the  globe;  give  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States:  name  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  their  order,  with  the  beginning  and 
expiration  of  their  terms  of  office  i  and  will 
answer  numberless  questions  which  ordinary 
people  will  have  to  refer  to  encyclopaedias  to 
find  out.  He  has  been  something  of  a  pet  with 
a  German  lady  of  Bridgeport,  who  has  taught 
kfe  a  number  of  German  songs.  For  tho 
eqlfleation  of  those  who  come  to  see  him  he 
will  sine  these  songs,  and  his  pronunciation  el 
the  German  words  is  said  to  be  perfect. 

But  it  is  his  sense  of  smell  that  is  the  most 
wonderful.  One  day  last  week  two  gentlemen 
entered  the  office  of  the  St.  Maro  Hotel  in  thi» 
place,  where  young  Oscar  Is  now  stopping. 
Neither  spoke  a  word,  but  one  of  them  beck- 
oned to  a  dignified-looking  colored  man  who 
was  holding  the  young  prodigy  by  the  hand. 
The  man  led  Oscar  up  to  the  couple  and  ajtidt 

Now,  Oscar,  see  if  you  can  tell  who  this 
gentleman  is.,r  The  boy  took  the  gentler 
man's  hand,  oarrled  it  to  his  face,  and  aare- 
fully  smelled  of  his  hand  and  wrist  after  tho 
fashion  of  a  dog.  In  a  moment  a  gleam  ol 
recognition  lighted  up  his  face  and  he 

Charles  Sohnelder."  He  was  right 
once  before  met  Mr.  Schneider,  who 
jeoted  to  a  smelling  process  an  that 
ioung  Moore  does/the  same  with  every 
meet?  whom  he  wishes  to  recognize  ag&j 
Is  good  at  remembering  voices,  like  mos 

£  arsons,  but  says  he  feels  the  most  confide 
i  his  powers  of  scent 


WEDNESDAY.    JANUARY    14,    1891. 


THE     LISTENER. 

The  Listener  has  a  suggestion,  which  he  is 
free  to  call  a  good  one,  for  his  friends  who  like 
to  practise  carpentry  as  an  amusement.  (In  his 
own  personal  circle  there  are  several  gentlemen 
who  are  extremely  fond  of  carpentry  and  cabi- 
net-making, and  expert  at  it  too;  probably 
there  are  many  others  among  the  readers  of  the 
Transcript.)  Out  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  the  teachers  want  very 
much  a  model  of  a  house  for  use  in  their  classes, 
for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  house  that  is 
wanted  is  one  which  comes  pretty  close  in  all 
its  exterior  appointments  to  a  real  frame  house, 
of  about  the  average  kind;  it  must  have  a 
shingle  roof,  clapboards  on  the  sides,  windows 
with  swinging  blinds,  and  doors  that 
swing  inward.  It  must  be  of  a  good 
size,  in  order  to  illustrate  sufficiently 
the  details  of  construction;  but  it  must  not 
be  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  carried  through  an 
inside  door.  No  ordinary  external  detail  of  a 
house  of  good  class  should  be  omitted,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  being  made  for 
the  use  of  the  blind,  and  "extras"  and  mere  or- 
naments which  would  tend  to  confuse  the 
minds  of  those  who  cannot  see  should  be  left 
out.  It  should  probably  have  a  sloping  and  not 
a  flat  or  French  roof,  the  sloping  roof  being 
more  typical.  The  Listener  would  himself 
greatly  enjoy  making  such  a  house,  for  such  a 
purpose;  but  carpenters  are  born,  not  made, 
and  he  was  not  born  with  the  gift  of  manual 
dexterity.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  joy  there 
would  be  at  the  Kindergarten  over  such  a  pos- 
session, but  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the 
amount  of  good  it  would  do. 

P.  S.  If  more  than  one  amateur  or  profes- 
sional carpenter  should  set  about  building 
such  a  house  in  his  spare  moments,  no  harm 
would  be  done.  An  extra  one  or  two  houses  of 
varying  construction  would  come  in  handy, 
and  there  are  other  places  where  they  would  be 
useful. 

P.  S.  No.  2.  They  want  another  house  out  at 
the  Kindergarten ;  but  this  one  is  not  a  model 
of  a  house,  but  a  real  house— a  duplicate  of  the 
building  that  the  Kindergarten  now  occupies. 
Such  a  building  would  multiply  by  two  the 
wonderful  work  that  the  Kindergarten  is  doing. 
Besides  it  would  give  Heaven  just  so  much  ad- 
ditional foothold  on  earth.  The  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  is  a  little  section  of  heaven— not  a 
mere  earthly  imitation  of  heaven,  but  the  real, 
truly  heaven.  It  is  a  place  where  everybody  is 
perfectly  happy,  and  perfectly  gentle,  and  per- 
fectly enthusiastic.  Is  there  any  better  defini- 
tion of  heaven  than  that? 

But  it  is  said  that  sometimes  tears  are  shed 
even  in  heaven,  in  compassion  of  men ;  and 
perhaps  the  only  alloy  in  the  happiness  at  the 
Kindergarten  is  the  reflection  that  it  cannot  do 
it  full  amount  of  good  and  take  in  all  the  blind 
children  who  want  to  enter  it,  because  there  is 
not  room.  The  builders  of  the  house  which 
stands  at  Jamaica  Plain  have  done  well.  Now 
some  other  people  (and  those  same  ones  if  the 
spirit  moves  them)  should  build  the  other  house 
alongside  this  one. 

+    +    + 
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ONLY  TWO  SENSES 

ARE  LEFT  TO  LITTLE  WILLIE 
ELIZABETH   ROBIN. 


A  Six-Year-Old  Texas  Girl,  who  Can  Neither 
See,  Hear,  nor  Speak,  Bein?  Educated  at 
the  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 


By  far  the  most  interesting  patient  now 
at  the  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  six- 
year-old  Texas  girl  who  can  neither  see, 
hear,  nor  speak.  The  child,  has  been  at 
the  kindergarten  for  a  little  over  a  month, 
having  been  admitted  on  Dee.  20.  But  in 
this  short  period  of  time,  gratifying',  not 
to  say  wonderful,  progress  has  bee  . 
made    in.   her  case    by  her   teacher,    Miss 


: 


Effie  J.  Thayer.  JUiss  ihayer,  "who  has 
sole  charge  of  the  child  so  far  as  instruc- 
tion is  concerned,  was  formerly  at  the 
School  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  Mystic,  Cone, 
■where  she  taught  for  a  year  with  great 
success.  She  was  specially  engaged  to 
come  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  institution  to 
take  charge  of  the  little  Robin  girl. 

To  a  reporter  Miss  Thayer  spoke  most 
interestingly  of  the  progress  which  she 
ha3  made  in  a  short  month's  time  with 
the  sadly  afflicted  child.  The  teacher  de- 
voted her  first  week  at  the  Kindergarten 
to  getting  acquainted  so  far  as  possible 
with  the  child.  Willie  is  a  very  bright 
child,  and  although  in  the  six  years 
of  her  life  she  had  never  re- 
ceived any  instruction,  she  was  by 
no  means  ignerant  of  all  that 
took  place  in  the  great  unseen  world  about 
her.  Willie's  powers  of  perception  and 
imitation  are  very  great.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this,  Miss  Thayer  a  day  or  two  ago 
feund  the  child  making  up  her  own  bed. 
Willie  had  often  "watched"  (it  becomes 
very  natural  to  speak  in  this  way  of  the 
bright  child)  her  teacher  busied  with  the 
same  duty  in  her  own  room. 

Willie  was  given  her  first  lesson  on 
Dec.  31,  and  she  has  calready  learned  12 
words.  The  stery  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
child's  mental  training — how  she  was 
brought  to  know  that  objects  have  names — 
is  intensely  interesting.  Short,  simple 
words  like  "hat"  and  "fan,"  names  of 
objects  with  which  the  child  was  familiar, 
were  first  taught  her.  The  objects  them- 
selves were  given  her,  and  then  their 
names  were  spelled  out  with  the  child's 
fingers.  It  required  infinite  patience,  but 
at  last  there  came  a  time  when  the  child 
would  sometime  spell  the  name  of  the  ob- 
ject of  her  own  accord.  And  then  the 
first  great  step  in  advance  was  gained. 

The  child  spelled  oat  "hat"  for  the  first 
time  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken  out  for  a  walk.  She  had  been 
dressed  for  the  walk  but  her  hat  was  with- 
held. Willie  was  eager  for  the  walk  and 
reached  out  vainly  for  her  hat.  It  was 
not  given  her,  but  she  was  coaxed  to  spell 
the  word!  "hat"  which  she  had  been  as- 
sisted to  do  so  many  times  before.  Ii  was 
a  half-hour's  struggle,  but  at  last  the 
impatient  child  made  "  the  "h"  and  the  "a"  and 
the  "t."  It  was  a  victory  indeed.  The  child's 
hat  went  on  her  head  in  a  twinkling  and  the 
walk  followed.  An  interesting  point  in  this  ex- 
periment was  that  the  child  would  make  the  "h" 
anil  then  hold  out  her  haacl|for  the  hat  as  much  as 
to  say  that  the  first  letter  would  do  as  well  as 
the  complete  word  itself.  In  the  same  way 
Willie  will  be  content  with  making  the  -'f"  in- 
stead of  all  three  letters  when  she  wants  her 
fan. 

Milk  is  another  word  that  the  child  has  been 
taught.  She  is  required  to  spell  It  out  everv 
morning  at  breakfast  before  the  liquid  is  poured 
upon  her  oatmeal.  She  also  spells  out  "boots" 
when  they  are  put  on  her  feet  and  again  when 
they  are  taken  off.  One  of  the  words  which  Wil- 
lie has  been  taught  is  "water."  She  has  been 
accustomed  all  her  life  to  signify  thirst  by  clos- 
ing her  hands  tightly  and  crossing  her  aims  and 
striding  her  chest.  But  now  she  is  encouraged 
to  spell  the  word  "water"  when  she  wants  a 
drink. 

Willie  has  learned  the  following  words:  Fan, 
hat,  ring,  water,  bread,  candy,  pin,  paper,  boots, 
wagon,  cubes  (the  raised  letter  blocks  with 
which  she  loves  to  play)  and  milk.  Within  10 
days  after  Instruction  had  begun  she  recognized 
that  objects  had  names.  It  was  with  the  cubes 
that  the  very  lirst  step  was  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  child  was  tauuht  the  letter  of  a  cube 
and  so  came  to  associate  it  with  the  object  it- 
self. 

As  has  been  said,  Willie,  although  so  sorely 
afflicted,  is  a  very  bright  child.  Sne  weaves 
little  mats,  and  models  in  clay,  a  few  simple  ob- 
jects with  which  she  is  familiar.  When  she 
came  to  the  kindergarten  a  little  over  a  month 
ago,  she  was  like  a  "little  steer"  In  her  nervous- 
ness and  impatience.  Now  she  is  a  quiet  child 
and  is  beginning  to  show  affection  for  those 
about  her,  a  quality  in  which  she  seemed  to  be 
wholly  deficient  when  she  first  came  to  the 
kindergarten. 

Willie  is  to  be  a  physiological  study.  Nothing 
whatever  of  a  religious  nature  will  be  taught 
her.  Her  development  in  this  direction  will  be 
leit  to  herself.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
the  inquiries  which  the  child  will  inane  when  in 

firocess  of  time  she  comes  to  read  booKS  and  be 
nformed  of  the  problems  of  life,  death   and   im- 
mortality. 

Willie  is  a  pretty,  fair-haired  child,  large  for 
her  age  and  always  ready  for  a  frolic.  She  came 
Into  the  reception  room'  during  the  reporter's 
visit  to  the  kindergarten.  Being  given  the  re- 
porter's hat  she  spelt  out  the  name.  Willie  s 
affliction  Is  due  to  congestion  of  the  stomach, 
from  which  she  suffered  at  an  early  age.  The 
child  has  a  pretty  face,  all  but  her  poor,  sightless 
eyes.  These  do  not  spoil  the  generally  con- 
tented, even  happy  look  on  her  face,  but  they 
are  apt  painfully  to  remind  the  gazer  of  the 
child's  trebly  sad  affliction. 
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Mr.  O.  Kobin  was  in  town  Tues- 
day ane  showed  us  a  letter  from 
the  superentendent  of  the  Boston 
institution  having  his  little  girl, 
Willie,  in  charge,  which  stated 
that  she  was  getting  along  nicely 
and  learning  rapidly,  already  being 
able  to  make  a  number  of  words 
by  the  sign  language.  Mr.  Kobin 
was  very  proud  of  the  riows. 


Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee,  whose  benefactions 
are  countless  and  whose  generous  gift  of  $40  - 
000  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  helped  to 
make  the  first  building  possible,  has  lately  sent 
$10,000  more  for  the  new  building.  This  makes 
$14,000  of  the  $50,000  necessary  for  the  new 
building. 
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FRIDAY    MORNING,   FEB.  13,  1S91 

H  EKE  IN  BOSTON. 

Being  in  Jamaica  Plain  with  a  friend  the 
other  day,  I  looked  into  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  that  nfible  institution  which  ap- 
peals so  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  philan- 
thropic people,  and  which  is  in  urgent  need  of 
additional  funds  to  carry  on  its  beneficent  work 
As  1  had  never  seen  the  deaf  and  dumb  little 
blind  child  who  has  taken  the  place  of  Edith 
Thomas,  who  was  promoted  a  year  ago  to  the 
girls'  department  at  South  Boston,  it  was 
with  much  pleasure  that  I  witnessed  her  at- 
tractive ways  and  observed  her  go  through  a 
number  of  exercises  which  she  had  never  at- 
tempted before.  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  is 
from  Texas,  where  nor  father  is  a  sheep 
raiser,  but  she  looks  as  if  she  might  be  the 
child  of  any  of  our  well-to-do  citizens.  She 
has  an  expressive  and  refined  face. 
with  blue  eyes  that  are  liquid  in 
their  softness,  and  do  not  betray, 
as  blind  persons'  are  apt  to  do,  her  loss  of  vis- 
ion. Her  complexion  is  delicate,  yet  indicates 
a  rosy  health;  and  her  beautiful  and  abun- 
dant blonde  hair  flows  naturally  over  her 
shoulders.  It  is  noteworthy  that  she  is  the 
youngest  blind  deaf  mute  that  has  ever  come 
to  the  Kindergarten.  She  was  6  years  old  last 
July,  while  Edith  Thonias  was  almost  9  when 
she  began  her  education  here,  and  Helen  Kel- 

lar  was  8. 

« 

*  * 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  how  this  at- 
tractive blind  and  deaf-and-dumb  child  exhib- 
ited curiosity  in  a  new  visitor;  she  knew  that 
my  friend  was  such, and  stretched  out  her  tiny 
hand  to  grasp  his.  and  showed  her  familiarity 
with  a  certain  article  on  his  finger  by  spelling 
out  witn  manifest  pleasure  the  word  ring.  I 
may  add  that  she  knows  some  fifty  words,  and 
as  it  is  only  about  six  weeks  since  she  took  her 
first  lesson,  her  progress  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. It  was  on  the  31st  December,  previous 
to  which  she  knew  absolutely  nothing,  that 
she  had  the  first  ray  of  light  let  in  upon  her 
darkened  mental  vision.  About  a  week  ago 
she  learned  twelve  words  in  one  day,  all  her 
teacher  gave  her,  and  as  acquaintance  with 
these  wordsinvolvcs  a  knowledge  of  the  objects 
which  thev  represent,  this  was  a  noticeable 
addition  to  her  stock  of  information.  It  took 
ten  days  after  her  first  lesson  to  understand 
that  objects  had  names.  When  in  Boston  not 
iong  ago  she  for  the  first  time  felt  of  one  of 
those  revolving  stools  that  are  used  in  dry 
goods  shops,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
motion.  When  she  got  home  the  teacher 
made  a  similar  motion  with  her  hand,  and  her 
pupil  spelled  with  satistaction  the  work  stool. 
On  the  day  of  our  visit  she  had  spelled  the 
word  corners,  which  she  had  felt  of  on  her 
bed.  having  previously  found  the  same  objects 
In  a  box.  She  had  just  learned  the  up-and- 
down  motions  of  the  hand  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and,  at  her  teacher's  suggestion,  she  put 
up  for  the  first  time  ber  fan  and  doll. 

This  interesting  child  is  herself  a  living  ap- 

I  peal  for  the  extension  of  the  kindergarten  to 

the  numbers  that  are  prevented  from  availing 

themselves  of  thorn  from  want  of  room,  and  it 

should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  institution 


is  hampered  by  lack  ol  accommodation  lor  i  ts 
pupils.  A  new  buildiiig  is  needed  to  enable 
suitable  applicants  to  be  received  at  the  earli- 
est possible  age,  while  they  are  free  from 
harmful  artificial  influences,  and  to  classify 
them  so  that  their  individuality  may  be  de- 
veloped. Another  object  is  to  keeD  children 
at  the  kindergarten  long  enough  to  complete 
the  primary  training  which  is  needed  to 
strengthen  them  for  safe  association  with 
older  boys  and  girls.  Then,  too,  overcrowding 
is  to  be  avoided  on  the  score  of  comfort  as  well 
as  of  health.  It  is  decided  also  to  give  the 
blind  children  the  companionship  of  a  small 
number  of  seeing  little  boys  and  girls  residing 
in  the  neigh  Dorhood.  in  the  schoolroom  and 
on  the  playground,  so  that  they  may  become 
attached  to  each  other  and  he  mutually  bene- 
fitted. 

•*• 
It  has  been  found  that  the   premature    re- 
moval cf  children   from  the  kindergarten  to 
the   school  at    South    Boston   has  interfered 
with  their  development   by   restricting  (heir 
opporiunilios  for  instruction  and  regular  oc- 
cupation, and  lending  to  foster   habits   of  in- 
dolence arid  inertia.    To  prevent  these  evils  a 
new  building  for  the  kindergarten  is  an  abso- 
i  lute  necessity,  and  the  desirability  of   having 
I  pupils  come  to  the  institu  ion  at  Cor  6  years 

of  age,  rather  that  at  7  or  8,  as  at  present,  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  providing  adequate  ac- 
commodations lor  them.  I  hope  the  friends  of 
the  kindergarten  will  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  aiding  in-raising  funds  for  the  new 
building,  which  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
original  plans  of  the  institution,  and  that  the 
undertaking  will  enlist  the  assistance  of  new 
contnbutorstothecau.se.  No  person  who  is 
familiar  with  the  noble  work  done  here  in  de- 
veloping the  minds  of  blind  children  and  pro- 
moting their  happiness  and  usefulness  can 
fail  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  an 
enterprise  which  is  essential  to  the  adequate 
continuance  of  the  system  of  education  si 
effectually  conducted  here.  ClAsfyy.   ^^ 


^jcrt^-r^f~ 


iojgfott  Cnmwrtirt 


SATUBDAY,    FEBRUARY    14,    1801. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Again  we  have  the  privilege-for  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege-of  reading  a  report  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  For  three  years  this  heautilul 
institution  has  beer-  carrying  on  its  helpful  and 
loving  work,  and  its  friends  look  forward  to  a 
new  year  of  constantly  increasing  usefulness. 
During  the  past  season  forty-five  pupils  have 
Ven  in  the.  kindergarten ;  not  all  at  once,  as  the 
limited  snace  does  not  allow  it,  but  some  boing 
removed'to  South  Boston  (all  too  soon,  it  seems, 
for  their  proper  development),  to  make  room 
for  other  applicants.  The  kindergarten  fills  so 
great  and  pressing  a  need,  that  its  influence 
has  been  felt  from  the  moment  of  its  establish- 
ment, and  it  has  become  a  highly  value;!  factor 
in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Applications  are 
constant  and  numerous,  and  it  has  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  erect  another  building, 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  that  no  sightless 
child  should  be  turned  away  from  these  hos- 
pitable doors.  Mr.  Anagnos  pleads  eloquently 
for  new  contributions  for  this  purpose;  we 
quote  briefly  from  the  report: 

The  enlargement  of  our  present  accommo- 
dations s  not  merely  a  desideratum,  but  a  P 
fee  necessity.  Without  it  the  ultimate  Buccess 
of  our  undertaking  and  th»  realization  ot  the 
best  results  inherent  in  Froebel's  marvellous 
rre-ithm  would  be  impossible.    *   ,     *  ,    . 

C  X    litional   room    is    absolutely,  demanded 
both  by  the  steady  growth  ot  the  kindergarten 
a°     by  the  vital  interests  of  the  recipients  ot 
nents    Within  the  d.  "mite  of 

tlic  present  edifice  our  enterprise,  mst, 
Spanding   and    thriving,   will    langui 
become  dwarfed  for  want  of  sufficient 
Hence  a  new  and  com.no  lious  building,  similai 
to  that  now  in  use,  is  imperatively  needed,  and 
toe  earnestly  call  upon  tbe  public  m. gen 
tod  upon  the  benefactors  of  the  little  sightless, 
children  in  particular,  to  provide  for  its  erec- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

This  appeal  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  gen- 
erous response.  Many  people  have  visited  the 
kindergarten;  all  who  go  once  go  attain,  and 
take  their  friends  with  them.  The  instinct  of 
any  pt  |  ,scd  of  a  heart,  on  seeing  these 

blind  babies  in  their  lovely  home,  and  hear- 
ing that  there  are  more  babies  asking  to  come 
in  for  whom  there  is  no  room— the  instinct,  we 
repeat,  of  any  human  creature,  is  to  turn  his 
pockets  inside  out,  to  rob  all  the  people  he 
meets  on  the  way  home,  and  on  arriving  at 
home  to  break  the  children's  money-boxes,  sell 
the  furniture,  and  pawn  his  coat,  In  order  that 
there  may  be  room  for  all  the  blind  babies. 

It,  is  related  of  Lord  Holland  that  at  one  of 
his   great   dinner  parties_he   asked   for  moro 


Muljigafawfjey  soup.  The  butler,  bending 
over  him,  whispered  softly,  "My  lord,  there  is 
no  more  Mulligatawney !"  "Let  there  be  moro 
Mulligatawney!"  thundered  my  lord,  In  tones 
which  startled  the  guests  and  silenced  Macau- 
lay,  and  there  was  more !  In  like  manner  the 
Transcript  says,  "Let  there  be  a  new  building 
for  the  kindergarten!"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
nothing  more  will  be  necessary. 


C^e  Christian  Kegfgtet, 

J  41  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I    February  19  1891] 
Ctjarities  anfc  ftcfoffitsk^ 

The  necessity  for  enlargement  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  calls  forth  new 
interest  on  the  part  of  its  friends;  and,  to 
increase  its  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  cele- 
bration of  Washington's  Birthday  will  take 
place  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  South  Bos- 
ton, on  Monday,  February  2.3.  The  pupils 
will  give  two  entertainments  of  two  hours 
each,  commencing  at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
Admission,  fifty  cents  each.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  order  of  exercises,  which  will  in- 
clude gymnastics,  military  drill,  and  Swed- 
ish movements,  a  reception  will  be  held  by 
Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas,  assisted  by 
little  Willie  Robin,  who  has  been  under  in- 
struction scarcely  six  weeks,  and  yet  has 
acquired  a  finger  vocabulary  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  words.  Tickets  to  either  of  these 
entertainments  may  be  procured  at  the  sales- 
room of  the  institution,  37  Avon  Street. 


Ucrstcrtt    Hast 



THURSDAY  MORNING.  FEB.  19,  189T. 


"■---  --> 


THE  BLIND  ON  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 
I  wo  entertainments  are  to  be  given  on 
Monday,  Feb.  23.  by  the  pupils  of  Perkins'  In- 
stitute, commencing  at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.ni.,the 
proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  kindergarten. 
The  programme  for  each  offers  a  variety  of 
musical  and  other  exercises  which  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  deepest  interest  Perhaps 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  occasion 
will  be  found  in  the  reception  which  Helen 
Keller  and  Edith  Thomas  will  give  as  their 
contribution  to  the  day's  festivities  and  to  the 
good  cause.  Little  Willie  Robin,  another  aeaf 
and  baud  gin  lately  admitted,  will  also  be 
piesent.  Price  of  admission.  PO  cents.  Tickets 
to  either  entertainment  can  be  obtained  at  the 
store.  37  Avon  street,  , 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY*  21,    1891. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 
^»^>v  tfttjjy.  2?~eto~o  ciipcj 
The  director .  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Anagnos,  dwells  with  pleasure  on 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  is  so 
deeply  interested,  in  his  fourth  annual  report, 
from  which  copious  extracts  have  already  ap- 
peared in  these  columns.  He  reminds  us  once 
more  of  the  wonderful  change  that  takes  place 
in  the  little  blind  children  after  they  come  to 
the  kindergarten,  especially  where,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  they  have  been  the  victims  of  a 
neglect,  made  inevitable  by  the  poverty  of 
their  parents,  or  have  suffered  from  a  mistaken 
indulgence  at  the  hands  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives.   He  says— 

At  the  time  of  their  admission,  the  marks  of 
neglect  or  the  results  of  unwise  and  unsuitablo 
treatment  are  too  often  visible  in  their  mien 
and  gait,  as  well  as  in  their  mauners  and  mor- 
als. They  look  enervated,  pale-cheeked, 
weak  in  body  and  spirit;  they  appear 
uncertain  in  their  movements,  averse  to 
activity,  and  inclined  to  sluggishness  and  indo- 
lence. After  a  few  months'  rosidence  at  the 
kindergarten  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  awak- 
ened intellect  begins  to  gleam  from  their 
rounded  and  smiling  faces.  Surrounded  wit h 
things  that  are  pure  and  lovely  and  peaceful 
and  helpful  and  refining  and  of  good  report, 
they  are  brought  up  under  such  propitious  con- 
ditions as  are, very  essontial  to  the  development 
of  character  and  to  a  thorough  preparation  for 
the  struggles  of  later  life.  *  *  *  As  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  in  general  never  was  made  in 
the  universities  and  factories,  but  in  the  nur- 
sery, so  that  of  the  blind  in  particular  is  to  bo 
made  not  in  large  schools  and  mammoth  work- 
shops, but  in  tho  kindergarten.  Here  are 
afforded  rare  opportunities  for  merry  out-door 
sports  and  varied  exercise,  while  within  the 
building  are  unrivalled  facilities  for  domestic 
comfort  and  harmonious  culture.    *    *    * 

It  is  truly  pleasant  and  delightfully  inspiring 
to  watch  the  children,  both  on  the  playground 
and  in  their  charming  schoolrooms,  and  to  see 


them  either  brcatne  the  fresh  air  and  DasK  m 
the  sunshine  or  romp  freely  and  frolic  gayly; 
chase  and  overtake  or  tumble  each  other  about, 
forgetful  of  their  infirmity;  ride  confidently  on 
their  tiny  velocipedes,  or  eat  plentifully  of 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  They  perform 
their  daily  tasks  roadily,  have  regular  hours  for 
recreation  and  employment,  and  are  tenderly 
cared  for  and  systematically  trained  accord- 
ing to  the  best  and  most  efficacious  and 
approved  methods  of  our  times,  which 
are  chiefly  found  in  Froebel's  marvellous 
and  philosophic  plan  of  rational  education. 
But  the  institution  is  overcrowded.  The  num- 
ber of  applicants  seeking  for  admission  has 
steadily  increased  ever  since  the  school  was 
organized  in  May,  1887.  and  during  the  past 
year  it  became  necessary  to  remove  ten  chil- 
dren to  the  parent  institution  at  South  Boston, 
so  full  was  the  kindergarten  building  at  Jamai- 
ca Plain.  As  these  children  were  not  prepared 
to  take  the  higher  course,  the  plan  of  their  edu- 
cation was  seriously  interfered  with  by  this  pre- 
mature removal,  which  was  forced  upon  those 
in  authority  by  want  of  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion at  the  kindergarten. 

Mr.  Anagnos  thus  clearly  sets  forth  the 
reasons  for  which  additional  room  is  urgently 
needed. 

First.  To  enable  us  to  receive  all  suitable 
applicants  as  soon  as  they  knock  at  our  door  for 
admission,  and  place  them  under  good  care  and 
thorough  training  at  the  earliest  possible  age, 
thus  preventing  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds 
from  being  planted  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 

Second.  To  supply  the  necessary  means  for 
classifying  the  pupils  properly,  according  to  the 
individual  requirements  of  each  case,  and  for 
paying  due  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
natural  inclinations  and  tastes. 

Third.  To  provide  adequate  facilities  for  re- 
taining the  childern  at  the  kindergarten  long 
enough  to  put  them  through  a  complete  system 
of  primary  training,  in  strict  conformity  with 
Froebel's  methods,  thereby  rendering  them  so 
strong  both  in  body  and  intellect  that  they  may 
be  quite  safe  from  evil  influences  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  older  boys  and  girls. 

Fourth.  To  avoid  an  excess  o£  numbers  in  the 
present  building,  which  would  not  only  inflict 
many  discomforts,  but  would  endanger  the 
health  of  the  entire  household  from  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  an  overcrowded  condition. 

Fifth.  To  make  it  possible  for  us  to  carry  out 
our  original  plan,  and  allow  a  small  number  of 
seeing  little  boys  and  girls  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  to  participate  in  the  daily  exer- 
cises ofthe  kindergarten,  and  associate  with 
our  tiny  pupils  both  in  the  schoolrooms  and  on 
the  playground,  as  their  fellow-workers  and 
playmates,  their  friends  and  companions. 

Mr.  Anagnos  makes  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
erect  a  new  building,  in  such  stirring  language 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  promptly 
met  with  a  response;  of  the  $50,000  needed  for 
anew  building,  §  14,000  have  already  been  sent 
in  during  the  Dnef  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  report. 

Suitable  acknowledgments  are  made  to  the 
many  kind  friends  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
especially  to  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee, 
which  has  given  such  efficient  aid  to  the  kin- 
dergarten. Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  is  treasurer, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Winthrop  secretary  of  this 
organization.    


z.r. 


- 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MOANING,  FEB.  22. 


T,T~7zJn  the  1Iae  of  entertainments  for  Washlneton'a 
Birthday,  nothing  will  be  found  of  greater  intwiet  to 

h«  l0rneOM?f,?Mld/en  thaD  the  exhlblMons  to  be  gTven  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  by  the  puplle  of  that 
well-known  school.  Following  the  exercises  which 
will  consist  of  recitations,  musts,  military  drill  gym 
nasties  and  kindergarten  work  wlU  be  a  reception 
given  by  that  rharmlng  little  group  of  deaf  ana  blind 
pupils,  Helen  Keller,  Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Robin 

be  aSrDled°toa^„,88irHla  flfty  centa- tbe  Proceed"  to 
be  applied  to  the  kindergarten  bullilng  fund.  Ex- 
ercises begin  at  II  4.  M.  and  3  P.  M.  Tickets  mav 
Mrce™  aUhe   CffiCe  0Mhe   taBtttutloD,  37  Avra 


Ucrstsra    gcrst 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  24,  1891 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 


Some  of  the  Festivities  and  En- 
tertainments Held  in  Boston 


BLIND     CHILDREN      CELEBRATE 


An  Entertaining  Programme  Car- 
ried Out  at  the  Old  South 


LITTLE    FOLKS    AT  MUSIC  HALL 


To  leave  the  holiday  streets,  gay  with  sun- 
shine and  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  faculties,  and  enter  an  ins'iiution  for  the 
blind,  does  not  sound  like  the  happiest  possi- 


2t. 


IMTHI       UMBER  ^  LOCY  PERVEAR-  a  Picture  of  Life  at  Sandy  Branch,  by  Margaret  Sidney.     A  MODERN 
(  HERO    (Dr.  S.   O.  Howe),  with   specimen   page   of  embossed   print   for   the   blind   bound   in. 


AN  ILLWT  , 


ED  AATONE 


A     MODERN     HERO. 


SHOULD  be  almost  afraid  to 
tell  the  young  readers  of  Wide 
Awake  about  the  many  brave 
deeds  which  my  father,  Doctor 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  per- 
formed, if  I  did  not  at  the  same 
time  tell  them  that  he  was  not  rash,  with  all  his 
courage.  He  himself  said  that  he  was  habitu- 
ally aware  of  the  presence  of  danger,  and  was 
•circumspect  in  his  actions.  In  other  words,  he 
never  leaped  without  looking  first,  but  his  mind 
worked  very  rapidly,  and  his  decision  seemed 
made  in  an  instant. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  born  in  Boston, 
November  10,  1801.     He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 


N.  Howe  and  Patty  Gridley.  He  was  a  very 
bashful  boy,  and  very  fond  of  adventure.  He 
was  given  to  fighting  as  the  champion  of  smaller 
boys,  and  had  many  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
drowning  and  from,  fire-arms.  Indeed  he  was 
never  without  scars  and  powder  marks  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

I  well  remember  his  telling  us  how  he  went 
floating  down  the  Back  Bay  (where  the  Public 
Garden  now  is)  on  a  big  cake  of  ice.  The  cake 
broke,  and  he  fell  into  the  water,  but  managed  to 
scramble  ashore.  When  he  presented  himself, 
all  dripping,  before  his  father  in  his  office,  the 
latter  said,  "  Go  home  and  tell  your  mother  to 
whip  you !  "     But  she  did  not  whip  him. 


Mo  d 


A     MODERN    HERO. 


34i 


He  went  to  school  at  the  Boston  Latin  School 
which  was  then  in  School  street.  Here  our 
young  hero  fought  one  of  his  first  battles  —  a 
political  battle,  but  settled  with  fists,  as  boys 
still  sometimes  settle  such  matters.  His  father 
was  a  Jacobin  —  as  the  Democrats  were  called 
then  —  and  of  course  young  Samuel  was  a  Jaco- 
bin, too.  All  the  other  Latin  School  boys,  save 
one,  were  Federalists,  Those  were  days  of 
great  political  excitement  —  the  days  of  1812, 
and  our  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  Latin 
School  boys  shared  the  feelings  of  their  parents, 
and  one  day  their  indignation  carried  them  so 
far  that  they  determined  to  put  down  the  two 
solitary  Democrats.  (The  Democrats,  you  will 
remember,  favored  the  War  of  18 12,  and  the 
Federalists  opposed  it.)  Accordingly  they  bade 
the  latter  hold  up  their  hands  and  say  that 
they  were  Federalists.  The  other  Jacobin  boy 
yielded  and  held  up  his  hand,  but  Sam  Howe 
stoutly  refused  to  give  up  his  principles.  All 
the  boys  then  set  upon  him,  and  kicked  him 
from  the  head  of  the  Latin  School  stairs  down 
into  the  street,  he  resisting  all  the  way  "  claw- 
ing and  fighting." 

In  those  davs  flogging  was  allowed  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  they  flogged  severely  too. 
My  father  used  to  tell  us  sometimes  of  the 
cruelty  of  one  of  his  teachers,  who  undertook 
to  whip  him  till  he  cried.  "  I  wouldn't  have 
cried,"  he  would  say,  "if  my  teacher  had  beaten 
my  hand  into  a  jelly,  and  he  saw  after  a  while 
that  it  was  no  use,  and  stopped  striking  me." 

Samuel  Howe  had  several  brothers,  and 
their  father  decided  to  send  one  of  them  to 
college.  He  made  his  decision  in  this  way  : 
he  called  up  his  sons  and  bade  them  each  read 
aloud  from  the  big  family  Bible  —  the  one  who 
read  best  was  to  go  to  college.  My  father 
won  the  day  without  much  difficulty,  I  imagine, 
for  he  always  read  aloud  with  much  feeling,  and 
yet  very  simply.  What  a  treat  it  used  to  be  to 
us,  his  children,  when  in  later  years  he  read 
aloud  to  us  Scott's  poetry,  of  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond.  Even  we  girls  felt  a  warlike  spirit 
stir  within  us  as  he  read  the  war-song  of 

"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe !  :' 

while   we    could    hardly    keep    back    our    tears 
when  he  read  the  tender  and  gentle  passages 


of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  or  that  exquisite 
song  from  "  Rokeby," 

"  O,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree." 

And  so  our  young  Howe  proved  his  right  to 
go  to  college,  and  to  Brown  College  he  went. 
Harvard  University  was  then  controlled  by  the 
Federalists,  therefore  the  elder  Mr.  Howe  pre- 
ferred to  send  his  son  to  Providence  rather  than 
to  Cambridge.  My  father  used  to  regret  very 
much  in  after  life  that  he  had  not  been  more 
diligent  while  in  college.  He  felt,  however, 
that  the  fault  was  not  entirely  his  own  —  since 
he  had  no  one  to  counsel  him,  and  his  tutors 
■only  threatened  and  defied  him,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  inspire  him  with  a  love  of  study.  But  as 
he  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  a  writer  of 


LORD    BYRON'S    HELMET. 
{Presented  to  Dr.  Howe  during  the  Greek  Revolution.) 

pure  and  forcible  English,  it  is  evident  that  his 
time  at  Brown  University  was  not  wholly  wasted. 
After  leaving  college  Dr.  Howe  studied  med- 
icine, and  took  his  degree  as  a  Doctor.  He 
worked  hard  at  his  medical    studies,  probably 
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because  they  interested  him.  When  the  Greek 
Revolution  broke  out  he  was  very  anxious  to 
join  the  Greek  army,  but  his  father  opposed  his 
going.  Finally  the  poet  Byron  went  to  Greece, 
and  then  Dr.  Howe  felt  that  he  could  stay  at 
home  no  longer,  but  must  go  and  help  to  free 
the  Greeks  from  their  Turkish  masters.  That 
handful  of  people  rising  against  the  great  pow- 
erful nation  of  Turkey,  just  as  we  fought  our 
own  Revolution  against  the  mighty  power  of 
Great  Britain,  appealed  to  him.  Their  cause 
was  even  more  desperate  than  ours.  The  Turks 
were  almost  savages ;  they  gave  no  quarter,  kill- 
ing all  their  prisoners,  sick  and  well,  cutting  off 
their  heads  !  I  will  not  sicken  you  with  telling 
you  of  all  their  cruel  deeds,  which  have  been  re- 
peated many  times  during  their  later  European 
wars. 

Dr.  Howe  embarked  in  a  brig  —  there  were 
no  steamers  then  —  and  after  a  long  time  he 
reached  Greece.  He  managed  to  push  his  way 
through  the  country  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
provisional  government.  He  said  in  later  years 
that  he  didn't  know  how  he  accomplished  this, 
as  he  had  no  knowledge  of  modern  Greek. 
Ancient  Greek,  which  he  had  studied  in  college, 
did  not  help  him  much,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  pronunciation,  and  other  variations.  There 
were  no  railroads  in  those  days,  and  in  Greece 
they  had  neither  carriages  nor  carts. 

Dr.  Howe  arrived  too  late  to  see  Byron  alive ; 
a  friend  knowing  his  intense  admiration  of  the 
poet's  work  gave  him  Byron's  helmet.  Lord 
Byron  had  a  very  small  though  shapely  head. 
In  our  schoolgirl  days  we  would  sometimes 
amuse  ourselves  by  trying  to  put  on  this  inter- 
esting relic;  but  few  of  us  ever  succeeded  in 
the  attempt.  Only  a  person  with  a  very  small 
head  could  manage  to  put  it  on. 

Dr.  Howe  set  to  work  promptly  to  learn  the 
language  of  modern  Greece,  although  it  took 
him  some  time  to  become  familiar  with  it.  In 
the  winter  following  his  arrival,  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
the  Turkish  general,  landed  in  Greece  with  an 
army  from  Egypt.  The  Greeks  had  been  dread- 
ing the  arrival  of  this  formidable  expedition, 
but  they  did  what  they  could  to  raise  an  army. 
The  Greek  chief  rejoiced  in  the  high-sounding 
name  of  Mavrocordato.  He  accepted  my  fath- 
er's offer  to  go  as  surgeon  to  his  forces;  but  the 


little  army  soon  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  at 
Navarino.  Here  many  of  the  Philhellenes  were 
killed,  and  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom  received 
a  severe  blow.  (The  people  from  other  coun- 
tries who  came  to  help  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggles  were  called  Philhellenes  —  meaning 
"  those  who  love  the  Greeks.")  Mavrocordato 
fled  to  Napoli,  and  the  Turks  were  left  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  wretched  country 
and  its  people. 

The  Greeks  did  not  give  up  the  fight,  though 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  meet  the  enemy  in  open  battle. 
They  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare,  harassing  the  Turks 
whenever  they  could,  and  living  among  the  lofty 
mountains,  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  and 
suffering  all  manner  of  privations  and  hardships. 

In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  Dr.  Howe 
enjoyed  immensely  this  very  active  and  danger- 
ous soldier-life.  He  learned  to  content  himself 
with  sorrel  and  snails  as  a  diet,  and  often  was 
obliged  to  go  without  food  for  days.  In  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  later  years,  he 
said  : 

"  I  knew  more  than  once  what  probably  you  never  had 
any  realizing  sense  of,  to  wit,  the  sharp  gnawings  of  real 
hunger.  You  know  only  what  a  good  appetite  is ;  you 
don't  know  what  a  ravening  vulture  it  becomes  when  it 
grows  bad.  I  have  been  months  without  eating  other 
flesh  than  mountain  snails,  or  roasted  wasps ;  weeks 
without  bread,  and  days  without  a  morsel  of  food  of  any 
kind.  Woe  to  the  stray  donkey  or  goat  that  fell  within 
our  reach  then  ;  they  were  quickly  slain,  and,  their  flesh 
cut  up  hastily  in  little  square  bits,  were  roasting  on  our 
ramrods,  or  devoured  half  raw." 

My  father  told  us  that  they  pulled  out  the 
wasps'  stings,  and  then  roasted  these  insects  on 
the  points  of  sticks  held  over  the  camp  fire. 
Donkey-meat  is  very  tough,  I  believe,  but  to 
these  half-starved  soldiers  it  seemed  delicious. 

Of  course  no  baggage  could  be  carried  in 
this  wandering  life,  and  no  change  of  clothing. 
This  was  most  unpleasant  to  my  father,  who 
was  very  fond  of  cleanliness  and  cold  water; 
but  after  awhile  he  became  somewhat  inured  to 
dirt  —  for  the  time  being.  He  would  smoke  or 
wash  his  one  silk  shirt  whenever  he  could. 

He  adopted  the  Greek  dress  —  a  most  pict- 
uresque costume  —  and  as  he  was  now  familiar 
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with  the  language,  he  became  a  regular  "brave" 
or  "  pallikari,"  as  they  were  called.  The  peo- 
ple, soldiers  and  peasantry,  were  fond  of  him. 

He  wanted  no  pay  for  his  services,  neither 
did  he  receive  any.  But  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  Greek  people  was  very  precious  to  him. 
He  received  two  decorations,  as  a  recognition 
of  his  services,  one  of  which  entitled  him  to  be 
called  a  chevalier  or  knight.  My 
Either,  however,  did  not  believe  in 
titles,  nor  in  wearing  decorations. 
He  thought  it  un-American  to  do 
so.  Therefore  he  never  wore 
these  crosses,  although  he  prized 
them.  He  never  assumed  any 
title  beyond  that  of  Dr.,  and  never 
added  "  LL.  D."  to  his  name,  al- 
though in  later  years  he  was 
entitled  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Howe  campaigned  it  during 
two  years,  in  this  way,  and  was 
many  times  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  In  after  years  he  seldom 
talked  of  his  early  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes,  even  to  his 
intimate  friends.  This  was  not 
only  because  he  was  modest  about 
his  own  exploits,  but  also  because 
he  was  an  exceedingly  busy  man. 
Charles  Sumner,  his  most  intimate 
friend,  contrived  to  get  my  father 
to  tell  him  of  some  of  his  Greek 
adventures,  and  Mr.  Sumner  in 
turn  told  the  poet  Whittier,  who 
has  preserved  one  of  them  for 
us,  in  his  beautiful  poem,  "The 
Hero."  This  poem  was  written 
about  my  father  many  years  ago, 
and  I  give  it  here. 

THE    HERO. 


"  O  that  man  once  more  were  manly, 
"Woman's  pride,  and  not  her  scorn : 

That  once  more  the  pale  young  mother 
Dared  to  boast  '  a  man  is  born  1 ' 

"  But,  now  life's  slumberous  current 
No  sun-bowed  cascade  wakes  ; 

No  tall,  heroic  manhood 
The  level  dullness  breaks. 


GREEK    WARRIORS. 
{In  tlm   national  dress  worn  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  Greek  Revolution.) 


"  O  for  a  knight  like  Bayard, 
Without  reproach  or  fear; 

My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 
My  love-knot  on  his  spear  ! 


"  O  for  a  knight  like  Bayard 
Without  reproach  or  fear  ! 

My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 
My  love-knot  on  his  spear  !  " 


"  O  for  the  white  pi  lime  floating 
Sad  Zutphen's  field  above,  — 

The  lion  heart  in  battle, 

The  woman's  heart  in  love  ! 


Then  I  said,  my  own  heart  throbbing 
To  the  time  her  proud  pulse  beat, 

"  Life  hath  its  regal  natures  yet,  — 
True,  tender,  brave,  and  sweet ! 
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"  Smile  not,  fair  unbeliever  ! 

One  man,  at  least,  I  know, 
Who  might  wear  the  crest  of  Bayard 

Or  Sidney's  plume  of  snow. 

"  Once,  when  over  purple  mountains 

Died  away  the  Grecian  sun, 
And  the  far  Cyllenian  ranges 

Paled  and  darkened,  one  by  one, — 

"  Fell  the  Turk,  a  bolt  of  thunder, 

Cleaving  all  the  quiet  sky, 
And  against  his  sharp  steel  lightnings 

Stood  the  Suliote  but  to  die. 

"  Woe  for  the  weak  and  halting  ! 

The  crescent  blazed  behind 
A  curving  line  of  sabers, 

Like  fire  before  the  wind  ! 

"  Last  to  fly  and  first  to  rally, 

Rode  he  of  whom  I  speak, 
When,  groaning  in  his  bridle-path, 

Sank  down  a  wounded  Greek. 

"  With  the  rich  Albanian  costume 

Wet  with  many  a  ghastly  stain, 
Gazing  on  earth  and  sky  as  one 

Who  might  not  gaze  again  ! 

"  He  looked  forward  to  the  mountains, 

Back  on  foes  that  never  spare, 
Then  flung  him  from  his  saddle, 

And  placed  the  stranger  there. 

"  '  Allah  !  hu  ! '     Through  flashing  sabers, 

Through  a  stormy  hail  of  lead, 
The  good  Thessalian  charger, 

Up  the  slopes  of  olives  sped. 

"  Hot  spurred  the  turban ned  riders  ; 

He  almost  felt  their  breath, 
Where  a  mountain  stream  rolled  darkly  down 

Between  the  hills  and  death. 

"  One  brave  and  manful  struggle,  — 

He  gained  the  solid  land, 
And  the  cover  of  the  mountains, 

And  the  carbines  of  his  band  !  " 

"It  was  very  great  and  noble," 
Said  the  moist-eyed  listener  then, 

"  But  one  brave  deed  makes  no  hero  ; 
Tell  me  what  he  since  hath  been !  " 

"  Still  a  brave  and  generous  manhood, 
Still  an  honor  without  stain, 


In  the  prison  of  the  Kaiser, 
By  the  barricades  of  Seine. 

"  But  dream  not  helm  and  harness 

The  sign  of  valor  true  : 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 

Than  battle  ever  knew. 

"  Wouldst  know  him  now  ?     Behold  him, 

The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 

The  idiot  clay  a  mind. 

"  Walking  his  round  of  duty 

Serenely  day  by  day, 
With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  labor, 

And  childhood's  heart  of  play. 

"True  as  the  knights  of  story, 

Sir  Launcelot  and  his  peers, 
Brave  in  his  calm  endurance 

As  they  in  tilt  of  spears. 

"  As  waves  in  stillest  waters, 

As  stars  in  noonday  skies, 
All  that  wakes  to  noble  action 

In  his  noon  of  calmness  lies. 

"  Wherever  outraged  nature 

Asks  word  or  action  brave, 
Wherever  struggles  labor, 

Wherever  groans  a  slave,  - 

"  Wherever  rise  the  peoples, 

Wherever  sinks  a  throne, 
The  throbbing  heart  of  Freedom  finds 

An  answer  in  his  own. 

"  Knight  of  a  better  era, 

Without  reproach  or  fear  ! 
Said  I  not  well  that  Bayards 

And  Sidneys  still  are  here  ?  "* 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  soldier  whose 
life  he  thus  saved,  was  exceedingly  grateful  to 
my  father,  swore  he  owed  him  his  life  (as  he 
undoubtedly  did),  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  American  friend  and  preserver. 

While  Dr.  Howe  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
Greece,  in  this  guerrilla  warfare,  carrying  all  day 
long  his  gun  and  heavy  belt  with  yataghan  and 
pistols,  he  also  saw  a  good  deal  of  naval  service, 
and  was  present  at  the  naval  battles  of  Piraeus 
(the  port  of  Athens),  Oropos,Volo,  etc.     At  one 

(*  Used  by  permission   of,  and  by  arrangement   with,   Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.) 
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time  he  went  with  a  small  military  expedition 
that  invaded  Crete,  and  was  shut  up  for  some 
time  in  the  rocky  fortress  of  Grabusa,  whence 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping  with  his  life. 

While  with  the  Greek  fleet  he  was  appointed 
Archichirourgos,  or  surgeon-in-chief,  and  organ- 
ized a  surgical  service  on  the  vessels  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  admit.  The  Greeks  were 
in  those  days  so  much  barbarized  by  the  long 
years  of  Turkish  oppression  that  they  knew  very 
little  about  surgery.  Very  simple  cures  they 
regarded  as  quite  miraculous.  I  have  heard 
my  father  tell  about  one  old  chief  —  a  rich  man 
—  who  had  long  been  suffering  from  something 
like  an  ulcer,  which  the  native  physicians  were 
unable  to  cure,  because  they  attempted  to  heal 
it  from  the  surface.  Dr.  Howe  treated  him, 
going  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  our  chief 
was  soon  cured  radically.  Great  indeed  were 
his  astonishment  and  delight  —  he  could  not 
do  enough  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  young 
stranger  who  had  healed  him.  I  have  also 
heard  my  father  tell,  with  amusement,  about 
the  great  surprise  which  prevailed  among  this 
simple  people  when  he  told  them  that  he  could 
take  out  his  tooth  and  put  it  back  again  !  He 
had  one  false  tooth,  but  the  Greeks  had  never 
heard  of  artificial  teeth,  and  thought  his  action 
some  sort  of  miracle  ! 

Fire  and  sword  desolated  the  unhappy  land 
to  such  a  degree  that  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  the 
people  would  be  starved  to  death,  or  into  sub- 
mission. The  peasantry  had  not  been  able  to 
harvest  their  crops,  their  houses  had  been  burned 
down,  their  sheep  and  cattle  destroyed.  Dr. 
Howe  knew  how  the  people  suffered  —  had  not 
he  shared  their  hardships  with  them  ?  After 
six  years  of  fighting,  by  land  and  sea,  he  found 
that  lie  must  seek  help  for  his  starving  friends. 
So  he  returned  to  America,  and  went  from  place 
to  place  in  New  York  State  and  our  own  New 
England  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  a  sum  of 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed,  be- 
sides a  quantity  of  clothing.  Dr.  Howe  has- 
tened back  to  Greece,  in  charge  of  a  vessel 
laden  with  flour,  clothing  and  provisions,  arriv- 
ing in  time  to  prevent  thousands  of  people  from 
starving  to  death.  The  effect  was  wonderful ; 
not  only  were  the  people  relieved  from  hunger 


and  cold,  but  this  much-needed  assistance  in- 
spired them  with  new  hope  and  courage.  Dr. 
Howe  knew  the  danger  of  having  these  supplies 
mismanaged,  and  he  therefore  decided  to  dis- 
tribute them  directly  to  the  people.  But  you 
shall  hear  his  own  words  about  this  matter  : 

"The  people  came  trooping  from  their  hiding-places, 
men,  women  and  children,  hungry,  cold,  ragged  and 
dirty.  They  received  rations  of  flour,  corn,  biscuit,  pork, 
etc.,  and  were  clad  in  the  warm  garments  made  up  by 
American  women. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  sights  a  man  could  witness  ; 
one  of  the  happiest  agencies  he  could  discharge.  They 
came  sometimes  twenty,  thirty,  forty  miles  on  foot  to  get 
rations  and  clothing. " 

On  the  island  of  ^sgina,  many  families  had 
taken  refuge,  and  here  a  main  depot  of  supplies 
was  established,  since  here  was  the  greatest  suf- 
fering. But  Dr.  Howe  knew  that  it  was  a  bad 
thing  for  people  in  health  to  be  idle,  so  he  set 
the  able-bodied  men  and  women  at  work,  even 
the  children  assisting.  The  harbor  of  ^gina 
(which  had  been  made  by  the  ancient  Greeks  two 
thousand  years  before)  was  in  a  bad  condition, 
and  our  young  hero  set  the  people  at  work  to  re- 
store it  and  build  a  quay.  First  a  coffer-dam 
was  built,  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  the  sea  — 
then  the  water  inside  the  dam  was  bailed  out, 
and  the  earth  was  dug  out  to  a  sufficient  depth 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation.  The  beautiful  wall 
thus  made  is  still  standing,  and  is  called  the 
American  Mole.  Nearly  a  thousand  men,  women 
and  children  worked  at  this.  The  people  were 
paid  for  their  work  in  provisions. 

Afterwards,  Dr.  Howe  founded  a  colony  of 
exiles  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  Greek 
Government  having  granted  a  tract  of  land  for 
the  purpose.  The  Government,  however,  could 
not  help  him  much  with  his  project,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  do  everything  himself  —  with  the 
help  of  the  supplies  from  America  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  colonists,  who  were  all  Greeks. 

But  this  was  just  what  he  loved  to  do  —  I 
have  never  seen  any  one  to  whom  work  afforded 
the  genuine,  sincere  pleasure  which  it  did  to  my 
father.  In  after  years,  he  looked  back  upon 
this  singular  experience  as  forming  one  of  the 
happiest  parts  of  his  life.  I  think  we  can  all 
understand  why  he  enjoyed  it  so  much,  in  spite 
of  his  incessant  labors.     He  was  teaching  civi- 
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lization  to  a  simple  body  of  people,  and  carrying 
our  New  England  ideas  into  that  far  mountain- 
ous country,  which  had  so  long  been  governed 
by  barbarians.  A  schoolhouse  and  church  were 
established  in  the  little  village,  cattle  and  tools 
were    procured,    and    the    ground    sowed    and 


He  cured  him,  and  then  got  him  to  build  a  cart, 
for  the  fellow  was  a  wheelwright  by  trade.  None 
of  the  Greek  peasantry  had  ever  seen  a  carriage 
or  cart  of  any  sort  before,  and  they  flocked  from 
all  the  neighboring  districts  to  see  this  new 
wonder  —  a  common  cart ! 


DR.    SAMUEL    G.    HOWE. 
{From  the  portrait  painted by  Miss  Jane  Stnart.) 


planted.  My  father  was  governor,  clerk,  con- 
stable, and  many  other  things,  at  the  same  time 
—  but  his  colonists  realized  that  his  only  wish 
was  to  help  them,  and  let  him  do  as  he  liked. 

Dr.  Howe  one  day  found  a  sick  soldier  —  who 
had  probably  deserted  from  the  French  army. 


Greece  was  in  a  very  lawless  condition  at  this 
time  ;  the  army  was  breaking  up  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  bands  of  soldiers  were  roaming 
about,  some  of  them  containing  men  of  des- 
perate character.  Thus  our  colonists,  like  the 
Puritans  of  old,  were  obliged  to  fight  as  well  as 
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to  cultivate  the  soil  —  and  they  had  many  min- 
iature battles,  from  some  of  which  Dr.  Howe 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

Dr.  Howe  was  obliged  to  travel  about  a  good 
deal,  on  horseback  and  by  boat  —  often  journey- 
ing at  night.  He  was  delayed  one  night  upon 
the  plain  of  Argos  and  took  the  swamp  fever, 
.by  which  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  Indeed  his 
health  never  fully  recovered  from  the  bad  effects 
of  this  fever.  In  1830,  he  felt  that  he  must 
return  to  his  own  country  —  but  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  knowing  that  Greece  was  free  ! 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  he  revisited 
Greece,  and  was  received  by  the  grateful  people 
with  affectionate  enthusiasm.  At  one  place  the 
people  crowded  about  him,  shouting  "  He  gave 
us  bread  !  he  gave  us  bread  !  "  They  raised 
him  on  their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  along  in 
triumph  —  their  preserver,  the  man  who  had 
saved  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  wives 
and  children,  a  score  of  years  before  ! 

It  will  not  surprise  you  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Howe  took  part  in  the  brief  French  Revolution 
which  took  place  in  July,  1830.  This  was  called 
the  "Three  Days,"  and  ended  in  placing  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France.  Dr.  Howe 
■saw  a  good  deal  of  Lafayette  at  this  time,  and 
was  one  of  a  small  band  who  escorted  him  from 
his  house  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  Lafayette 
•decided  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt. 
It  is  said  that  the  elder  hero  said  to  the  younger 
one,  who  was  about  to  expose  himself  to  clanger: 
"Young  man,  go  home  —  reserve  yourself  for 
the  needs  of  your  country,  this  is  our  battle  !  " 

Lafayette,  however,  employed  Dr.  Howe  soon 
afterwards  in  a  delicate  and  difficult  undertak- 
ing. He  made  him  the  bearer  of  money  and 
supplies  to  the  Polish  army,  who  were  then  in 
rebellion  against  their  Prussian  oppressors,  and 
-were  encamped  on  Prussian  territory.  Dr.  Howe 
accomplished  his  mission,  and  distributed  the 
funds.  The  members  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment were  not  at  all  pleased  at  this,  and  Dr. 
Howe  was  arrested  in  Berlin,  secretly,  and  at 
midnight.  Fortunately,  before  going  with  the 
policemen,  he  contrived  to  hide  his  most  impor- 
tant papers  in  a  hollow  bust  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  which  ornamented  his  room  at  the 
hotel.  He  tore  up  some  papers  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  put  them  into  his  wash-basin.     The 


police  were  thus  thrown  off  the  track,  thinking 
he  had  destroyed  in  this  way  all  valuable  evi- 
dence—  they  never  thought  of  looking  in  the 
head  of  their  king  ! 

Dr.  Howe  remained  in  prison  during  six 
weeks,  confined  in  a  cell  alone.  He  had  had 
no  trial  of  any  sort,  and  was  not  allowed  to 
communicate  with  any  one.  No  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  him  —  he  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Fortunately,  an  American  friend  had  met  Dr. 
Howe,  in  Berlin,  before  his  arrest.  He  wrote 
to  the  American  minister,  who  managed,  after 
much  trouble,  to  persuade  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  release  my  father  from  his  unjust  im- 
prisonment. He  was  put  in  a  carriage,  with 
two  gendarmes,  and  under  their  charge  traveled 
six  hundred  miles,  to  the  Prussian  frontier  — 
here  he  was  set  free,  at  night,  and  warned  never 
to  come  to  Prussia  again. 

The  Germans  are  a  very  frugal  people,  and 
charged  Dr.  Howe  for  board,  during  his  stay  in 
prison !  Many  years  afterward,  the  King  of 
Prussia  sent  my  father  a  gold  medal,  as  a  testi- 
monial for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
Dr.  Howe  had  the  curiosity  to  weigh  it,  and 
found  that  its  value,  in  money,  was  equal  to  the 
sum  which  he  had  paid  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment for  his  prison  board  and  lodging! 

Dr.  Howe  wrote  a  History  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  which  was  received  with  much 
interest.  It  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  war, 
in  which  he  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  took  such 
an  active  part,  thus  winning  for  himself  the 
title  of  "  Philhellene."  But  he  is  more  often 
spoken  of  as  a  philanthropist — or  one  who 
loves  his  fellow-men.  His  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  others,  and  especially 
to  the  raising  up  of  the  afflicted  and  the  op- 
pressed: the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
negro  slave,  the  prisoner,  the  poor  idiot,  the  un- 
happy lunatic,  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of 
our  war. 

When  Dr.  Howe  returned  to  America,  lie 
found  a  labor  awaiting  him  which  afterward  be- 
came his  life-work.  Doctor  John  D.  Fisher, 
and  some  other  benevolent  gentlemen,  were  anx- 
ious to  establish  a  school  for  the  blind  —  and  in 
the  returned  Philhellene  they  saw  the  man  to 
carry  out  their  purposes.     Dr.  Howe  consented, 
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and  in  1832  he  established  the  first  School  for 
the  Blind  in  America, 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  —  with 
its  stately  buildings,  and  its  two  hundred  or 
more  blind  inmates — will  be  surprised  to  know 
that  this  fine  establishment  sprang  from  very 
small  beginnings.  Dr.  Howe  began  his  work 
with  six  blind  children  whom  he  taught  himself, 
at  first  at  his  fathers  house.  He  showed  the 
same  energy  and  ardor  in  this  work  which  he 
had  displayed  in  the  Greek  Revolution.  He 
was  obliged  to  make  the  books  with  raised  let- 
ters, raised  maps,  and  other  apparatus,  himself 
—  and  with  infinite  patience  he  taught  his  little 
pupils  to  read  with  their  fingers. 

It  was  necessary  to  interest  the  public  in  the 
new  project,  and  to  raise  money.  So  my  father 
gave  exhibitions  with  his  little  pupils  —  some  of 
whom  he  had  picked  up  on  the  public  roads. 
These  exhibitions  created  great  enthusiasm ; 
generous  men  and  women  opened  their  purses, 
and  Colonel  Thomas  Perkins  gave  a  fine  house 
with  its  grounds  to  the  infant  institution,  and 
the  ladies  of  Boston  held  a  grand  fair.  Thus 
sufficient  money  was  raised  to  give  the  new 
plan  of  educating  the  blind  a  fair  trial  —  though 
of  course  a  great  deal  more  money  had  to  be 
raised  from  time  to  time,  as  the  years  went  on, 
and  Dr.  Howe  was  constantly  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  blind  with  tongue  and  pen. 

But  my  father  was  not  satisfied  with  estab- 
lishing his  own  institution  on  a  firm  basis.  He 
wished  to  induce  all  the  States  to  educate  their 
blind  inhabitants  —  thus,  in  after  years,  he  went 
about  with  his  blind  pupils  to  a  great  many  of 
our  different  States.  The  pupils  gave  exhibi- 
tions before  the  law-makers,  and  Dr.  Howe 
made  addresses  to  them,  urging  them  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  blind.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  they  have  done  so  —  and  there  are  now 
schools  for  the  blind  in  twenty-nine  or  more 
States  of  our  Union. 

In  old  times,  blind  persons  were  pitied,  but 
the  pity  was  usually  mixed  with  contempt. 
They  were  considered  as  objects  of  charity  — 
as  helpless  paupers  who  could  do  nothing  for 
themselves.  My  father's  great  aim,  in  educat- 
ing the  blind,  was  to  make  them  as  much  like 
other  people  as  possible   and  to  help  them  to 


be  independent,  self-respecting  men  and  women, 
able  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  to  command 
the  respect  of  other  people.  There  have  been 
many  others  who  have  worked  hard  in  this 
noble  cause.  But  Dr.  Howe  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  educatic.i  of  the  blind,  in  this  country. 
He  was  the  leader  in  almost  every  movement 
tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Of  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  famous  blind, 
deaf-and-dumb  pupil,  many  of  you  have  heard. 
She  was  the  first  person  deprived  of  sight,  hear- 
ing and  speech,  who  was  ever  taught  to  under- 
stand language. 

It  was  thought  a  very  wonderful  thing  when 
Dr.  Howe  succeeded  in  teaching  Laura  to  talk 
with  her  fingers  —  and  he  succeeded  only  after 
long  and  patient  labor.  The  system  which  he 
invented  has  since  been  used  to  teach  other 
people  like  Laura  —  little  Helen  Keller,  for  in- 
stance, of  whose  wonderful  progress  you  have 
all  learned  in  Wide  Awake.  Dr.  Howe's  task 
in  teaching  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  crossing  the 
ocean. 

In  1843,  Dr.  Howe  married  Miss  Julia  Ward 
—  whom  some  of  you  have  heard  of  as  the 
author  of  "The  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
and  as  a  woman  prominent  in  literature,  and  an 
earnest  reformer.  Perhaps  you  may  all  hear, 
some  day,  her  beautiful  voice,  and  see  her  kindly 
face,  crowned  with  its  white  hair. 

I  have  told  you  that  Dr.  Howe  really  loved 
to  work,  and  his  active  life  afforded  him  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  indulging  this  taste.  He  was 
an  early  riser ;  in  the  early  days  of  the  Blind 
Institution,  he  began  his  duties  there  at  six 
o'clock,  or  before.  At  this  hour,  the  whole 
household  was  assembled  for  prayers.  Dr. 
Howe,  with  a  voice  full  of  reverence  and  feel- 
ing, read  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  all  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  sightless  congrega- 
tion burst  into  a  morning  hymn  of  praise  to 
God,  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  joining  in. 

For  many  years  he  was  not  only  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution,  attending  to  all  the 
details  of  its  management  —  he  was  also  the 
principal  teacher,  kept  all  the  accounts,  took  his 
pupils  out  to  walk,  etc.  He  compiled  readers 
and  an  encyclopaedia,  arranged  geographies  and 
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atlases  for  the  blind,  devised  a  new  raised  type 
for  their  use,  and  planned  a  press  for  printing 
books  for  them. 

Dr.  Howe,  as  early  as  1835,  made  an  appeal  to 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  other  bodies, 
for  money  to  print  the  Bible  in  raised  type, 
and  the  funds  were  gradually  contributed — the 
prates  for  the  whole  work  costing  about  thirteen 
thousand  dollars.  You  can  see  that  this  pecu- 
liar printing  is  very  expensive,  and  must  be 
done  on  very  firm,  good  paper,  since  a  poor, 
cheap  paper  could  not  bear  the  strain  put  upon 
it.  My  father  was  very  anxious  to  secure  as 
many  good  books  as  possible  for  the  blind  to 
read  to  themselves,  and  he  was  very  successful 
in  this  direction.  Since  his  death,  the  work  has 
been  still  further  extended  by  his  son-in-law  and 
successor,  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  has  raised  a  Print- 
ing Fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  a 
memorial  of  Dr.  Howe  —  and  many  books  are 
printed  every  year  on  the  "  Howe  Memorial 
Press." 

In  1848,  Dr.  Howe  induced  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  to  establish  a  school  for  teach- 


ing and  training  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. Much  opposition  was  made  to  this  school 
by  unthinking  persons.  But  Dr.  Howe  perse- 
vered, and  finally  every  one  became  convinced 
that  he  was  in  the  right.  The  school  was  under 
his  supervision  until  his  death.  These  unfortu- 
nate children  could  not  of  course  be  made  into 
brilliant  scholars,  but  they  could  be  redeemed 
from  a  condition  resembling  that  of  animals. 
Many  of  them  would  eat  out  of  the  swill-pail 
before  they  came  to  the  Institution.  Here  they 
were  taught  to  be  neat  and  clean,  to  sew,  sing 
songs,  and  practice  gymnastic  exercises ;  the 
more  intelligent  ones  learned  to  read  and  write 
a  little,  and  to  work  at  some  simple  trade. 

Dr.  Howe  was  an  abolitionist  —  that  is  to  say, 
he  thought  that  human  slavery  was  a  very  wicked 
thing,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  and  done 
away  with.  Everybody  thinks  so  now,  but  in 
the  old  days  it  required  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage  to  join  the  anti-slavery  movement,  as 
my  father  and  so  many  other  noble  men  did. 
He  edited,  during  its  first  year,  the  anti-slavery 
newspaper,  The  Coitwionwealth,  which  he,  with 
others,  established  to  help  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
and  he  worked  in  many  ways  for  the  same  cause. 


At  his  house  we  saw  many  distinguished  vis- 
itors from  foreign  countries,  all  of  whom  wished 
to  see  my  father  and  his  famous  pupil,  Laura 
Bridgman.  But  we  saw  many  other  visitors 
there  from  European  countries,  who  were  not 
distinguished  people,  men  who  had  fled  from 
their  own  country  because  they  had  tried  to 
establish  freedom  there  and  failed  ;  these  politi- 
cal exiles  came  to  America,  as  to  a  land  which 
offers  a  refuge  to  all  who  are  oppressed  at  home. 
But  many  of  them  found  it  hard  work  to  earn 
their  bread  in  a  strange  land.  They  were  men 
of  education  and  did  not  know  how  to  work  with 
their  hands,  yet  they  had  no  money.  Dr.  Howe 
befriended  many  of  these  persons,  and  pro- 
cured work  for  them. 

When  our  Rebellion  broke  out,  my  father  was 
too  old  to  join  the  army  (being  then  nearly  sixty 
years  old),  but  he  served  his  country  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  Sanitary  Commission,  which 
did  so  much  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  also  appointed  with  two  other 
gentlemen  on  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South,  and 
labored  for  more  than  a  year  in  this  cause. 

If  I  should  write  of  all  the  brave  deeds  and 
difficult  tasks  which  my  father  accomplished, 
it  would  fill  many  pages.  I  will  just  tell  you 
of  one  more,  which  used  to  excite  my  childish 
wonder  and  admiration.  Our  old  home  was 
situated  a  very  short  distance  from  the  Blind 
Institution,  but  we  could  not  go  directly  to  the 
latter,  as  a  road  had  been  cut  through  the  hill 
which  separated  the  two  places.  The  hill — a 
part  of  old  Dorchester  Heights  —  was  sixty  or 
a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  side  where  it 
had  been  cut  away  was  perpendicular,  forming 
a  steep  cliff  of  earth.  One  day,  the  news  was 
brought  to  Dr.  Howe  while  he  was  at  dinner 
that  the  Institution  was  on  fire;  he  sprang  from 
the  table,  hastened  up  the  hill,  and  scrambled 
down  the  face  of  the  precipice,  reaching  the  In- 
stitution in  an  incredibly  short  time.  I  have 
often,  as  a  child,  gazed  up  at  that  sheer  wall  of 
earth,  and  wondered  how  anybody  could  safely 
climb  down  it!  I  suppose  my  father  must  have 
clung:  in  some  wav  to  the  earth,  and  so  half- 
falling  have  clambered  down.  He  was  most 
anxious,  of  course,  to  reach  the  Institution  as 
quickly  as  possible,  since    his   pupils  were   in 
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danger.  Therefore  he  chose  the  shortest  and 
most  dangerous  path,  and  his  old  experience 
as  a  mountaineer  in  Greece  enabled  him  to 
do  what  would  have  been  impossible  to  most 
people. 

Dr.  Howe  was  connected  with  many  benevo- 
lent enterprises  besides  those  which  I  have  told 
you  about.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  con- 
dition of  men  who  had  been  in  prison,  and  he 
belonged  to  a  society  which  helped  these  unfor- 
tunate men,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  them 
to  become  good  citizens.  For  nine  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State 
Charities,  and  wrote  every  year  a  long  report, 
telling  about  what  had  been  done,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done.  These  reports  made,  each 
one,  a  volume.  Dr.  Howe  wrote  every  year  for 
nearly  fifty  years  a  report  of  the  Blind,  and  dur- 
ing twenty-seven  years  one  of  the  Idiot  Institu- 
tion, thus  accomplishing  a  large  amount  of  writ- 
ing every  year,  beside  all  his  other  work.  In 
1867,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Crete  rose 
in  rebellion  against  their  cruel  masters,  the  Turks. 
Crete,  or  Candia,  is  properly  a  part  of  Greece, 
and  ought  to  have  been  made  free  with  the  rest 
of  Greece,  after  the  old  Greek  Revolution. 

Dr.  Howe  succeeded  in  rousing  a  strong  in- 
terest in  this  struggle.  In  Boston  and  elsewhere 
thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  were  raised,  and 


Dr.  Howe  himself  took  out  the  supplies,  with 
which  food  and  clothing  were  bought  for  the 
suffering  Cretans.  Manv  of  them  had  taken 
refuge  in  Greece  proper,  but  supplies  were  also 
sent  to  the  island  of  Crete.  It  may  amuse  you 
to  hear  that  the  biscuit,  or  crackers,  were  packed 
in  the  loose  baggy  trousers  which  the  Greek 
peasants  wear;  thus  the  new  clothing  was  made 
to  serve  as  bags  for  the  crackers,  and  room  was 
saved  on  board  the  blockade-runners  —  the  ves- 
sels which  carried  the  provisions  and  clothing 
to  Crete. 

A  fair  was  held  later,  in  Boston,  to  help  the 
destitute  Cretans,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
were  raised.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  these 
brave  people  did  not  win  their  freedom,  after 
all. 

My  father  died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  full  of  years  and  honors  ;  everywhere  "the 
people  rose  up,  and  called  him  blessed."  He 
left  only  a  small  inheritance  in  money  for  his 
children,  since  his  life-work  had  been  for  others, 
and  not  for  himself.  But  in  his  noble  and  un- 
selfish example  he  left  them  the  most  precious 
heritage,  one  which  they  would  not  exchange 
for  wealth.  It  is  said  of  some  men  when  they 
die,  "  He  was  worth  so  many  millions."  But 
when  a  hero  dies  —  what  shall  we  say?  We 
cannot  calculate  his  worth  ;  it  is  beyond  price. 

Florence  Howe  Hall. 


Note:    The  accompanying  verses  from  Whittier's  poem  in  the  raised  type  which  the  blind  children  read  were 
prepared  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  especially  to  accompany  this  article. 
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ble  celebration  or  Washington's  birthday. 
Most  persons  would  a  good  deal  rather  give  a 
subscription  to  such  an  institution  than  ex- 
pose thomseives  to  the  haunting  pathos  that 
is  a  large  part  ot  the  impression  made  upon  us 
by  ihe  blind  and  the  deaf,  and  thoss  from 
whom  any  of  the  avenues  to  other  minds  ara 
cut  off.  And  yet  it  is  a  doubtful  thing 
if  anywhere  in  this  festive  city 
there  was  au  honester  patriotism  or  a 
more  cheerful  contentedness  to  be  seen  than 
were  evident  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Home 
for  tbe  Blind  in  South  Boston  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Their  entertainment  in  honor  of  the 
holiday,  and  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Kindergarten,  was  positively  merry; 
more  through  the  spirit  which  the  boys  and 
girls  put  into  their  exercises  than  from  any 
vivacity  of  the  programme, which  sounds  sober 
enough,  consisting:  of  "recitations,  music,  mil- 
itary drill,  gymnastics,  and  kindergarten 
work,"  according  to  the  statement  published 
in  the  newspaper. 

Eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the  hour 
at  which  the  day's  celebration  was  begun.  The 
audience  assembled  in  the  girls'  department, 
where  musical  selections  were  followed  by 
school  exercises  in  which  Helen  Keller  took 
part. 

A  very  creditable  performance  was  tbe  telling 
of  the  story  of   Washington's   life.    It  was  be- 
gun by  one  pupil   and   was  taken  up  by  each 
member   of   the   class   in  turn;  in  this  Edith 
Thomas  assisted,    spelling   off   her  portion  on 
her  fingers,  with  her  teacher  beside  her  to  in- 
terpret to  the  audience.      After  some  choral 
music  the  assembly  were   invited    to  visit  the 
work-room,  where   were   displayed  numerous 
flags,  the  handiwork  of  the  girls,   showing  the 
stages  which   our  flag  passed  through  on  its 
way  from  being  the  ensign  of  a  British  de- 
pendency to  become  the  banner  of  a  republic 
Oyimiastic  exercises  were  the  next  thing  o(- 
fered  to  the  spectators,  whose  interest   was  as 
animated  all  through  the  morning  as  anv  one 
could  as*.    The  Swedish  system,  developed  to 
its  logical  conclusions,  is  t  lie  method  employed 
in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Home. 
It  was  a  matter  for  regret  thatVVillie  Elizabeth 
Kobin.the  celebrity  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  Kin- 
dergarten, was  confined  to  her  room  bv  a  cold 
and  could  not  take  a  part  in    the   school  exer- 
cises.    Willie  is  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and 
her  progress  is  a  matter  of  great   interest  to 
the  visitors  at  tbe  kindergarten. 
The  Boys  Came  in  for    Their  Share  of   En- 
tertainment 
after  the  conclusion  of  exercises  in  the  girls' 
department.     They,    too,    told    the    story    of 
Washington;  recited  poems  concerning  vari- 
ous feats  of  the  hero;     gave  exhibitions  of 
reading  bv  touch,  and  furnished   music— very 
good  music,  be  it  told. 

The  smaller  boys  went  through  a  ceremony 
that  levealed  a  depth  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge  and  acquisition  of  slippery  historic  facts 
that  must  have  startled  anyone  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time.  Advancing  to  a  board  on 
which i  the  outline i.of  the  UiiiLd  States  was 
carved  in  high  relief,  each  bo7  fitted  blocE 
representing  a  portion  of  tbe  United  States 
territory  into  the  proper  places,  accompanying 
his  action  with  a  recitation  of  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  region— the  date  of  its  discovery 
its  various  owners,  and  such  like  details  down 
to  its  annexation  to  the  Union.  The  face  of 
one  bright  youngster,  who  narrated  the  fates 
of  lexas.  wore  a  smile  that  looked  intelligent 
asithelelt  amusement  in  his  own  encvclol 
Pjsdic  w^dona ;  and,  when  finely  AlasKi  was 
ol  cedoftihe  southwest  coast  of  California 
'"because  this  map  is  not  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit ol  its  proper  location,"  the  audience  edi- 
fied, applauded  the  exact  little  speaker  ' 

With  Helen  Keller  the  reders  of  the'  Post 
already  are  acquainted.  Taverner  has  intro- 
duced her,  and  she  does  not  need  any  further 
presentation.  Her  remarkable  sensitiveness 
makes  it  seem  a  sort  of  brutality  for  s'rangers 
to  tax  her,  eveu  for  the  tender  pleasure  it 
must  give  them  to  meet  thesuuny  child 

In  the  afternoon  the  order  of  exercises  was 
reversed,  the  hoys  giving  their  exhibition  be- 
fore the  girls.  The  exercises  were  of  the 
some  character  as  those  of  tbe  morning  Th« 
audience  filled  all  the  standing  room  in  the 
and  doorway,  and  many  persous  even 
mounted  the  stairs  that  ovetlookeu  the  assem" 
bl\  room  from  the  hall ;  so  great  was  tho 
eagerness  of  all  to  see  the  children  as  thev 
sang  and  recneu.  ' 

•I  he  singleness  of  purpose,  the  patience  and 
the  loving  Kindness  manifested  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  little  children,  is  worthy  the  re- 
calling on  every  occasion  that  offers",  and  it 
can  hardly  be  a  likely  thing  that  the  funds  for 
anew  KtMdorgarten  building  at  the  Jamaica 
Plain  branch  will  be  asked  for  in  vain  Ti,« 
money  made  by  yesterday's  exetcises  Will  go- 
to this  object,  as  has  been  said  already  and 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  th  ;t  speed  v  con  i  rib, - 
tions  from  the  public  will  makeup  thesv? 
W0.000.  *   l°  lhe   refluir"d Vmount- 
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THE    BLIND. 


Interesting  Exercises  at  the  Perkins  In> 
stilntion,  South  Boston. 

The  visitor  who  yesterday  ascended  the 
Hights  at  South  Boston  from  which  Washing- 
ton commanded  the  British  evacuation  of  the 
town  and  noted  the  cheery  sunshine  glistening 
on  the  window  panes  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  must  have  felt,  on  thinking  of  the 
sight-reft  ones  within,  to  whom  all  the  environ- 
ing beauty  of  the  scene  was  as  a  dark  ab- 
straction, that  there  was  much  of  pathos 
mingled  with  its  pleasurable  suggestions.  The 
sadness  was,  however,  quickly  dispelled  in  tbe 
minds  of  those  who  entered  and  noted  all  that 
had  been  done  by  intelligent  philanthropy  en- 
forced by  tireless  sympathy  to  bring  to  the 
light  of  the  outer  world  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  seemed  destined  for  mental  darkness 
through  Nature's  denial  of  the  due  meed 
of  senses.  "Obstacles  Are  Things  to  Be 
Overcome"  was  the  motto  that  fittingly 
shone  upon  the  walks  and  found  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  work  for  those  especially  who  had 
been  bereft  not  only  of  sight  but  of  hearing  and 
speech  besides.  Indeed  Washington's  Day  would 
seem  to  be  deficient  in  some  of  its  essentials 
without  the  annual  entertainment  and  recep- 
tion by  tbe  pupiis  of  tills  noble  establishment. 

These  took  place  both  in  the  forenoon  and 
the  afternoon,  and  were  attended  by  prominent 
friends.  The  visitors  were  first  entertained  in 
the  boys'  department,  where  they  enjoyed  an 
organ  solo  by  Charles  W.  Holmes,  recitations 
and  exercises  in  history  by  three  classes,  and 
also  musical  literary  efforts  by  John  F.  Mor- 
rison, Harry  B.  Hodsou  and  others.  Subse- 
quently the  visitors  were  enabled  to  witness 
the  proficiency  of  the  boys  in  gymnastics  and 
drill. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  girls'  department, 
wnere  another  interesting  programme  was  en- 
joyed, the  prominent  participants  being  Eunice 
French,  Eward  Joslyn,  May  Housington,  Helen 
Keller  and  Kattie  Ramsdell. 

Manifestly  the  most  interesting  feature 
which  followed  was  the  informal  recep- 
tion given  by  those  living  exemplars  of  what  it 
is  possiblo  to  do  for  those  who  are  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind— Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas. 
These  bright  little  girls,  whose  names 
have  already  given  promise  of  becoming 
as  notable  as  that  of  the  late  Laura 
Bridgman,  have  made  astonishing  progress  in^ 
learning  the  art  of  articulation  in  spito  of  the 
absence  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  In 
the  case  of  Helen  Keller  there  was  a  sugges- 
tion almost  of  the  miraculous  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  ascertained  what  was  said  to  her, 
simply  by  feeling  the  vibrations  of  the  lips  or 
throat  of  the  speaker.  It  is  believed  by  those 
who  have  most  opportunity  for  acquaintance 
that  her  faculty  in  this  direction  amounts  to 
genius. 

In  noting  the  wonderful  work  which  had 
already  been  done  and  the  still  greater  which 
was  promised  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind,  all  were 
impressed  with  the  claims  of  that  institution 
upon  the  benevolent  and  felt  that  tho  $35,000 
necessary  to  complete  tho  new  building  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  so  that  its  mission  conld  ho  fully 
accomplished,  should  be  not  long  withheld, 

tin  uwUwn  '//b 

ROOM  FOR  THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 


Many  years  ago,  when  women  were  just 
beginning  to  study  medicine  and  it  was  still 
a  problem  whether  the  public  would  care 
for  their  services,  a  sceptic  said  to  a  student 
in  New  York,  "What  if,  after  all  your  labor, 
you  should  fail!"  "Fail!"  she  replied: 
"there  is  no  such  word  as  'fail'  in  my 
vocabulary."  Her  courage  has  been  amply 
rewarded  in  the  twenty-five  years  that  have 
sped  since  then,  but  her  words  were  recalled 
by  what  Mr.  Anagnos,  Superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  has  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  education  of  blind  children.  With 
Herculean  efforts,  seconded  by  energetic 
friends,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  building 
the  first  Massachusetts  kindergarten  for  the 


blind.  Nearly  threescore  sightless  children 
have  already  found  shelter  in  this  home, 
and  twenty-five  are  still  cared  for  there. 
But  there  is  pressing  call  for  wider  accom- 
modations for  this  class  of  helpless  little 
ones,  and  with  his  accustomed  determination 
Mr.  Anagnos  sets  about  his  task  of  raising 
money  for  a  second  building  the  size  of  the 
first.  "I  have  no  option,"  he  says,  "my 
duty  to  the  blind  urges  me  to  go  forward ; 
and  go  I  must.  Want  of  time  and  lack  of 
strength  are  of  no  account ;  obstacles  are 
nothing;  indifference  or  opposition  on  the 
part  of  others  has  no  significance  whatever ; 
possible  failure  is  not  to  be  thought  of." 
Here  are  the  medical  student's  words  re- 
peated :  the  word  "fail"  is  not  in  his  vocabu- 
lary. 

Why  should  he  fail  ?  Of  all  classes  in  the 
community  none  appeals  more  quickly  to 
the  sympathetic  heart  than  the  little  ones 
from  whose  vision  all  the  external  beauty  of 
the  world  is  cut  off.  Love  and  devoted 
care,  not  always  wise  or  judicious  however, 
some  of  them  may  find  in  their  own  homes ; 
but,  after  all,  in  what  a  world  of  gloom  and 
darkness,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  are  the 
best  of  them  doomed  to  dwell !  But  when 
we  think  of  those  in  homes  of  poverty  and 

want,  who  are  growing  up  in  misery  and 
dreariness,  it  seems  incredible  that  a  single 
one  should  be  allowed  to  stay  outside  a 
proper  place  of  instruction  and  protection, 
since  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  how  bright  and  happy  their  lives  may 
be  made. 

If  we  shut  our  eyes  and  try  to  find  our 
way  about,  we  stumble  and  grope,  with  an 
overshadowing  fear  haunting  us.  But,  had 
we  been  deprived  of  sight  from  infancy,  we 
should  have  had  a  confidence  in  ourselves 
that  we  cannot  realize.  These  children, 
when  trained  in  the  gentle  ways  that  dis- 
tinguish the  kindergarten,  become  not  only 
courageous  and  self-dependent  in  walking 
about,  but  they  romp  and  frolic,  chase  each 
other  in  games,  ride  velocipedes,  take  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  in  a  hundred  ways 
develop  powers  and  faculties  that  minimize 
the  weight  of  the  terrible  affliction  that  they 
must  carry  with  them  through  life. 

This  physical  training  fits  them  for  the 
intellectual  which  runs  along  with  it,  and 
which  is  continued  in  the  more  advanced 
schools,  so  that  in  time  those  who  begin  in 
tbe  kindergarten  may  take  their  places  in 
society  well-educated  men  and  women,  ready 
to  support  themselves  in  a  respectable  way, 
as  unlike  the  sightless  men  who  scrape  away 
on  tuneless  violins  on  the  street  corners  or 
the  blind  old  women  who  grind  out  shreds 
of  tattered  tunes  on  public  avenues  as  one 
class  of  people  can  be  from  another. 

The  blind  alone  are  not  the  only  guests  re- 
ceived at  this  charming  kindergarten  home. 
There  have  been  several  children  deprived  of 
hearing  and  speech  as  well  as  sight  who 
have  received  its  blessings ;  and  but  the  other 
day  we  heard  of  yet  another  of  these  most 
unhappy  of  all  mortals,  a  child  of  poverty 
as  well,  whose  friends  are  anxious  to  send  it 
to  Massachusetts  for  training.  The  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  place  to 
educate  it.  It  cannot  go  to  the  blind  insti- 
tution, because  it  is  deaf  and  dumb  ;  nor  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  because  it  is  blind;  and 
to  no  private  school,  because  its  parents 
have  no  money.  And  so  that  five-year  old 
baby  is  imprisoned  in  its  own  helplef;.' 
without  hope  of  release,  unless  provision  be 
made  for  it  here.  "What  I  shall  do,"  said 
Mr.  Anagnos,  "I  do  not  know.  We  have  no 
room,  no  money  to  provide  for  such  cases; 
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but  I  have  not  yet  had  courage  to  say  we  will 
not  take  that  little  child." 

If  it  be  true  that  "nothing  succeeds  like 
success,"  the  knowledge  of  what  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  has  already  accom- 
plished ought  to  be  a  spur  to  all  its  friends 
to  double  its  capacity,  so  that  by  the  time 
spring  has  unlocked  the  ground  enough  to 
slip  a  spade  in  it  should  be  used  to  upturn 
the  sod  for  a  new  building  to  bless  and  cheer 
the  children  who  sit  in  the  shadow  of  dark 
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—  Our  pet  charities  crowd  sweetly  upon 
us  in  these  days  of  Lent.  How  many,  oh !  how 
many.  The  grand  concert  for  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  Monday,  will  delight  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  those  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  the  good  programme ;  the  Mrs. 
Vincent  Hospital  is  to  have  its  bazaar  and 
house-warming  next  Thursday  at  44  Cham- 
bers street,  and  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  with  its  immediate  need  of  anew 
building  we  have  always  with  us. 
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FOR  THE    NEW  KINDERGARTEN. 

Fifteen   Tnousand    Dollars    Added    to 
the  Butldins  Fund  tn  Five  Months. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  kindergarten  for  the  Wind  have  been  re- 
ceived from  date  ot  Oct  1,  1890,  to  Feb.  25, 
1891: 

FOR  THE   SEW   BUILDING. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton,  eighth  contribu- 
tion   81,000.00 

A  triend LUK) 

allss  Helen  0.  Bradlee,  fltth  contribution  10.000.00 

C.  casb 50.00 

Jl  re.  James  Crafts 25.00 

\S  illie  Egbert,  Marblehead 2.03 

Friend  A.  IS.  M 1,000.00 

Friend.S.  M.  F l.OOO.uO 

Miss  Harding's  school,  birthday  offering.  2.3G 

Miss  Mollle  Learned,  New  London,  Ct. .  5.00 

Mrs.  M.Needham 10  00 

Ladles  of  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  W.  Haven  51.00 
Proceeds  of  fair   by  the   Richards  chil- 
dren, (iardlner,  Me.,  third  contribution  158.12 
Proceeds  of  entertainment.    Feb.  23,   by 

pUDils  of  Perkins  Institution 104.25 

Mrs.  X.  Thayer,  second  contribution, . .  .  1,000.00 
Mrs.  W.  S.   Tllton.   Xewtonville,   second 

contribution 50.00 

Mrs.  William  W.  Warren,  third  contribu- 
tion   1,000.00 

Total 815,403.66 

ENDOWMENT  FUXD. 

A  friend 825.00 

Miss  Alary  Devens  Half  our,  fourth  con- 
tribution    io.oo 

C.  M.  D 10.00 

Children    of    Miss     Sampson's    private 

school. Cliarlostown. ninth  contribution.  6.00 
Miss  C.  L.  Fan-banks. second  contribution  10.00 
Mrs.   Mary  K.  Ferris,   Brookllne,   in   ma- 
in or  lam 500.00 

Miss  K.  S.  t  iske 10.00 

Girls  of  the  sixth  class  of  Kowdoln  school, 

"Valentine  money" 7.00 

Gove  school  kindergarten.  Cambridge- 
port,  through  Mrs.  8.  K.  Uerthold 1.20 

Infant  class  in  Mt.  Vernon  Church,  Miss 

H.  M.  Woods 5.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rllham  and  Miss  Jerome 

Worcester,  second  donation 2.50 

Income  of  trust  fund  by  Mary  K.  Uill. . .  73.16 

Mrs.  Leopold  Morse 25.00 

Edward  Motley,  third  contribution. . . .  10.00 

J.  Howard  Nichols i.1.00 

Louis  1".  Ober.  second  contribution....  J0.00 

Si  rs.  E.  Pickering,  third  contribution . . .  5.00 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Kice I lO.On 

Mrs.  William  A.  Rust 10.00 

Sunday  school  class  In  the  Union  Con- 
gregational Church  at   Weymouth  and 

iirnlntree.   Christmas  ottering 1.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  fhorndlke,  ninth  contribution  lOn.OO 

Miss  C.  C.  Vose.  Mlltnn 6.00 

C.  J.  White,  second  contribution 25.00 

AXNCAL     SUBSCRIPTIONS     FOR    CCRRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Alii  Society.  Mrs.  John  Gard- 
ner treasurer 859. 00 

L.  W.  I>.  and  M.  M.  D 60.00 

Mrs.  K.   E.  V.  Field 10.00 

Richard  UOodmau 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  11.  B.  Jackson 25.00 

Miss  Lucy  Lowell 10.00 

William  Montisomery 15.00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Newell 25.00 

Mis.  J.  II.  Thorndike 10.00 

(ieorge  W.  Wales 100.00 

Miss  Mary  Whitehead 10.00 

Miss  S.  L.  W  nit  well 25.00 

S.  Horatio  Whitwell 25.00 

Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  is  still  needed 

to  complete  the  sum  required  lor  the  new 
Dullolng. 

Mr.  Edward  Jackson.  146  Franklin  street, 
is  treasurer  of  the  fund. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAYMOKXINQ,  MARCH  iT 


We  are  told  that  the  Kindergarten  for  blind 
little  children  has  proved  so  successful  that  "addi- 
tional  room  is  abso'utely  d -mantled  )>,tQ  by  the 
steady  growth  of  the  Kindergarten  and  by  the  vita! 
interests  of  the  recipients  of  its  benefits-;"  In  other 
words-a  new  and  commodious  building,  similar  to 
the  one  now  in  u-e,  is  imperatively  needed,  and  a 
cal  has  been  made  on  the  public,  and  on  the  bene- 
factors  of  the  sfehtlo^  little  one,  in  particular,  to 
Provide  for  its  erection  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  charitable  people 
to  this  matter  with  the  assured  conviction  that 
money  could  be  spent  in  no  nobler  object.  We  are 
not  dealing  here  with  hopeless  criminal,,  but  w  b 
innocent  children  afflicted  with  the  mo.t'sadden  g 
of  misfortunes;  children  who  arc  doomed  to  miserv 

stage  of  experiS  and  "  a ioevll  m  22.pMt  lbe 
and  woman  who  has  fvipathv  jll  %% Vte, W 

matron  of  the  acTooi  £  ,&»&« ?}  ™  ,  *  tta 
came  here  said,  during  her  vi-Y  ■  ,fn  ° 
cents  for  the  new  buildtng  fiv  r  ,;,„  L'  i'S 
from  my  brother,  five  from my'dn  »™X*  u  W 

,  kind  m  I; .,  il  „lve  ,.  ,.„,  ,  era,r.rt«WVlioS.™ 
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THE  SAUNTERER. 

Among  all  the  good  works  of  Boston  no 
one  appeals  more  deeply  alike  to  the  public 
sympathy  and  the  private  heart  than  that 
carried  on  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
conducted   on  the  approved    methods    of 
Frrebel.    The  appeal  is  constantly  to  the 
better  nature  of  the  child,  which  is  thus  en- 
couraged and  developed.    The  atmosphere 
of  the  school  and  the  playground  is  that  of 
love.    It  is  a  lesson  in  life  to  visit  this  little 
nursery  of  afflicted  children.    It  is  located 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  the  cordial  interest 
and  sweet  courtesy  of  Miss  Greeley,  the  ma- 
tron, and  her  assistant,  Miss  Vose,  makes  the 
visit  one  of  rare  charm.in  witnessingthe  busy- 
cheerful,  sunny  life.    The  little  fingers  run 
rapidly  over  the  raised  type,   and  the  lips 
almost  at  once  pronounce  the  lines;  songs 
are  sung,  and  the  accurate  training  of  the 
children  is  seen  in  their  swift  detection  of  a 
wrong  note  on    the  piano;  their  gymnastic 
exercises  are  delightful,   and  the     entire 
scheme  of  cultivation,   in    its  mental,  moral 
and  social  unity,  is  very  sweet  and  very  in- 
teresting to  observe.    It  is,  indeed,  a  "store- 
house of  beautiful  influences." 
i  There  is  now   serious   need  of  another 
building.     It  is  needed  in  order  to  receive 
all  suitable  applicants,  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary  means  for  classification,  and  to  provide 
adequate  means  for  retai-\ng  the  children 
long    enough   to   eive   th^n  the  complete 
system    of   primi.       training   according  to 
Fni'bel  s  method       n  is  desii  ab'e,  also,  to 
avoid  an  excess  ol  numbers  in  the  present 
building. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  honored  superintendent 
of  the  Perkins  Institute,  is  devoting  his  life 
in  its  best  energies  and  untiring  attention  to 
this  noble  work  for  the  blind,  and  such 
work  as  his  should  be  supplemented  and 
supported  by  the  community  in  generous 
am  lor  all  buildings  and  requirements  for 
carrying  on  the  work. 


A  WONDERFUL  CHILD. 

The  Astonishing  Progress  of  Helen  Kel« 
lei-,  WIio  13  Bcal  and  Blind. 

Much  lms  been  written  in  educational 
papers  of  the  little  girl  Helen  Keller,  now 
at  "the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  Job 
Williams,  principal  of  the  American  asylum 
in  this  city,  says  the  Hartford  Courant, 
recently  vi&ited  her,  and  lias  kindly  fur- 
nished the  following  account  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard.  It  is,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
as  interesting  as  a  novel,  and  gives  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  almost  miraculous  pro- 
gress of  this  girl  of  10  years. 

"It  was  my  privilege,  a  lev/  days  ago,  to 
call  on  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind 
girl  who  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
among  philanthropic  and  scientific  people 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Much  has 
been  written  of  this  marvelous  child,  much 
that,  judged  by  all  ordinary  standards  of 
attainment  of  deaf  mutes,  or  even  by  the 
attainments  of  the  occasional  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, seemed  almost  incredible.  I  must 
confess  that  before  I  saw  her  for  the  first 
time,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  could 
not  believe  the  reports  concerning  her  pro- 
gress in  .language  were  not  grossly  exagger- 
ated, but  after  seeing  her  and  talking  to 
her  myself,  through  the  manual  alphabet, 
I  was  prepared  to  believe  almost  anything 
regarding  her  progress  in  that  direction.  I 
never  knew  of  a  child  deaf  at  so  early  an 
age  as  was  Helen  (sight  and  hearing  were 
both  lost  at  the  age  of  19  months  through 
disease)  who  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
the  knowledge  ot  the  English  language.  It 
was  simply  phenomenal. 

"But  the  greatest  wonder  was  yet  to 
come.  Soon  we  heard  that  Helen  was  try- 
ing to  learn  to  talk.  That  seemed  the  most 
absurd  thing  in  the  world.  To  think  of 
teaching  speech  to  a  child  totally  deaf  and 
blind  was  preposterous.  Yet  that  seem- 
ingly impossible  thing  has  been  done.  The 
age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  past. 

"Last  Monday  morning  I  sat  down  beside 
her  and  carried  on  a  running  conversation 
concerning  a  great  variety  of  subjects  tor 
nearly  half  an  hour,  and  during  all  that 
time  her  part  of  the  conversation,  which 
was  animated  and  sprightly  and  full  of  fun, 
was  conducted  entirely  by  speech, and  speech 
so  distinct  that  I  failed  to  understand  very 
little  of  what  she  said.  She  seemed  never 
at  a  loss  tor  language  to  express  an  idea, 
nor  even  to  hesitate  in  giving  it  orally.  It 
was  an  intelligible  speech  in  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  it  was  wonderful.  In  the  course 
of  our  conversation  Helen  informed  me  that 
she  could  play  on  tite  piano,  and  when  I 
asked  her  to  play  for  me  she  sat  down  and 
played  the  air  of  a  little  song  with  her  right 
hand,  playing  the  same  part  with  her  left 
hand  an  octave  below.  It  would  hardly  pass 
for  first-clas3  music,  the  time  not  being  very 
accurate,  but  it  was  music.  Then  at  my 
request  she  sang  for  me  a  line  of  the  song 
she  had  just  played,  and  .the  singing  was 
more  accurate  in  time,  though  less  ao  in 
tune,  than  the  playing. 

"Her  memory  is  as  remarkablo  as  her 
grasp  of  language  and  her  power  of  speech, 
and  probably  is  the  chief  source  of  her  suc- 
cess in  both  these.  She  grasp3  an  idea 
almost  before  it  is  given  her,  and  once  hers 
it  seems  to  be  ineradicably  fixed  in  her 
memory.  A  few  days  ago  a  book  of  poems, 
printed  in  raised  letters,  was  presented  to 
her.  She  opened  it  and  read  the  first  poem 
over  twice,  reading  it  aloud  as  she  pt  cd 
her  fingers  over  the  lines.  Then  the  book 
was  laid  away,  and  not  referred  to  again 
until  the  next  day,  when  it  was  f/nind  that 
she  could  repeat  tiie  whole  poem  of  seven 
stanzas  of  four  lines  each  without  missing 
a  word. 

"Laura  Bridgeman  was  a  brilliant  exam- 
ple of  what  may  be  accomplished  under 
great  difficulties.  Helen  Keller  is  a  nrod'try. 
There  is  no  one,  nor  ever  was  any  one,  to  be 
compared  with  her." 


'noteu,    {Z^tot  3-y%?/ 


BUND  CHILDREN  AT  THE   DOG  SHOW. 

A  Pathetic  Sight  for  All  Other  Vlsitora- 
The  Little  Ones  Have  Lot3  of  Fun  with 
the  Prize  Bull  Dog. 


This  morning  the  dog  show  had  an  added  at- 
traction.   Through  the  kindress  of  the  man- 
agement tne  children  from  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  were  asked  to  attend  the  show. 
■Ihey  arrived  at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  in 
cnarge  of  Misses  Bennett  and  Phelps.    There 
were  thirteen  girls  and  eleven  boys,  among  the 
lormer  Helen  Kellar,  with  her  teacher.  Miss  Sul- 
nvan.    Edith  Thomas,  who  divides  with  Helen 
cellar  the  position  of  being  the  most  afflicted 
01  the  home's  inmates,  was  not  present,  being 
on  a  visit  to  her  home  in  the  South ;  for  it  is 
now  vacation  time  at  the  school.    The  children 
went  to  the  show  last  year.    Helen  Kellar  was 
T\  un,.able  to  sPeak.  while  now  not  only  can 
sne  do  that,  but  she  even  asked  for  some  of  the 
prize  winners  of  last  year.    She  was,  oi  course, 
the  most  observed  of    the     little    sufferers, 
ine    children    had     been     promised    to    go 
inside      the      ring     and     there    have      the 
prize  winners  brought  to     them  to    fondle 
Many  of  them,   especially  the  girls,   took  this 
Phlegmatically.    While  apparently  interested 
ttiey  made  no  particular  demonstration;  but 
Helen  Kellar  was  quite  beside  herself,  dancing 
nervously  about  until  the  time  came  to  enter  the 
ring. 

Curiously  enough  the  first  dog  led  was  Har- 
per, the  prize  bull  dog.  The  children  went  for 
him  pell  mell.  Some  got  him  by  the  head,  and 
some  by  his  little  screw  tail.  He  was  right  in 
his  element.  He  was  as  ready  to  be  mauled 
as  the  children  were  to  play  with  him; 
in  fact,  of  all  the  dogs,  he  seemed  the  most  to 
enjoy  the  situation.  Among  the  others  let  in 
were  Gem  of  the  Season,  the  greyhound  whose 
long  legs  and  spindling  tail  somewhat  per- 
plexed the  youngsters ;  Lord  Melrose  and  Lady 
Ooleus.  the  rough-coated,  and  the  Empress  of 
Oontoocook  and  Cleopatra,  the  smooth-coated 
St.  Bernards.  Several  toy  dogs  were  also 
shown,  among  them  the  small  Yorkshire  and 
bull  terriers. 

While  the  little  blind  folks  gathered  to  them- 
selves most  of  the  attention,  there  were  several 
other  parties  of  children  from  missions  and 
Sunday  schools.  If  there  is  any  sensibility  to 
flattery  in  the  dog  nature,  the  participants  of 
the  seventh  annual  show,  N.  E.  K.  C  will  all 
go  home  mightily  puffed  up  from  the  patting 
and  hugging  and  loving  they  had  from  the 
children  today. 

Tonight,  about  half  past  eight,  all  the  prize 
winners  will  be  shown  in  the  ring.  This  will 
be  just  previous  to  the  exhibition  of  trick  dogs 
which  it  is  announced  will  be  a  little  longer  and 
more  intricate  than  usual.  The  dogs  will  all 
be  kept  on  their  benches  until  ten  o'clock,  so 
that  the  snow  at  its  close  will  be  as  complete  as 
at  any  time  during  its  run. 


Ipcrstcrtt    goat 

_T^H^SpAY^ORMNa_APRlL  3  6. 

A  reception  will  he  given  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten lor  the  Blind  next  Monday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock.  Th«  members  of  the  Ladies'  Visiting 
Committee,  who  sent  out  invitations  for  this 
reception,  are  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.  Miss  E  L 
Andrew,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Mrs.  AppJeton' 
Mrs.  Elliott.  Miss  Endicott,  Miss  Fiske.  Mrs' 
Gardner.  Miss  Olga  Gardner.  Miss  Norcross 
Miss  Rotch  and  Miss  Warren. 


RICHARD  MANSFIELD'S  GENEROSITY. 

TIib  Ladies' Visiting  Committee  of  the  Kin- 
aergarten  for  the  Blind  take  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  Mr.  Ricnard  Mansfield  has 
generously  volunteered  to  give  a  performance 
of  "Beau  Brummell"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  2 
o'clock,  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  friends  of  the  little  sightless  children 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  Mr.  Mansfield's  beautiful  and  ar- 
tistic performance  and  of  testifying  to  the  dis- 
tinguished artist  their  appreciation  of  his  gen- 
erosity. Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  the  box 
office  of  the  theatre.    This  is  signed  by  : 

Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  An- 
dres, Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott.  Miss 
Esther  Fiske,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Miss  Olga 
Gardner.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Laura  Nor- 
crosa.  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie  C.  War- 
ren. 


Boston  journal 

FRIDAY  MORNING,   APRIL    17,    1891. 


Kiiiilercnrieis   for    the   Blind. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  takes  great  pleasure  in  an 
nouncing  that  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  gener* 
ously  volunteered  to  give  a  performance  of 
"  Beau  Brommel  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder 
garten  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  It  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  kin- 
dergarten will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  Mr.  Mansfield's  beautiful 
and  artistic  performance  and  of  testifying  to  the 
distinguished  artist  their  appreciation  of  his 
generosity.  Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  tho  box 
office  of  tho  theatre.  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Andrew.  Mrs.  William  Anpleton,  Mrs 
Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss 
Esther  FisKe,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Miss  Olga 
Gardner.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Laura  Nor- 
cross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


West  Roxbury  News. 


SATUKDAY  MOKNING,  APK1L  18,  '91. 


An     interesting     entertainment      for 
which  invitations  have  been  issued,  is  to 
take  place  next  Monday  afternoon   at;! 
o'clock    at    the    Kindergarten    for     the 
Blind.     There  will  he  present    four  chil- 
dren who  are  lioth  blind    and  deal   mute, 
Helen    Keller,    Edith    Thomas,     Willis 
Elizabeth      llobin    and     little     Tommy 
Stringer.    The    latter  is   not  quite  five 
years  of  age  and  was  received  last  week 
in  a  very  helpless  condition.     Helen  will 
read  some  of  Dr.  Holmes-   poems,  which 
are  printed  in  raised  letters.     Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  will  make   a   plea  in    favor   of   the 
movement  for   procuring   the   necessary 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a    new    build- 
ing.     The    rest     of    the   entertainment, 
both  in    the   schoolrooms  and    the   hall, 
will  be  furnished  by  the   children    them- 
selves, whose  work  will  be  a    strong  and 
most  eloquent     argument    in  l'avor  ol 
additional  accommodations. 


%9. 


IE  SPY  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  EYE  OF  ARGUS:  HE  ISH0N0RA6LB 
HE  DO  BUT  LOOK  TO  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH! 

^'"ENMl^^ ' 

WORCESTER. 


MONDAY,  APRIL,  13,  J 891. 


OUTSHONE  THEM  ALL. 

WORCESTER'S  DRAWING   SCHOOL 
EXHIBIT  IN  BOSTOX. 


HTGH     SCHOOL    ALSO     EXCELS     ALL     COM- 
PETITORS in  color  WORK— SPE'  i:.ri.;;cs 
FROJI  OTHER  STATES— SKILL  OF 
LITTLE  BLIND  ARTISANS. 

[Correspondence  ol  the  Spy.] 
Boston,  April  12.— The  manual  train- 
ing conference,  which  was  in  session  in 
this  city  last  week,  afforded  much  inter- 
est to  those  connected  with  educational 
work.  It  was  held  in  the  English  high 
school,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  finestyMuhlic  school  building  iri  the 
world,  aiiTOshibits  tilled  all  the  rooms 
and  part  of  the  halls  on  the  three  floods. 
It  would  he  out  of  the  question  to  de- 
scribe all  tho  work  sent  from  the  differ- 
ent towns,  and  a  few  only  of  the  more 
prominent  features  cjjjUie  noticed. 

Kindergarten  work  was  fully-  repre- 
sented ;  there  were  some  elaborate  ele- 
vens by   Boston  Normal    pupils,    and  a 

^■ry,r!',et!;y  booth  hunff  «'ith  "Christmas 
T  ortk-Tbe  exhibit  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  which  by  the  way  was  one 
of  the  few  distinctly  labeled,    attract  3d 
much  attention.    In  place  of   the    usual 
(  heouered  tables,  cushions    are  used  on 
which  squares  are  marked    with  heavy 
lung,  and  on  which  the  children  pin 
perforated  tablets  in  geometric  designs 
Considering  that  so  few  grown  and  seein» 
people  tan  drive  nails  with   precision,    it 
's  wonderful  what    these  sightless  little 
ones  accomplish  with  purs. 

Woodwork  is  an  important  feature  of 
■  he  exhibition.    Of  the  different  adapta- 
tions  of   Slovd— educational   carpenter- 
ing—to     American     requirements)    Mr. 
i.ausson's  seems    to  produce  the  best   re- 
..  though  it  holds  move  closely  to  the 
mat    Swedish  method.    His  models 
net  only  are  useful  objects  in  themsi 
and  embody  the  principle  of  progression, 
but  they  are  artistic  in  design  and  work- 
manship.   The  Russian  differs  somewhat 
from  the  Swedish  system.     In  the   latt  ir 
tne  pupil  makes  complete  objects  I'rom  the 
hrst,  paper  eutleis,  axe  handles,  cabinets 
and  other  examples  of 

THE  WOOD  WORKING  ART, 

and  is  thus  interested  all  the  time  in  the 
outcome    of  bis  labor;  while  in  the  Rus- 
Bian  system    be  learns    joisting.   nuking 
only   parts   of   larger   objects,  such    as 
chairs    and    tables,  and    this    method    is 
so  well  adapted  for    boys 
under  14.    In  two  of  the  rooms  Ih>ws  were 
it    the   work    bench    engaged     in     li  fhl 
■■•  nliy  or  joinery.     Slovd  lias  recently 
been  introduced  into    the     Horace    M-ini'i 
ol  for"  deaf  mates  and  into   the   Per- 
kins Institution  for   the   Blind,    each   of 
which  sent  some  examples.    Little  Edith 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  has  made 
iclcs  that  would   do   credit    I 
child  witli   all    its    faculties.       It    was   a 
voithy  fact  that  the  woodwork  d 
t  American  instruction  was    I'.n-   |n- 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  as 
as  in  purely  technical  execution,    to  I 
done  under  foreign  teachers.         L,  X.  C. 

— .--.-^  ^  ,.  r,    r.rr-  r-v   X*riTW   v  «  !r  m  o 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING.  AT^TTT^ 


The  Ladles'  Visiting;  Committee  will  give  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  In  Jamaica 
Plain,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  on  Monday, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  The  committee  consists  of  Mrs. 
Louis  Agasslz,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Andrew,  Mrs.Wllllam 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endi- 
cott, Miss  Esther  Fleke,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Miss 
Olga  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Laura  Nor- 
croBs,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


On  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  Richard  Mannfield 

will  give  a  matinee  of  "Beau  BrUmmell,"  to  aid  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  The 
ladles  of  the  Committee  are  prominent,  and  the  benefit 
will  be  at  once  a  brilliant  performance,  a  social  event 
and  a  real  charity. 


GLOBE  THEATR 


GLOBE   THEATIIE. 

Benefit  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
Mallnee  Performance, Wednesday  April  22,  at  2  o'clock. 


Mr.  Richard  lAlansfield 


BEAU  BRUMMELL. 

Seats  at  the   rcjtulir  prlci  now  on  sale  at  the  theatre. 


''-&■£- 


Mrs.   Loms  Aeassiz. 


Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 


Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Andrew.         Miss  Esther  Fiske 


Miss  Laura  Norcross. 


Mrs.  William  Appleton.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner.  Miss  Edith  Rotch. 

Mrs   Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Miss  Olga  Gardner.  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


.'.  The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  has  generously  volunteered  to  give  a  per- 
formance of  "  Beau  Brummel,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  22,  at  2  o'clock,  in 
the  Globe  Theatre.  It  is  hoped  that  the  friends  and  bene- 
factors of  the  little  sightless  children  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  Mr.  Mansfield's  beautiful  and 
artistic  performance,  and  of  testifying  to  the  distinguished 
artist  their  appreciation  of  his  generosity.  Tickets  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  box  office  of  the  theatre    .-.     .'.     .-.     .-.     .-. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz. 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Andrew. 
Mrs.  William  Appleton. 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott. 
Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott. 
Miss  Esther  Fiske. 


Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner. 
Miss  Olga  Gardner. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 
Miss  Laura  Norcross. 
Miss  Edith  Rotch. 
Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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^VAST~GREAT  SUCCESS. 

Good  Results  of   the  Manual 
Training  Conference. 


Fifteen  Thousand  Interested  Specta- 
tors at  the  Exhibition-Boston  raga 
in  Some  Kespects-r.awrence  in  the 
Front  Rank- TV  hat  the  Quaker  Boys 
Are  Dolus. 

The  rooms  devoted  to  our  kindergartens 
could  not  fail  to  convince  the  most  conserva- 
tive observer  of  the  value  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Mrs. 
Qulncy  A.  Shaw  in  establishing  and  paying 
tor  such  a  course  as  fundamental  to 
the  public  school,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  city  fathers  in  grant- 
ing the  requests  of  the  school  committee,  and 
appronrlatinir  the  necessary  amounts  to 
make  it  possible  to  adopt  these  schools  as  a 
part  of  our  public  school  system. 

Prooably  one-halt  the  people  whogvisited 
these  exhibitions  iiad  not  realized  their  prac- 
tical value  until  this  conference.  A  good 
proportion,  too,  were  visibly  affected  by  the 
very  creditable  display  of  work  from  tue 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

While'one  realized  that  these  children  had 
to  be  guided  In  the  selection  of  colors  aud 
materials  by  their  teachers,  It  was  really  pa- 
thetic to  witness  the  astonishing  develop- 
ment plainly  indicated  among  the  little  blind 
children. 

But  while  Boston  took  a  local  nride  in  her 
own  exnibits.  she  waked  up  to  the  fact  that, 
in  many  resoects.  her  work  in  manual  train- 
ing, in  certain  branches,  was  far  less  ad- 
vanced than  that  of  other  cities. 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  17,  1891. 


Ti  vine   to  Teach  a  Blind.  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Child  t»  Talk. 

PKTWTJWSH.  April  16.-Miss  Boyd,  the  nurse 

at  tbe  West   Pennsylvania   Hospital,  has  just 

returned   from   Boston,  where   she  went    in 

charge   of   Tommy  Stringer,   the   5-year  old 

i  -V\»nmh  and  blind  boy.  in  whom  1 ittsburgh 
deaf,  duml  ana  minu u   >  •  t  Tolmuy  l?  in 

people  have  tskjnmu^     whoro     ho    is    being 
;h0Ifhvl"l1ttle    1  i&S f'lwS  .the  deaf,  dumb 

p"?i  hlind  child  tuisheen  tainrht  to  talk. 

',* 


MONDAY.    APRIL    20.    1891. 


TOMMY    STRINGER. 


A    Little    Sufferer    who    Will    Probably 
Become  Famous. 


Among  the  Interesting  sights  to  bo  seen  at  the 
reception  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  this  after- 
noon will  be  this  strange  quartet  of  thrice 
afflicted  children,  Helen  Keller.  Edith  Thomas, 
"Willie."  the  pretty  Texas  child,  whose  slender 
fingers  have  now  learned  to  form  a  hundred 
words,  and  Tommy  Stringer. 

Of  his  little  group  of  silent  children,  who 
form  a  class  by  themselves,  the  newest  comer  is 
a  motherless  boy,  just  emerging  from  a  baby- 
hood prolonged  by  illness  and  bodily  infirmity. 

Tommy  Stringer  is  now  in  his  fifth  year  (he 
will  be  five  in  July)  and  was  born  in  Washington, 
Pa..atown  situated  near  Pittsburg.  Hisfatheris 
a  mechanic,  temperato  in  his  habits,  but  utterly 
unable,  of  course,  to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
problem  of  developing  into  a  rational  being  the 
little  untutored  child  whose  helplessness  and 
passivity  show  plainly  the  lack  of  intelligent 
mother  care.  Tommy  is  a  fine,  large,  healthy, 
looking  child.  He  is  stout  and  heavy,  weighing 
as  much  as  most  children  do  at  si  x  or  sevon 
years  of  age.  He  is  half  American,  half  Scotch- 
his   hair   being  of  that   sandy   color,    border 


ing  on  red,  which  we  associate  with  the 
sons  of  St.  Andrew.  His  complexion  is 
fair,  with  rosy  cheeks;  and  his  eyes,  of 
which  one  occasionally  gets  a  glimpse  when 
he  lifts  the  poor,  heavy  lids,  are  of  that 
reddish  or  auburn  brown,  which  sometimes  goes 
with  hair  of  warm,  sandy  hue.  He  has  a  fine 
large  round  head,  and  is  evidently  an  intelli- 
gent child,  although  his  mind  is  so  undeveloped. 
He  lost  his  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  about 
fifteen  months  ago,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained. He  must,  therefore,  have  been  about 
three  years  and  a  half  old  when  this  catastrophe 
befell  him.  The  disease  which  worked  all  this 
mischief  was  spinal  meningitis,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  disturbance  in  his  system 
and  especially  in  his  brain,  caused  by  this  illness, 
has  not  wholly  subsided.  There  is  no  hope  of 
the  restoration  of  his  lost  senses. 

This  poor  child  has  been  hitherto  so  entirely 
destitute  of  training  that  he  does  not  possess 
knowledge  of  a  single  sign  by  which  to  make 
his  wants  known.  And  yet,  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  been  treated  with  kindness.  As  soon  as 
a  friendly  hand  is  laid  upon  the  little  fellow,  ho 
at  once  throws  his  tiny  arms  about  the  person 
who  has  approached  him  and  fairly  climbs 
into  the  latter's  embrace. 

When  he  first  arrived  at  the  kindergarten 
his  habits  were  so  singular  that  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  been  in  charge  of  a  night  nurse  at 
the  hospital.  He  regarded  his  bed  as  the  prop- 
er place  to  play  with  his  toys  and  would 
sit  up  a  good  part  of  the  night  amusing 
himself  in  this  way.  In  the  day  time 
he  naturally  felt  very  sleepy,  and  was  inclined 
to  take  his  repose  on  the  floor  or  on  a  chair. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  kindergarten  he  was 
clad  in  a  single  garment— a  dress,  and  one  of  the 
first  steps  taken  toward  beginning  Tommy's  edu 
cation  was  that  of  buying  him  proper  garments 
and  undergarments.  He  was  pleased  with 
these  purchases,  and  did  not  wish  the  new  dress 
to  be  removed,  holding  it  on  with  his  hands. 

Tommy  can  walk  when  some  one  holds  his 
hands,  although  one  sees  that  he  is  not  much 
accustomed  to  this  style  of  locomotion.  If  left 
to  himself  he  creeps  along  the  floor,  pushing 
himself  backward,  by  preference. 

In  the  pleasant  schoolroom  at  the  kinder- 
garten with  several  of  the  trustees  present- 
gentlemen  of  courtly  presence  and  dignity 
—the  little  fellow  did  not  apparently  dis- 
tinguish between  people,  and  he  quite  won 
the  hearts  of  these  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion by  the  trusting  way  in  which  ho  clung  to 
them,  and  plainly  showed  his  desire  to  be  taken 
into  their  arms— a  desire  which  they  were  not 
slow  to  gratify. 

Presently  he  was  given  a  box  of  round  and 
another  of  cube-shaped  wooden  beads,  and  a 
lacing  whereon  to  string  them.  He  showed 
considerable  dexterity  in  this  occupation, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  filling  his  strings 
with  the  beads,  keeping  his  little  chubby 
fist  near  the  tagged  end  of  the  lacing,  so  as  to 
be  all  ready  to  put  on  the  next  bead. 

When  a  little  piece  of  candy  was  given  him, 
he  at  once  put  it  in  his  mouth  (although  he  had 
not  attempted  to  treat  the  beads  in  this  way) 
and  laughed  with  pleasure  while  eating  it,  tak- 
ing it  out  of  his  mouth  and  putting  it  back 
again,  after  the  manner  of  children.  But  be- 
fore he  had  finished  it,  he  resumed  the  stringing 
of  the  beads,  showing  in  this  way  that  ho  was 
not  fonder  of  eating  than  other  children  of  his 
age  are.  A  slender  strip  of  wood  was  given 
him,  and  Master  Tommy  soon  found  that  he 
could  break  this  in  pieces,  which  he  proceed- 
ed to  do  with  cheerful  alacrity,  breaking 
it  first  with  his  hands  and  then  with  his  teeth. 
It  was  clear  that  ho  used  his  teeth,  because  he 
could  by  their  aid  reduce  the  stick  to  smaller 
fragments  than  he  could  with  his  hands  alone. 

A  little  tin  wagon  was  also  intrusted  to  his 
not  very  tender  mercies ;  he  tried  to  pull  off  the 
wheels,  but  gave  it  up,  as  he  found  they  were 
fastened  on  quite  firmly. 

The  kindergiirtner,  finding  that  the  little  fel- 
low was  growing  weary  of  his  play,  attempted  to 
take  the  beads  gently  away  from,  but  he  clung 
to  them  and  held  on  with  his  feet  to  the  little 
chair  in  which  he  was  seated.  Matters  looked 
threatening,    for  he   was   growing  weary   and 

cross.      Mrs.  D let   him  continue   his   play 

for  a  time,  and  then  softly  stroked  his  head. 
Instantly  his  stubborn  mood  vanished,  and  the 
little  trusting  creature  climbed  into  the  kind 
arms  that  were  waiting  to  receive  him. 

To  those  who  have  never  seen  a  human  being 
In  this  singular  state  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  strange  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the 
beholder.  This  is  owing,  not  so  much  to  the 
triple  infirmity  under  which  the  child  labors, 
as  to  the  fact  that,  as  yet,  no  means  of  commu- 
nication have  been  established  with  him. 
We  can  cable  to  our  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  earth,  but  who  can  communicate  a  single 
thought  to  this  child  in  his  strange  isolation? 

Of  course,  that  this  thing  can  be  grad- 
ually accomplished— that  he  can  be  rescued 
from  his  mental  prison,  as  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Helen  Keller  were   rescued.      But   what  labor 


and  patience  does  the  task  demand '.  When  one 
sees  those  who  have  already  learned  to  talk  in 
the  finger  language,  despite  their  blindness  and 
deafness,  we  are  more  or  less  conscious  that 
something  wonderful  has  been  accomplished. 

But  when  one  looks  upon  this  child,  he  realizes 
for  the  first  time  the  strange  condition  of 
such  a  being,  and  the  dauntless  courage  which 
must  have  animated  the  man,  who,  fifty  years 
ago,  led  the  forlorn  hope  which  has  brought  so 
many  human  spirits  back  into  what  were  else 
little  better  than  lumps  of  lifeless  clay! 

Little  Helen  Keller,  has  been  intensely  inter- 
ested in  little  Tommy's  case— and  insisted  upon 
coming  to  the  kindergarten  with  her  teacher,  to 
assist  in  beginning  the  little  fellow's  education! 
She  has  done  more  than  this— she  has  raised  a 
part  of  the  fund  which  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  teacher  for  the  little  orphan. 

When  her  beautiful  mastiff  Lioness  was 
killed,  Helen  was  so  much  grieved  at  the 
death  of  her  pet,  and  showed  such  a 
sweet  forgiving  spirit  towards  its  destroyers, 
that  a  number  of  people  combined  and  raised  a 
sum  of  money  to  buy  her  another  dog.  "I  would 
rather  have  tno  money  go  for  teaching  Tommy," 
said  Holen;  and  it  will  be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose 

The  education  of  such  a  child  necessarily  in- 
volves great  expense,  since  a  separate  teacher 
must  be  employed  for  each  individual  case,  in 
order  to  ensuro  the  requisite  degree  of  progress. 
Helen  has  begun  the  good  work  of  raising 
money  to  pay  for  redeeming  this  little  child 
from  a  condition  of  utter  darkness  terrible  to 
think  of,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will 
follow  her  noble  example. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  her  with  Tommy, 
her  swoet,  thoughtful  face  bending  above  his 
unconscious  head.  She  is  anxious  to  have  his 
education  begin,  and  asks,  "When  will  Tommy 
begin  to  study?" 
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BLIND,    DEAF  AND    DUMB. 

An  Interesting  Quartet  at   the  South 
Boston  Institution. 

Little  Helen  Keller,  the  deif.  dumb  and 
blind  child  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  whose  de- 
velopment a,t  the  Perkins  Insiitutiou  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston  has  been  the  theme 
of  several  recent  articles  In  the  Hekald,  is 
making  wonderful  progress,  and  has  already 
reached  a  point  where  her  helplessness  has 
given  place  not  only  to  a  desire,  but_ 
ability,  to  help  others. 

While  in  her  southern  borne  she  had  for  a 
playmate  a  laree  mastiff.  Since  she  cam© 
North  the  animal  was  shot  bv  a  policeman. 
Mr.  Willi  im  Wade  of  Hulton.'Pa.,  who  had 
formed  Helen's  acquaintance,  sympathized 
with  her  and  sent  another  mastiff,  to  replace 
her  favorite. 

Meantime,  she  had  heard  of  a  little  bov  at 
Pittsburg,  Z'a.,  who  is  afflicteilike  herself 
with  the  deprivation  ol  -lgnir"iipeech  ana 
hearing,  and  in  sending  her  thanks  t<» 
Mr.  Wade,  she  alluded  to  this  child,  in  imat- 
ing  that  she  had  much  rather  do  somcthlug. 
to  heip  him  than  to  have  anot  er  dog. 

She  knows  that  his  people  are  wholly  una- 
ble 10  bear  the  expense  of  his  education,  and) 
has  conceived  apian  to  solicit  help  for  film' 
from  the  people  with  whom  she  Is  brongnt 
in  coutact.  The  ilitle  fellow  Is  about  5  yearn 
old.  and  through  her  efforts  he  was  brought 
to  the  institution  last  week,  aud  she  Is  de- 
lighted to  be  aole  to  assist  in  the  care  or  her 
litt.e  protege.  Helen  has  already  neirlv  $15u 
In  hand,  and  Mr.  Wade  has  undertaken  to 
gather  $300  for  her.  so  her  interesting  effort 
promises  to  be  successful.  She  wui  be  made 
very  glad  by  any  contributions  that  may  be 
sent  to  tier  at  the  institution. 

Tde  lad  for  the  present  will  be  at  the  kin- 
dergarten branch  of  the  Institution  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  and  Helon  and  her  nurse  are  to 
remain  tnere  with  him  for  a  while.  His  nams 
Is  Thomas  Stringer,  and  he  Is  entirely  shut 
In  from  the  world,  except  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  not  even  knowing  how  to  indicate  hi* 
wants;  but  the  management  o  the  institu- 
tion are  confident,  from  their  experience  with 
similar  cases,  that  he  will  soon  be  developed 
so  as  to  begin  to  learn  such  things  as  will  be 
useful  to  him. 

There  are  now  four  of  this  class  of  pupils 
in  tbe  Institution.  The  third  is  6  years  old. 
and  came  from  Texas  last  February.  Slit 
had  been  taught  nothing,  and  gave  no  signs 
of  possessing  an  Intellectual  nature;  but  In 
the  shoi  t  umu  since  her  arrival  the  door  ol 
her  mind  has  been  opened.  She  has  learned 
to  spe.ik  in  the  sign  lan^u  ige  so  as  to  ex- 
press most  of  her  wants  in  Ideas,  while  In  th» 
klndergarteu  work  she  easily  does  the  sain* 
things  with  the  children  of  her  own  age  wut 
are  oirty  blind. 

The  fourth  of  these  lnteres.lng  children  la 
Edith  Thomas,  who  is  11  years  old.  She  la 
unlike  Helen,  who  Is  .ill  intellect  and  expres- 
sion, for,  whilo  her  Intellect  is  uot  so  con- 
spicuous, she  dlsplavs  a  singular  mechanical 


hi. 


Sue  is  inner  second  year  at  me  m- 
clon.  hut  her  development  under  sunn 
discouraging  circumstances  is  quite  surpris- 
ing. Yesterday,  never  having  been  in  con- 
tact with  a  lock  before,  she  was  given  one,  all 
its  parts  uelng  separated.  She  studied  It  with 
her  finders,  and  succeeded  in  putting  it  to- 
gether pn.perly,  even  to  replacing  the  plata 
and  luserting  the  screw  which  holds  it  in, 
place.  A  child  with  good  eyes  might  easily 
fail  of  the  task. 

She  is  ambitious  to  help  herself.  Not  long 
since  she  wanted  to  g-.i  with  her  nurse  to  the 
home  ot  her  father,  ana  was  Cold  she  would 
have  to  pay  her  fare.  She  had  learned  to 
make  pen-wipers  in  the  shape  of  a  water 
lily.  o£  white  and  green  cloth,  and  she  sat 
herself  at  work  to  make  and  sell  them.  When 
she  had  secured  the  necessary  sum  she  went 
on  the  trip,  but  a  kind  iriend  got  her  a  pass, 
and  ner  ditto  store  was  not  needed.  Then 
she  said  she  would  get  more  money  and  have 
a  watch,  and  she  has  already  about  $3  In 
hand. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  her  yesterday 
afternoon  when  a  Herajjd  representative 
called  on  her.  tie  bought  a  pen-wiper,  the 
price  of  which  was  25  cents,  and  gave  ner  a 
hall-dollar  to  test  her  knowledge  of  things 
With  which,  of  course,  she  has  had  but  little) 
to  do.  She  took  the  coin,  spelled  out  "thank 
jou"  with  her  fingers,  and  shook  hands 
heartily.  Then  she  felt  of  the  coin,  hesitate*!" 
an  instant,  and,  seizing  her  attendant  witls 
great  eagerness,  sue  spelleu  out:  "It's  i 
half-dollar— too  much."  When  she  was  toll 
it  was  all  for  her,  she  showed  extreme  da* 
light,  tlirowiug  her  arms  about  thC 
neck  of  her  customer,  and  givlni 
him  a  heartv  kiss.  Then  she  tuid  her  at 
tendant  sue  wai  very  liappy.  tor  it  would  hell 
got  her  watch.  She  showed  her  visitor  hovi 
she  makes  her  penwiners,  cutting  Hie  clott 
by  a  pasteboard  pat. era.  and  putting  tin 
parts  together  with  needle  and  thread.  At 
first  she  cut  the  petals  singly,  but  sluoe  sha 
has  wanted  more  penwiper*  to  get  the  watch 
the  sooner,  she  has  invented  a  method  of  lay- 
ing several  folas  of  the  cl  th  together  and 
cutting  half  a  dozen  petals  at  once,  a  feat 
which  strikingly  Illustrates  The  intelligence 
and  aptness  that  is  shut  out  from  ordinary 
expression  by  her  misfortune. 

Such  development  as  is  shown  bj  the  three 
of  these  four  unfortunates  who  have  oeen  un- 
der tuition  is  most  encouraging,  and  it  is  also 
a  grand  iribute  to  the  patience  and  judgment 
ottnose  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  this 
beneficent  work. 
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The  Work  for  Blind,  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Children. 


Helen  Keller's  Wonderful  Progress, 
Can  Speak  Clearly. 


An     Interesting     Reception  — 
Many  Distinguished  Guests. 


Yesterday  afternoon  one  of  the  most 
interesting  receptions  of  the  season  was 
given  by  the  ladies'  visiting  committee 
at   the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  corner  Perkins  and  Day 
streets.    The  hour  for  the  reception  was 
fixed  at  3  P.M.,  but  as  early  as  2.30  visit- 
ors had  begun  to  arrive,  and  at  3  the  re- 
ception rooms  were  well  filled  with  a 
distinguished  throng  of  visitors.     First 
among  those  to  arrive  were  Pvev.   George 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  William 
Appleton,   Mrs.   John  L.   Gardner,  Mr. 
Fuller  and  Mrs.   Hayes.     Helen  Keller 
and  her  friend  and  teacher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van were  soon  the  center  of  an  inter- 
ested  group.     Helen's  progress  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been  remarkable, 
and   her    quick  intelligence  and  bright 
mind  are  noticeable  to  all  who  meet  her. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  one  of 
the  early  comers,  and  was  greeted  by 
Helen  with  the  affection    she  uisplays 
toward  all  her  friends.    The  moment  he 
spoke  with  her  she  recognized  htm.  and 
after  speaking  his  name  recited  the  last 
verse  of  his  poem  ending  "Bud    little 
roses,  spring  is  here."    Phillips  Brooks, 
one  of  her  dear  friends,  was  received 
with   the  same  welcome    given    to   Dr. 
Holmes.    Helen  greeted  all  who  spoke 
to  her  with  evident  pleasure  ana  would 
sav,  -'So  man? dear  friends."  She  speaks 
very   distinctly   now.       Little    Tommy 
Springer,  the  Dst  comer  to  the  kinder: 


garfen,  seemed  to  have  implicit  faith  and. 
satisfaction  in  his  surroundings.  Beat, 
dumb  and  blind,  this  little  boy  of  five 
years  has  not  yet  begun  the  work  ot  his 
education,  but  seemed  perfectly  content 
so  long  as  Dr.  Ellis  or  some  one  of  the 
visitors  would  keep  him  in  their  arms. 

The  little  fellow  has  a  most  attractive 
fate  and  his  happy  expression  at  once 
wins  friends  for  him.  His  story  is  a 
most  pathetic  one.  He  was  born  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  almshouse  had  not  his 
case  been  presented  to  the  directors  of  the 
kindergarten,  who  felt  they  could  not 
refuse  the  appeal.  Helen  Keller  has  be- 
come greatly  attached  to  him,  and  de- 
clares that  she  intends  to  care  for  him  as 
the  object  of  her  life. 

Edith  Thomas  and  her  attendant,  Miss 
Markham,  and  little  Willis  Elizabeth 
Robin,  with  her  teacher,  Miss  Thayer, 
were  present;  both  these  children  show 
a  marked  advance  in  understanding  and 
knowledge.  Just  before  4  P.M.,  the 
visitors  gathered  in  t re  upper  hall  and 
the  programme  prepared  for  the  after- 
noon s  entertainment  opened  with  sing- 
ing by  the  children,  of  Froebel's  birth- 
day song.  Helen  Keller  then  recited  the 
last  two  verses  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem, 
"spring  Has  Come." 

Dr.  «rouks  spoke  for  a  few  moments, 
at  the  particular  request  of  Helen,  who 
asked  him  to  speak  for  her.  Ha  told  the 
storvof  Tommy  Springer,  and  of  Helen  s 
wish  to  aid  him.  Some  months  ago 
Helen's  dog  wandered  away  from  home 
and  was  kiiied.  It  was  a  valuable  ani- 
mal, to  which  she  was  greatly  attached. 
A  local  paper  hearing  of  her  loss  started 
a  contribution  to  purchase  her  another. 
In  this  Helen  saw  her  opportunity,  and 
telling  Tommy's  story  to  the  public 
asked  that  she  might  use  the  contribu- 
tion for  Tommy.  The  amount  thus  ob- 
tained was  about  $300,  which  will  pay 
the  boy's  expenses  for  some  months. 
Dr.  Brooks  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
those  present  to  see  that  this  work  was 
carried  on.  . 

The  order  of  exercises  was  interesting 
and  well  rendered,  and  shows  the  won- 
derful results  of  the  training  of  these  un- 
fortunate children. 

There  are  30  children  now  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  applications  are  constant- 
ly being  received  from  all  parts  of  New 
Eng  and  for  the  admission  of  other 
blind  children  equally  in  need  of  its 
benefits;  but  the  present  accommoda- 
tions are  limited,  and  another  building  is 
greatly  needed,  and  will  doubtless  soon 
be  begun.  Therefore  the  kindergarten 
still  needs  funds,  and  no  more  worthy 
work  is  possible  than  that  which  is  to 
helD  helDless  children.  This  school  is 
open  to  every  sightless  child,  whatever 
may  be  the  race,  creed  or  color,  its 
rapid  growth  and  the  widening  of  its 
usefulness,  make  it  imperative  that  an- 
other building  be  erected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

A  numbei  of  prominent  society  women 
are  dee.ily  interested  in  this  work,  and 
are  using  their  influence  in  its  behalf. 
Among  those  present  yesterday  afternoon 
were  Mrs.  Julia  Wad  Howe,  Mrs.  John 
L.  Gardner.  Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott, 
Dr.  Andrew  Peabodv,  Dr.  Heard,  Dr. 
George  Ellis,  Mrs  Daniel  Lothrop,  Mrs. 
Francis  Hesseltine,  Mrs.  Mott  Smith, 
Miss  Endicott,  Miss  Warren,  J.  Edgar 
Chamberlin,  Miss  ATorcross,  Mr.  Wales, 
Miss  Fiske,  Miss  hotch,  Mrs.  Estelle 
Hatch  Merrill  and  Mrs.  Marion  McBride. 
The  number  of  children  present  at  the 
reception  was  notable.  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield  has  generously  offered  to  give 
a  performance  of  'Beau  Brummelr'  for 
the  bene!  t  of  the  kindergarten,  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  at  the  Glob9  Theatre. 


THE    K.IJVOEJStGlAKTJEIV    FUB  THE 
BLISTD. 


The  work  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  is  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  know  of  its  won- 
derful results  in  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller,  Edith  Thomas  and  others.  It 
w  as  a  great  satisfaction  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  work,  to  be  present 
yesterday  at  the  reception,  and  take 
note  of  the  marked  progress  made  by 
the  pupils.  The  importance  of  be- 
ginning the  education  of  the  blind  in 
early  childhood  is  appreciated  by  all. 
The  visitors  at  the  school  yesterday 
were  deeply  impressed  by  what  they 
saw  of  the  little  blind  children.  This 
is  a  charity  that  makes  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  public.  It  is  a  work  that 
could  not  be  self-supporting,  and  its 
success  is  now  dependent  upon  more 
commodious,  quarters.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  appeal  to  the  public  for 
funds  will  meet  with  a  free  and  gen- 
erous response. 


TUESDAY  MORNING.  APRIJL  21. 


LITTLE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Entertainment*.,  the  Kindergarten,  Jamai- 
ca Plains— Appeal  for  .Funds. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  on  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Jamaica  Plain, 
had  a  geterous  response  to  their  invitation  to 
the  "reception"  at  the  institution  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  JitUe  sightless  children  richly 
entertained  the  company  with  singing,  recita- 
tions, etc. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, made  a  brief  address,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  home  and  school,  and 
its  relation  to  the  parent  institution  at  South 
Boston.  He  said  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the 
primary  department  of  the  girls,  side  of  the 
South  Boston  school  to  a  new  building,  if  one 
cau  be  erected  on  the  Jamaica  Plain  grounds. 
In  closing  he  made  an  appeal  for  money  for 
this  worthy  purpose,  and  incidentally  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  labors  and  worth  of  Dr. 
M.  An&gnos,  the  director. 

Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  announced  that  Mr. 
Kichard  Mansfield  had  generously  volunteered 
to  give  a  performance  of  "Beau  Brummell" 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten,  on 
•  <K11<^davy  a' 'ernoon.  April  22.  at  2  o'clock, 
in  the  Globe  Theatre.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
friends  and  benefactors  of  the  sightless 
children  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  Mr.  Mansfield's  artistic 
performance.  a?id  of  testifying  to  the  distin- 
guished artist  their  appreciation  of  his  gener- 
osaty.  tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  the  box 
office  of  the  theatre. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  is  made  un 
as  follows:  Mrs.  Louise  Asassiz,  Miss  Clara 
L  Endicott,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth L.  Andrew  Miss  Esther  Fiske,  Miss  Laura 
Norcross,  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  John 
L.  Gardner,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Olga  Gardner,  Miss  Annie 
C.  Warren. 
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THE  SIGHTLESS   LITTLE  ONES. 

Reception  of  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee at  the  Kindergarten  School  for 
the  Blind— A  Touching  Scene. 

Widely  appreciated  as  has  been  the  philan- 
thropic and  educational  work  for  the  blind  at 
that  great  parent  Institution.  the  Per- 
kins School  at  South  Boston,  the 
scenes  and  results  at  the  beautiful 
home  that  has  grown  out  of  It— the  Kindergar- 
ten School  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain- 
have  a  touch  of  poetry  and  pathos 
in  the  fact  of  reaching  down 
to  the  darkened  Infantile  mind,  which  has  not 
heretofore  began  to  meet  the  popular  recogni- 
tion they  merit.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  work 
done  there  was  seen  to  the  fullest  advantage 
when  a  oompany  of  sympathetic  and  benevo- 
lent ladies  and  gentlemen  availed  themselves 
of  the  delightful  weather  for  a  ride  to  Jamaica 
Plain  in  response  to  an  Invitation  ex- 
tended by  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee, 
which    consists   of   Mrs.     Louis   Aeassiz.    Miss 


Elizabeth  L  Andrew,  Mrs.  William  Ap-> 
pletOD,  Mra  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss 
Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miis  Esther  Fiske, 
Mrs.  John  L  Garduer,  Miss  Olsra  Gardner,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Laur&  Norcross,  Miss  Edith 
Kotch,  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

On  arriving  at  the  beautiful  establishment, 
which  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Perkins 
and  Day  streets.  the  visitors,  Includ- 
ing Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Rev.  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  others  prominently  inter- 
ested in  the  good  work,  enjoyed  an  instructive 
hour  inspecting  the  various  departments 
and  noting  the  unique  and  suggestive 
devices  for  developing  the  minds  of  the  little 
ones  who  are  bereft  of  sight,  and  even  of  those 
who  are  devoid  also  of  the  avenues  of  hearing 
and  speech.  Of  these  thrice  afflicted  ones 
there  were  four.  Helen  Keller  and  Edith 
Thomas,  whose  remarkable  advance  in  articu- 
lation has  attracted  so  much  attention:  little 
Miss  Robin,  the  Texas  girl  who 
has  already  learned  a  hundred  words, 
and  Tommy  Stringer,  the  latest  accession 
to  the  household,  who  seems  destined  to  be  a 
centre  of  no  small  degree  of  interest.  He  is  a 
motherless  boy,  just  emerging  from  a  baby- 
hood prolonged  by  illness  and  bodily  infirm- 
ity, and  is  now  in  his  fifth  year  (he  will  be 
five  in  July),  and  was  born  in  Washington,  Pa., 
a  town  situated  near  Pittsburg.  His  father  is 
a  mechanic,  temperate  in  his  habits,  but  utterly 
unable,  of  course,  to  cone  with  the  tremendous 
problem  of  developing  into  a  rational  being  the 
little  untutored  child. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  establishment  a 
delightful  little  programme  of  musical  and 
other  pieces  was  given  by  the  children.  A  cen- 
tral feature  of  rare  interest  was  the  reading  by 
Helen  Keller  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem,  "Spring 
Has  Come."  her  articulation  coming  as  a  sur- 
prise. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  being  an- 
nounced to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to 
little  Tommy  Stringer,  said  that  the  history  was 
a  short  one.  but  very  touching.  There  came 
from  the  West  some  word  of  this  boy,  who  was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Helen  Keller  has 
undertaken  as  her  special  purpose  to 
provide  for  little  Tommy.  Helen  lost 
a  dog  that  she  prized  very  much,  and 
when  people  raised  money  to  buy  her  another 
dog  she  generously  had  it  all  turned  over  for  the 
care  of  Tommy,  It  was  desired  to  supplement 
her  bounty  by  raising  money  to  insure  the  per- 
manent care  of  Tommy. 

At  the  close  or  the  exercises,  the  excellence 
of  which  won  new  encomiums  for  the 
effect  of  the  work  of  the  school,  tho 
President,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot.  made 
a  fervid  appeal  for  the  Kindergarten,  in 
which  he  set  forth  eloquently  tho  need  of  erect- 
ing a  new  building  adjacent  to  the  present  to 
receive  the  number  of  applicants  that  cannot 
be  accommodated  in  the  present  building  and 
also  some  of  the  younger  pupils  at  the  South 
Boston  Sohool.  He  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  labors  of  the  Director. 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  and  his  worthy  assistants, 
and  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  his  hearers 
in  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
movement  on  behalf  of  the  signtless  little  ones. 
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That  one  sightless  child  with  eager  mind 
seeKing  for  light  upon  its  darkened  existence 
should  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  means  tooare 
for  it  seems  almost  a  crime  in  face  of  such  an 
exhibition  as  the  little  inmates  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  gave  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  which  is  described  elsewhere  in  our 
columns.  "1  cannot  give  up  this  work,."  says 
Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  last  report  and  appeal  for 
further  aid,  "Others  may  falter  and  fail,  I 
must  go  on.  It  is  my  mission  to  work  for  the 
little  sightless  children."  And  all  who  know 
|  him  know  that  his  life  will  be  devoted  to  their 
cause.  Tho  example  of  one  such  man  ought  to 
incite  every  one  of  us  anew  to  some  real,  tangi- 
ble work— not  a  fine-appearing  theory,  merely, 
for  suffering  humanity.  The  kindergarten 
needs  help;  and  with  Mr.  Anagnos  at  its  head, 
every  obstacle  will  yet  be  overcome. 


AT  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  Host  of  Friends  of  the  Institution 
Present  at  the  Exercises  Monday  After- 
noon. 


"I  am  just  as  happy  as  I  can  be  today."  said 
a  little  boy  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  to  Dr.  Eliot  yesterday  afternoon.  "I 
don  't  know  what  makes  me  so  happy  and  I  've 
got  my  new  pants  on!" 

And  happy  indeed  did  the  children  all  seem 
as  they  sang  their  songs  and  went  through 
their  various  exercises ;  for  they  dearly  love  a 
gala-day  and  "lots  of  company." 

They  had  it  yesterday.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
nas  such  a  string  of  carriages  stood  in 
waiting  outside  the  new  building  on  Day 
£?Aa-  Perkins  street,  and  rarely  has  the 
puiidmg  itself  been  so  crowded  as  yester- 
day And  among  the  people  gathered  there  one 
could  see  many  of  Boston's  noblest  and  best 
Philanthropists.  For  again  has  the  Kindergar- 
ten tor  the  Blind  had  to  ask  for  funds  to  extend 
its  work,  and  again  are  its  friends  rallying  to 

The  children  were  all  seated,  soon  after  three, 
on  the  platform  of  the  upper  hall,  with  a  look 
or  blissful  anticipation  on  every  face.  Back  of 
them  were  seated  also  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mr.  Anagnos,  Dr.  Dwight.  Dr.  Samuel 
u-iiot  and  several  teachers.  But  probably  the 
greatest  interest  centred  in  the  quartet  of  deaf 
™>6kS~Pu  longe?^0„.be  mute-Helen  Keller, 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
stringer,  the  newcomer  whose  story  was  given 
at  length  in  last  evening's  Transcript. 
v  4,he  exercises  began  with  two  songs,  "Froe- 
beis  Birthday,"  and  "The  Raindrops."  Dr. 
Eliot,  as  usual,  presided.  Then  followed  the 
reading  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem,  "Spring  Has 
Come,"  by  Helen  Keller— to  which  the  vener- 
able poet  listened  with  rapt  attention  and  un- 
disguised interest. 

Following  this  came  a  duet,  "Sunbeams," 
which  called  forth  the  tearful  smiles  from  the 
audience— tears  at  the  realization  of  what  they 
miss  of  the  sumbeams,  and  smiles  because  of 
their  cheerful,  happy  way  of  accepting  their  de- 
privation. 

"Little  Gustava"— Celia  Thaxter's  beautiful 
poem,  was  beautifully  recited  by«one  of  the  lit- 
tle girls,  and  then  came  a  clapping  exercise, 
folJ.°J5rLd  bJrQ,?  nnger-pIays-'The  Carpenter" 
and  The  Mill"  which  the  audience  seemed  to 
enjoy  quite  as  much  as  the  children  did. 

Little  Leon  Young  gave  the  last  recitation  in 

a  clear,  penetrating  voice  and  most  captivating 

manner,  and, the  children's  exercises   closed 

with  two  spring  songs,  "Pussy  Willows"  and 

Violets. 

During  the  exercises  Dr.  Brooks  told,  in  glow- 
ing, eloquent  words,  the  story  of  Helen  Keller's 
efforts  to  educate  little  Tommy,  and  held  that 
interesting  child  up  to  the  view  of  his  audience. 
J.  he  story  of  Helen's  loss  of  a  favorite  dog, 
an.d     °v*  J***     us1"?     the    money   that   was 
subscribed  towards  getting  her  a  new  one  for 
lommy  s  development, was  given  in  full  in  last 
evening's    Transcript.     Dr.    Brooks   closed   by 
begging  earnestly   thai   little   Helen's   efforts 
might  be  materially  aided  on  that  very  after- 
noon.   And  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  meet- 
ing    quite     a     considerable      amount      was 
subscribed    for    that   purpose.     Contributions, 
however     will    still    be     accepted     by    Mrs 
J.     L.    Gardner     and_  Mrs.    Thomas    Mack 
in  Tommy's  behalf.    The  expense    attending 
his   being   taught    at    the    kindergarten    will 
amount  to  about  $700  a  year.    Of  this  amount 
MjMMIer  has  already  raised  between  $300 
and  $400.    Surely  she  ought  to  be  assisted  in 
the  beautiful  work   she  has  voluntarily  under- 
taken.   At  the  close  of   the  children's  perform- 
ance Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  made  an   earnest  appeal 
for  the   fund  necessary  to  enlarge  the  kinder- 
garten to  twice  its  present  size  and  capacity  "As 
a  man  grows  oW-"  he  said,  "nothing  grows  more 
distasteful  to  him  than  to  be  constantly  appear- 
ing in   the  attitude  of  a  beggar:    and   nothing 
but  the  earnest  request  of  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
mittee with  that  of  the  director  himself  could 
have  induced    him  to  do  so  now.     And   it 
seemed  to  him  almost  profane  to  break  in  upon 
the  songs  and  happiness  of  the  children  with 
the  prosaic  story  of  necessities  and  the  need  for 
more  money." 

"There  are  now  present,"  he  said,  "thirty- 
two  scholars  m  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
house  is  full.  Two  are  waiting  eager- 
ly a  chance  to  come  in  and  seven 
aM?llc?Vnts  na,ve.  already  been  admitted  for  next 
tall.  Meanwhile  only  one  child  will  be  ready 
i  to  be  transferred  to  Perkins  Institution.  Con- 
sequently, as  there  is  not  room  for  all,  eight  or 
ten  children  must  be  kept  in  suspense,  not 
knowing  if  they  can  be  received  here,  and  there 
being  no  provision  for  them  elsewhere. 

It  is  both  hard  and  easy  to  ask  help  today," 
ne  said.  Hard  on  one  hand,  because  we  have 
had  to  ask  so  often,  but  easy,  because  you  see  in 
this  building  the  tangible  result  of  your  giving 
you  see  here  a  treasure  house  into  which  you 
may  bring  your  money— a  house  already  open. 
Another  reason  for  asking  aid,  is  the  crowded 
state  of  Perkins  Institution.  It  is  the' idea  of 
the  director  to  transfer  to  the  new  kindergar- 
ten the  primary  department  of  the  girls'  school 
at  Perkins  Institution,  As  there  has  been  some 
peed  of  enlarged  quarters  at  South  Boston,  this 
dem     d"     project  and  an  entirely  reasonable 

fouf'f*;110'  then  Raid  a  *"«*  tribute  to  the 
faithfulness  of  Director  Anagnos  and  his 
his  whole  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants.  No 
board  of  trustees,  and  no  endowment  can  make 
a  school  a  success.  It  is  left  for  the  teachers 
who  mould  opinions  and  direct  thought  to  do 

„  "When  St.  Theresa  was  on    her  mission  In 


Rl^68^'-1'  rnyseji.  am  noinmg:  me60 
™  S  ♦£  at?  no*hme ;  but  God  going  with  Theresa 
and  the  ducats  is  everything.'  It  is  not  for  us 
to  measure  the  unspeakable  and  immeasurable 
good  which  has  been  accomplished  here  by  Mr 

s^hfless  children"" t6aCherS   am°Dg   the  We 
Shall  they  not  meet  with  a  cordial  and  gener- 
ous response  to  this  new  appeal  for  means  to 
enlarge  and  broaden  their  noble,   God-given 

rB0ST0N  dAHY  A  W?#Mg 
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Helen  Kellar't  Beautiful  Letter  to  Dr. 
Holmes,  Asking  for  Aid  for  Little  Tommy 
Stringer,  Like  Herself  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 


A  most  interesting  entertainment  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  on  Perkins  St.,  Ja- 
maica Plain.  The  occasion  was  designed 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Froebel, 
which  is  the  21st  of  April. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  programme 
at  3  o'clock,  visitors  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  various  rooms  in  which  the 
children  were  engaged  in  their  lessons. 
Into  one  the  little  girls  came  trooping  and 
found  their  way  to  their  own  seats  around 
the  long,  low  tables  without  diffi- 
culty. All  looked  happy  and  in 
several  cases  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  eyes  were  sightlesi.  The  chil- 
dren who  command  the  greatest  amount  of 
sympathy  are  naturally  those  who  are 
trebly  afflicted,  being  deaf  and  dumb  as 
well  as  blind.  There  are  only  two  of  these 
unfortunates  here  now,  as  Helen  Kellar 
and  Edith  Thomas  are  now  in  the  Perkins 
Intitute  for  the  Blind.  Helen,  indeed, 
has  never  really  been  a  pupil  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, but  only  a  visitor.  Little  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  came  from  Texas  at  Christ- 
mas time.  .she  was  then  six  years  old 
and  could  not  aoeak,  being  a  deaf  and  blind 
mute.  She  now  knows  150  words  and  can  work 
with  the  other  children.  Tommy  Stringer  is  the 
other  of  these  peculiarly  afflicted  children  and  is 
a  mere  baby  not  yet  five  years  old.  He  is  from 
Pittsburg.  Penn.,  and  has  been  here  only  two 
weeks.  He  has  already  made  perceptible  prog- 
ress, as  when  he  came  he  had  not  one  sign  by 
which  to  communicate  with  those  around  him. 

The  visitors  soon  learned  of  the  presence  of 
Helen  Kellar  in  the  reception  room  and  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  she  held  a  crowded  levee. 
Dr.  Kufus  B.  Ellis,  Dr.  Peabodv,  Dr.  Phillips 
Brook*  and  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  talked  to  her 
with  much  interest.  Evidently  she  and  Dr. 
Brooks  are  old  friends  for  when  he  took  her 
hand,  her  face  grew  even  brighter  than  before 
and  she  stood  on  tiptoe  to  get  the  kiss  he  bent 
his  tall  form  to  give.  In  talking  to  Dr.  Holmes 
she  showed  a  most  charming  bit  of  courtesy  by 
quoting  to  bin*  a  stanza  from  one  of  his  own 
spring  songs.  Permission  was  given  to  copy  a 
letter'wrltten  by  her  to  Dr.  Holmes,  which  he 
considers  among  his  chief  treasures.  Here  it  is 
entire:— 

Dear  Dr.  Holmes:  Tour  beautiful  words  about 
spring' have  been  making  music  in  my  heart,  theso 
bright  April  days.  I  love  every  word  of"Spring"and 
"Spring  Has  Come."I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
these  poems  have  taught  me  to  enjoy  and  love  the 
■beautiful  springtime,  even  though  I  cannot  see  the 
lair,  frail  blossoms  which  proclaim  Its  approach  <>r 
hear  the  joyous  warbling  of  the  home  coining  birds. 
But  when  I  read  "Spring  Has  Come,"  Lol  I  am  not 
blind  any  longer,  for  1  see  with  your  eyes  and  hear 
with  your  ears.  Sweet  mother  nature  can  have 
no  secrets  from  me  when  my  l'oet  is  near.  I  have 
Chosen  this  paper  because  I  want  the  spray  of  violets 
In  the  corner  to  tell  you  of  my  grateful  love.  I  want 
you  to  see  baby  Tom.  the  little  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  child  who  has  just  come  to  OUT  prettj  garden. 
Hi  Is  poor  and  helpless  and  lonely  now,  but  befi 
other  April  education  will  have  brought  light  and 
gladness  Into  Tommy's  lite.  If  you  do  come,  you  will 
want  to  a^k  the  kind  people  of  Boston  l"  help 
brighten  Tommy's  whole  life.    Your  loving  friend, 

Helen  Kki.lar. 

At  3  o'clock  all  went  up  to  the  spacious  hall 
at  the  top  of  the  building  and  the  exercises  be- 
gan. Dr.  Brooks,  Dr.  Peabody,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  Dr.  Hufus  B.  Ellis,  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  were  on  the  platiorm.  Little 
Tommy  was  also   on   the   platform    the  greater 

Eart  of  the  time  on  Dr.  Ellis'  knee  itnd  Dr. 
rooks'.  The  children  sane  and  a  wee  fellow 
named  Wilour  Dodge  showed  remarkable  talent 
In  music,  giving  the  names  of  the  keys  of  chords 
struck  at  random  on  the  piano,  in  most  cases 
unhesitatingly.  A  duet  was  very  prettily  sung 
by  him,  and  Charley  Amidoa.  Helen  Kellar  re- 
cited lir.  Holmes'  "Spring  is  Here,"  her  teacher 
pronouncing  her  words  as  she  rapidly  spelt 
them,  Helen  touching  each  iiower  in  the  bouuuet 
She  held  as  she  named  it  in  Ihe  poem,  she  her- 
selt  recited  the  two  closing  stanzas  with  singu- 
larly touching  expression,  in  her  strong  voice, 
which  sounds  like  that  of  an  aged  person. 

Then  the  children  gave  other  songs  and  reci- 
tations, and  Dr.  Brooks,  at  Helen's  earnest  en- 
treaty, made  a.  warm  appeal  in  little  Tommy's 
behalf.  Dr.  Kliol  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
enlarging  the  building  before  another  year,  as  It 
lias  become  desirable  to  transler  the  girls' 
preparatory  department  from  the  South  Boston 
institution  to  Jamaica  Plain.  Altogether  the 
meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  was  ex- 
tremely interesting- 
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LITTLE  BLIND  CHILDREN.- 


Wonderful  Exhibition  at  the 
Kindergarten. 

Helen  Keller's  Physical  Growth  and 
Great  Mental  Progress.  * 

Protege  Tommy  Stringer  Excites  Sym- 
pathy of  Dr.  Holmes  and  Others. 


There  is  something  about  the  affliction  of 
blindness  which  always  appeals  to 
and  touches  one  with  an  appreciation 
of  its  sadness  more  than  the  deprivation  of 
any  other  sense,  or  any  other  physical  loss 
or  calamity.  Even  for  the  aged,  who  have 
always  had  the  use  of  their  eyes,  now  fail- 
ing because  of  advanced  years,  one  feels 
great  sympathy ;  and  how  much  greater  is 
the  appeal,  when  we  see  the  very  young, 
mere  children,  who  have  not  known  and 
can  never  experience  the  delights  and 
pleasures  which  come  to  us  through  the 
sense  of  sight. 

It  is  with  mingled  pleasure  and  pain  that 
one  regards  such  occasions  as  that  of  yes- 
terday afternoon,  when  a  large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee  of  that  institution ;  the 
pain  came,  as  it  always  does,  at  the  sight  of 
these  poor,  sightless  little  ones,  and  the 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  for  four  years 
there  has  been  a  kindergarten  for  them, 
and  in  the  sight  of  their  very  evident  good 
care  and  happiness  there. 

There  was  a  lone  line  of  carriages  drawn 
up  before  the  pleasantly  situated  home  of 
the  kindergarten,  on  Day  and  Perkins  sts., 
as  the  hour  for  the  reception  arrived  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  within  the  pretty  par- 
lors to  the  right  of  the  entrance  were 
thronged  with  the  friends  of  the  school. 
Here  were  the  four  most  remarkable  of  the 
pupils  of  the  kindergarten,  holding  a  little 
court  as  they  were  surrounded  by  groups  of 
friends,  or  wondering  observers,  to  the  most 
of  whom  their  use  of  the  sign  language  was 
a  marvellous  thing  which  they  never  tired 
of  watching. 

The  first  of  these  was  "Little  Helen  Kel- 
ler." as  her  friends  still  call  her,  though 
she  is  fast  outgrowing  the  adjective  in  its 
literal  meaning,  for  she  has  grown  very  rap- 
idly indeed  during  the  past  year,  and  is  now 
as  tall  as  her  devoted  teacher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van. Helen's  mental  progress  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  her  physical  growth. 
Her  wonderfully  brilliant  mind  has  devel- 
oped in  a  manner  nothing  short  of  the  mar- 
vellous, a  fact  which  is  shown  in  the  beam- 
ing intelligence  which  shines  from  every 
feature  of  her  expressive  face. 

During  the  past  year,  moreover, 

Helen  Has  Learned  to  Talk 
and  can  now  use  her  vocal  organs  in  audible 
speech.  She  says  everything  she  wishes  to 
express,  many  things  with  such  distinctness 
that  one  can  see  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  she  will  have  complete  control  of  her 
organs  of  speech. 

Helen  was  especially  pleased  to  see  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  had  come  on 
her  own  special,  written  invitation.  This 
letter  of  Helen's  to  the  beloved  poet  was 
very  beautiful  and  touching  from  the 
quaintness  of  its  manner  and  expression. 
She  told  Dr.  Holmes  that  she  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  him  come  to  this  reception 
because  she  should  read  during  the  exer- 
cises his  poem  on  "Spring  Hath  Come;" 
and  she  told  him,  moreover,  how  much  she 
loved  tins,  one  of  her  favorite  poems,  be- 
cause once  she  could  not  see  the  spring  at 
all,  but  now  she  saw  it  through  his  eves. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer,  the  latest  inmate 
of  the  kindergarten,  was  near  Helen  con- 
stantly. He  is  her  little  protege,  for  whose 
education  she  has  herself  undertaken  to 
provide,  and  she  was  constantly  caressing 
•    Tommy  is  4  or  6  years  ol  age,  a  happy, 


him. 


smiling,  fat  little  lump  of  humanity,  who 
has  absolutely  no  means  of  communicating 
unto  the  outside  world,  as  he  has  never  yet 
been  taught  anything.  He  appeals  to  all 
hearts  by  his  helplessness  and  by  his  affec- 
tionate nature,  for  he  demands  constant 
petting  and  tending  to  make  him  happy, 
attentions  which  he  rewards  with  smiles 
and  kisses. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  parlors  were  Httle 
Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Rob- 
bins,  the  latter  a  pretty  and  verv  sweet  little 
girl,  in  sjpite  of  ner  name.    Edith  is  very 


fond  of  Willie,  and  it  was  a  touching  sight 
to  see  the  former  talking  to  her  friends 
about  her  in  the  sign  language,  with  one 
arm  pressing  her  little  friend,  who  is  a  good 
deal  younger  than  herself,  closely  to  her 
side.  .  -     .  , 

Edith  had  developed  a  wonderful 
mechanical  genius  for  on6  so  young,  and 
delights  in  the  use  of  tools  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  sorts  of  articles.  A  few  days  ago 
she  was  given  a  lock,  an  article  with  which 
she  was  entirely  unfamiliar,  which  had  , 
been  taken  apart.  In  a  short  time  she  had 
mastered  its  intricacies  and  had  put  it  to- 
gether again. 

After  a  short  time  spent  with  these  won-  | 
derfui  little  folks,  the  guests   of   the   after- 
noon went  to  the  sunshiny  hail  in  the  top  of  i 
the  building,  where  the  other  pupils  of  the 
school  had  preceded  them. 

Here  some  very  interesting  exercises  were 
given  by  the  children,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
the  president  of  the  corporation,  acting  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

The  programme  included  first  a  song  in 
honor  of  Froebel  and  other  songs  by  the 
school,  the  sweet  voices  of  the  children 
showing  careful  and  accurate  training. 
Then 

Helen  Heller  Was  Announced 
and  there  was  a  little  flutter  of  excitement 
as  the  tall,  graceful  girl  advanced  with  her 
teacher  to  a  little  table,  on  which  was 
placed  a  large  book  printed  in  raised  letters. 
She  found  the  page  herself,  and  then  said, 
through  her  teacher,  on  whose  hand  she 
spelled  out  the  words: 

"I  will  read  a  few  verses  from  Dr.  Holmes' 
poem,  'Spring  Hath  Come. '  It  is  one  of  my 
favorites." 

Then  she  read,  her  teacher  still  acting  as 
her  interpreter,  a  portion  of  this  beautiful 
poem,  her  face  expressive  of  the  utmost  de- 
light as  she  did  so.  Her  left  hand  traversed 
the  page,  spelling  out  the  words  with  her 
finger-tips,  while  with  her  right  she  made 
the  characters  she  thus  read.  When  some 
of  the  flowers  were  mentioned,  such  as  the 
rose,  the  violet  and  the  jonquil,  she  eagerly 
pointed  them  out  from  a  bunch  of  flowers 
which  she  had,  selecting  the  right  blossom 
with  the  utmost  quickness  and  ease. 

But  more  was  to  come,  for  at  theKclose  of 
her  silent  reading  Helen  repeated  in  audi- 
ble speech  the  last  stanzas  of  the  poem,  a 
feat  which  was  greeted  with  the  warmest 
applause  by  her  delighted  audience. 

Then  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  at  Helen's  re- 
quest, told  the  story  of  her  newly  adopted 
protege,  little  Tommy  Stringer,  for  whose 
education  she  is  anxious  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds,  and  in  her  name  made  an  appeal 
for  help  in  this  task.  It  costs  between  $600 
and  $700  a  year  to  care  for  such  a 
helpless  little  waif  as  the  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  boy,  providing  him  with  a  special 
teacher,  etc.,  and  of  this  sum  Helen  has 
about  one-half  the  necessary  amount  already 
raised.  She  is  asking  her  friends  to  help 
her  in  this  work,  and  surely  the  appeal  of 
one  such  child  on  behalf  of  another  cannot 
go  unanswered. 

The  remaining  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme included  a  duet,  "Sunbeams,"  by 
two  young  boys.  Charlie  Ammidon  and 
"Wilbur  Dodge,  after  which  the  latter  gave 
a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  accuracy 
with  which 

His  Ear  Had  Been  Trained 
in  naming  at  once,  and  with  almost  unfail- 
ing exactness,  the  keys  in  which  his  teacher 
played  chords  or  phrases  of  music  upon  the 
piano.  A  pretty  "clapping  exercise"  fol- 
lowed, all  the  children  beating  time  in 
whole,  half,  quarter  or  eighth  notes,  as  their 
teacher  played.  Then  there  were  some 
charming  little  recitations  by  Dora  Newton 
and  Leon  Young,  some  songs  by  the  school 
and  some  pretty  "finger  plays."  showing  the 
work,  set  to  music,  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
mill. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  made  a  very  earnest  and 
touching  appeal  for  more  funds  for  the 
school.  It  was  hard  to  ask  for  a  thing  for 
which  so  much  had  already  been  asked  and 
given ;  yet  in  some  ways  it  was  easier  than 
before,  for  the  kindergarten  was  now  a 
tangible  thing,  and  to  give  to  it  was  not  to 
cast  money  into  a  void  but  to  store  it  in  a 
treasury  where  one  could  see  the  good  it 
was  doing. 

There  are  now  in  the  kindergarten  32 
children,  which  number  fills  the  house 
completely.  Two  are  waiting  to  be 
admitted,  and  seven  have  applied  for 
admittance  next  autumn,  when  there  will 
he  only  one  ready  for  promotion  to  the 
older  school.  The  South  Boston  building  is 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the 
plan  of  relief  which  has  been  proposed  is  to 
secure  if  possible  a  new  building  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  to  which  shall  be  removed  the  girls' 
primary  department  from  South  Boston. 

Dr.  Eliot  paid  a  most  glowing  tribute  to 
the  success  of  the  work  done  by  the  kinder- 
garten, as  well  as  the  other  school,  which 
success  was  due,  he  said,  not  to  the  corpora- 
tion or  trustees,  but  to  the  efficient  and  de- 
voted corps  of  teachers,  and  the  wise  direc- 
tor, Mr.  Anagnos. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Eliot's  remarks.  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott  announced  that  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  had.  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  ladies'  visiting  committee,  agreed  to 
give  a  performance  of  "Beafi  Brummell" 
for     the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten,  on 

Wednesday  afternoon.  April  22, at  2  o'clock. 
Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  the  box  office,  the 
prices  being  those  ordinarily  charged. 

Among  the  well-known  people  present 
were:  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Mrs.  John 
L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack,  Dr.  Rufus  B.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lo- 
throp.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks.  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight.  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott.  Mrs.  Maud 


Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  Mrs. 
William  Clatiin.  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward,  Mrs. 
Mott-Smith,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ditson,  Mrs.  John 
A.  Andrew,  Miss  Edith  Andrew,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Perkins.  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Hurd, 
Miss  Esther  Fiske,  Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  An- 
drew. Miss  Annie  C.  Warren,  Mrs.  Marion 
A.  McBride,  Miss  Helena  Richardson. 
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THE   KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

It  was  some  satisfaction  to  those  who 
have  contributed  largely  for  the  annex 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  South  Boston,  known  as  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
to  be  invited  to  take  note  of  the  work  it 
is  doing,  and  especially  to  see  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller  and  the  two  or  three  other  chil- 
dren to  whom  the  world  was  shut  out  be- 
fore this  institution  was  planned  and 
began  its  beneficent  work.  It  is  today 
not  at  all  difficult  to  find  institutions  for 
tbe  blind  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  is  absolutely 
unique.  There  is  no  other  institution 
like  it.  It  is  called  upon  to  take  these 
unfortunate  children,  and  especially  the 
most  difficult  cases,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  aod  it  is  a  work  that  could  not 
be  self-supporting,  even  if  the  friends  of 
the  pupils  were  able  to  contribute  al- 
most entirely  the  amount  of  their  ex- 
penses. A  few  can  pay  for  what  they  re- 
ceive, but  more  are  unable  to  do  so.  It 
is  a  charity  that  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  head,  and 
the  success  which  the  institution  has  met 
with  shows  that  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  is  its 
director,  and  his  very  able  associates, 
are  deeply  in  earnest  to  make  the  most  of 
the  children  who  are  committed  to  their 
care.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  teach 
the  blind  children  In  their  youngest 
years.  It  is  beginning  with  them  at  the 
right  age,  and  the  kindergarten  system 
adapts  itself  readily  to  their  needs.  Not 
until  this  system  was  connected  with 
the  South  Boston  institution  could  the 
system  for  the  education  of  the  blind  be 
said  to  be  complete.  At  the  present 
time  the  course  of  training  for  these 
children  and  youth  is  thoroughly  ar- 
ranged, and  is  evidently  carried  on  with 
great  skill  and  with  marked  success. 

The  company  yesterday  were  deeply 
moved  by  what  little  they  saw  of  these 
blind  kindergarteners.  It  was  a  demon- 
stration to  the  eye  that  these  blind  chil- 
dren had  been  able  to  supplement  what 
nature  had  deprived  them  of,  and  had 
learned  to  be  happy  with  such  senses  as 
were  left  to  them.  The  attainments  of 
Helen  Keller,  aftd  of  the  two  little  girls 
who  are  being  trained  like  herself,  are 
truly  wonderful,  and  the  hearing  and 
speaking  people  were  more  nonplussed 
how  to  treat  Helen  than  she  was  in  com- 
municating her  joy  and  pleasure  to  them. 
The  announcement  yesterday  that 
the  work  has  already  outgrown  its  pres- 
ent limits,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  buildings,  and  to  transfer 
to  a  new  structure  a  portion  of  the 
pupils  and  inmates  at  South  Boston  to 
it,  is  the  best  testimony  that  could  be 
given  to  the  practical  success  of  this 
method  of  training  little  children  who 
are  blind,  and  the  appeal  which  Dr. 
Eliot  made,  In  behalf  of  the  directors 
and  trustees  of  the  institution,  for  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work  In  a  more  extended 
form  and  in  an  additional  building, 
comes  to  a  public  that  has  already  felt 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  advance  such 
a  charity  by  large  and  generous  gifts. 


This  kind  of  work,  as  Dr.  Brooks 
privately  remarked  yesterday  to  a 
friend,  lies  very  near  the  hearts  of  the 
best  people  in  Boston,  and  it  is  in  just 
such  institutions  as  this  that  the  better 
instincts  of  our  humanity  find  a  suitable 
expression.  It  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing 
that  this  work  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  it  has  already  outgrown  the  largest 
expectations  of  its  friends,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  announcement  of 
its  needs  will  stimulate  those  who  are 
able  to  make  fresh  efforts  to  increase  its 
usefulness.  ^^__ 
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Its 


Semarkable     Entertainment      by- 
Afflicted  JLitUe  Inmates. 

The  tilings  that  deal,  dumb  and  blind 
children  are  at  the  present  day  taught  to  do 
come  about  as  near  the  miraculous  as  any. 
thing  in  modern  achievement.  At  the  recep- 
tion given  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain  yesterday  afternoon,  young 
Helen  Keller,  trinly  afflicted  in  her  sight  I 
speech  and  hearing,  read  Dr.  Holmes'  poet 
"Spring  Is  Here,"  translating  the  verses  by 
touch  ro  her  instructor,  who  in  turn  put  thain 
into  oral  speech.  Wonderful  as  this  seemed, 
the  greater  wonder  ensued  when  she  ac- 
tually spoke  the  last  two  stanzas  with  a 
clearness  and  aistiuctness  that  made  them 
audible  throughout  the  hall.  Her  voice  had 
a  peculiar  quality,  it  is  true,  a  kind  of  sub- 
dued and  hollow  tone,  but  there  was  no  stut- 
tering, no  confusion,  uo  faltering.  It  was 
once  prophesied  that  the  dumb  should  speak 
—yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience  of  200  people,  the  dumb  actually 
did  speak. 

Little  Edith  Thomas  was  present,  too— as 
sweet  a  child  as  ever  saw  llaht,  heard  sound 
and  uttered  speech— and  gave  new  proof  to 
her  fame  as  "a  second  Laura  Bndemaii." 
By  Edith's  side  stood  a  pretty  child,  Willis 
Elizabeth  Robin,  afflicted  In  like  manner, 
and  cliuginj.'  to  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis'  uectc  was  the 
interesting  little  newcomer,  Tommy  Springer. 
In  all  there  were  H2,  all  blind,  and  some 
deaf  and  dumb.  Tney  nave  an  entertain- 
ment of  singing,  recitations,  choruses,  etc., 
winch  was  declared  by  every  one  present  an 
entertainment  indeed.  The  singing  had  a 
light  and  shade  that  did  credit  alike  to  pupils 
and  teacher,  the  recitations  were  hinhly  ex- 
pressive, the  chorus"s  had  an  unchlldlike 
precision  and  spirit.  One  of  the  blind  little 
fellows  exhibited  a  remarkable  quicknc's  of 
ear  in  naming  promptly  the  tones  aud  chords 
struck  impromptu  on  the  piano. 

Kev.  Pnillips  Brooks,  who  was  present,  told 
a  most  touching  story  of  the  willing  self- 
sacrifice  of  Helen  Keller  tor  the  sake  ol  llttla 
Tommy  Springer. 

Tommy  had  but  recently  come  to  the  insti- 
tution from  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  funds  of  the  kindergarten  are  very  lim- 
ited, and  there  was  a  doubt  whether  the  new 
applicant  could  be  received,  for  he  comes  of 
poor  parents  who  could  offer  no  money  what- 
ever. The  question  was  settled  by  magnani- 
mous yount:  Helen,  who  has  actually  sjlvcii 
between  8300  and  $400— all  her  own  money 
—toward  Tommy's  support. 

Helen  herself  is  nooi ;  she  has  neither  par- 
ents nor  lriends  who  can  contribute  to  keep 
her  tu  the  kindergarten.  But  one  day  while 
at  home  she  lost  her  pet  dog,  which,  in  bee 
loneliness,  was  an  exceeding  treasure  to  her. 
Some  one  learning  of  It  started  a  contribu- 
tion, livery  one  who  heard  ihs  story  gladly 
contributed,  and  soon  dollars  increased  far 
beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  buy  anoih  r 
dou'. 

At  that  momenr,  Helen  learned  of  Tommy 
Springer  and  the  povorty  which  kept  him 
iron,  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  kinder- 
garten, to  which  she  had  In  tne  mean  tune 
been  taken,  and  she  at  once  rold  her  Instruc- 
tors through  her  sad  si^n  language  that  sim 
wished  her  money  to  be  given  to  Tommy,  aud 
she  would  go  without  her  uog. 

It  costs  between  JJGOO  and  $700  a  year  vsr 
pupil  at  the  kindergarten,  aud  Dr.  Brooks 
asked  those  present  if  they  would  noi  make 
up  the  other  half  to  Helen's  first  half  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  keep  Tommy  through 
one  year.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  hi*  ap- 
peal was  met. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  pleaded  the  needs  of  ll. e 
institution,  which  Is  daily  growing  more  in- 
adequate io  accommodate  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  applicants.  There  are  already  eiaht 
applicants  who  have  to  be  denied  admission 
on  account  of  lack  of  room,  and  who  cannot 
be  received  anywhere  else. 

Funds  are  needed  for  a  new  building,  ant 
if  It  could  tie  erected,  not  only  could  he 
waiting  unfortunates  then  be  received,  but 
the  primary  department  onho  IuHtituti-.n  tor 
tin!  Blind  at  South  boston  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  tne  f..r  better  location  at  JamnkM 
Plain,  and  relieve  the  overcrowding  in  the 
South  Boston  home. 


THE   LISTENER. 

If  it  were  only  for  the  oceasional  opportunity 
to  get  together  so  many  of  Boston's  good  and 
great  men  and  women  in  friendly,  familiar  as- 
sociation as  were  gathered  Monday  afternoon 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  would  be  well  worth  maintaining  liber- 
ally. It  is  not  every  day  that  the  ordinary,  sim- 
ple citizen,  who  is  not  in  any  of  the  circles  ex- 
cept his  own  little  one,  and  who  is  not  given  to 
putting  himself  forward  at  all,  has  a  chance  to 
spend  an  hour  with  Dr.  Holmes,  or  see  Dr.  Phil- 
lips Brooks  with  a  little  girl  in  his  arms,  and 
talk  to  Mrs.  Howe  without  the  suspicion  of  in- 
trusion. It  was  certainly  a  most  charming 
sight,  that  at  the  parlors  of  the  kindergarten 
the  other  day.  Dr.  Holmes  was  hobnobbing  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  with  Helen  Kellar,  who 
is,  by  the  wav,  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
She  recited,  privately,  to  him,  his  poem  "Spring 
is  Come,"  before  she  recited  two  stanzas 
of  it  to  the  audience,  and  said,  in  her  poor,  hol- 
low, almost  unearthly  but  very  happy  voice, 
many  things  which  were  witty  and  interest- 
ing; for  that  Helen  Kellar  is  a  wit  no  one 
can  possibly  doubt  who  has  ever  talked  much 
with  her.  Not  long  ago  she  told  a  gentleman 
who  was  calling  upon  her  that  she  was  study- 
ing "political  economy  and  civil  government" 
—these  big  words,  by  the  way,  rolling  out  while 
she  kept  her  finger  lightly  at  her  throat,  as  if  to 
feel  with  that  whether  she  were  speaking.  The 
visitor  expressed  a  great  deal  of  surprise,  and 
asked  this  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  of  ten, who 
so  recently  was  in  complete  ignorance  that 
human  beings  communicated  with  one  another, 
"Do  you  understand  about  parties  and  poli- 
tics?" "Oh,  yes— a  little."  sho  said,  modestly. 
'Well,  which  are  you,  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat?" This  was  an  impertinent  question ;  and 
Helen  seemed  to  have  some  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that,  in  politics,  she  was  a  long  way 
from  home.  She  smiled  signiticanthr,  and.with 
finger  again  at  her  throat,  answered,  "I— am— 
oa— the— fence  1" 

+  +  •{- 

It  is  needless  to  ask  how  many^girls,  not  yet 
ten  years  old,  would  have  had  the  sagacity  to 
make  such  an  answer.  But  with  Helen,  keen 
and  intelligent  speeches  are  the  rule ;  but  she 
can  neither  hear  them  herself  nor  the  nice 
things  that  other  people  say  to  her.  Imagine, 
reader,  an  epigrammatic  remark  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
spelled  out  to  you.  letter  by  letter,  at  the  tips  of 
your  fingers,  while  you  reply  without  hearing 
the  sound  of  your  own  voice!  But  with  Helen 
Kellar,  this  means  of  communication  is  all  that 
there  is ;  and  it  is  with  her  a  joyful  opening  up 
of  all  the  delights  of  the  world.  She  stood— 
during  the  hour  at  the  kindergarten,  Monday 
afternoon,  before  the  speochmaking  and  sing- 
ing began  in  the  upper  hall — the  centre  of  an 
admiring  group,  intently  engaged  in  conversing 
with  as  many  people  as  she  could  get  into  com- 
munication with.  Now  and  then  solid  little 
Tommy  Stringer  drifted  to  her  arms,  and  she 
showed  her  remarkable  physical  growth  and 
strength  by  standing  erect  with  this  very  heavy 
boy  of  five  in  her  arms,  and  keeping  on  with 
her  little  reception  as  if  it  were  quite  an  ordi- 
nary matter. 

+  +  + 

Nothing  could  be  more  pathetic  than  the  sight 
of  Helen  Kellar  with  Tommy  Stringer  in  her 
arms.  Suppose  you  wore  born  in  a  world  of  to- 
tal darkness  and  silence,  where  you  groped 
about  helplessly,  stupidly,  knowing  nothing, 
feeling  all  alone.  Then  suppose  you  were  led 
out  of  this  dark,  silent  world,  into  one  which 
was  not  so  dark  and  silent,  and  talked  with 
many  kind  people  about  you,  and  felt  a  new  life 
welling  in  upon  you.  But  you  know  that  there 
arc  still  others  back  in  the  dark  world  from 
whence  you  came,  and  by  aud  by  an  opportu- 
nity comes  for  you  to  take  one  of  these  people 
by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  out  as  well.  Would 
not  the  proceeding  bo  one  of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm with  you?  This  is  what  Helen  Kellar 
is  doing  for  Tommy  Stringer.  She  has  not  yet 
got  him  out,  for  Tommy's  discoveries  so  far  are 
limited  to  the  knowledge  that  there  are  people 
all  about  him,  who  will  hold  him  in  their  arms 
and  be  kind  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  happily 
abandons  himself,  now  and  then  eagerly  reach- 
ing out  for  the  next  pair  of  arms  with  affection- 
ate curiosity.  Tommy  knows  that  ho  has  got 
into  a  very  good  place,  but  that  is  about  all  that 
he  does  know  about  it  yet.  Thanks  to  Helen's 
kindness,  ho  is  likely  to  know  much  more  by 
and  by. 

+  +  + 

While  Dr.  Holmes  devoted  himself  to  Helen 
Kellar,  Dr.  Brooks  hobnobbed  with  Edith 
Thomas.     Edith,    though   a   little   older  than 


Helen  Keller,  is  perhaps  not  so  precocious  and 
not  so  readily  sympathetic ;  but  her  gifts  are 
deemed  by  her  teachers  quite  equal  to  Helen's, 
and  possibly  even  superior  to  them.  She  is  a 
self-possessed,  well-balanced,  thoroughly  capa- 
ble girl,  and  will  hold  her  own  in  the  world. 
It  is  even  harder  to  realize  that  she 
is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  than  it  is 
that  Helen  Kellar  has  this  threefold 
affliction.  It  is  plain  enough,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  latest  comer  but  one— little  Willie 
Robins  of  Texas  — the  little  half  Swedish 
girl  whose  taming  is  yet  to  come.  Willie  seems 
naturally  capable,  and  learns  so  readily  that 
she  can  already  articulate  "mamma"  with  a 
better,  more  natural  voice  than  Helen  Keller's; 
but  she  has  been  in  the  kindergarten  but  two 
or  three  months,  and  is  not  yet  rid  of  the  wild- 
ness  and  impatience  of  her  former  life.  It  is  a 
startling  thing  to  reflect  upon  the  number  of 
excellent  intelligences  that  have  come  into  the 
world  and  been  totally  lost  to  it  before  Dr. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos  came.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Dr.  Howe's  work  with  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Helen  Kellar  might  have  remained  in 
darkness ;  and  now  there  are  here  in  Boston 
four  of  these  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children 
undergoing  instruction  at  once.  How  many 
more  of  them  are  there  in  the  world,  languish- 
ing in  almshouses  or  neglected  in  poor  families? 

+    TT   + 

There  is  some  little  danger,  perhaps,  that  tho 
children  who  are  merely  blind,  but  whose  ears 
are  open  to  all  the  sounds  of  the  world,  will  be 
to  some  extent  forgotten  in  the  strong  interest 
in  these  triple  unfortunates.  But  this  certain- 
ly should  not  be  so.  Boston  is  alone  in  the 
world  in  the  possession  of  this  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  not 
well  maintained.  It  is  not,  moreover,  merely  a 
matter  of  maintaining  what  we  have  got ;  if  the 
n.copLe  who  have  founded  it  are  to  do  their  full 
duty,  as  they  propose  to  do,  it  must  grow.  Is  it 
possible  to  turn  away  the  blind  children  who 
knock  at  the  door  for  admission?  It  is  inevita- 
ble that  another  building  shall  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  present  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain ;  and  when  it  is  there  it  must  be  main- 
tained. Of  all  the  avenues  for  the  gener- 
osity of  our  people,  nothing  offers  that 
is  more  worthy  and  noble  than  this; 
there  is  nowhere  a  work  whero  contributions 
show  such  substantial  and  ready  results.  It  is 
not  alone  the  rich  who  maintain  this  kindergar- 
ten, for  the  contributions  of  poor  people's  dollars 
and  dimes  are  as  welcome  as  any  other.  There  is  a 
sort  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  people  which 
says,  "Well,  I  must  leave  charity  of  this  kind  to 
the  rich ;  it  is  none  of  my  affair."  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  rich  to  give,  and  they  ought  to  give 
abundantly  to  an  institution  like  this  kinder- 
garten; but  there  is  a  vast  deal  that  may  be 
done  with  the  five-dollar  bills  and  the  silver  dol- 
lars of  the  less  fortunate. 


THURSDAY  MORNING.  APRIL  23. 


MR.  MANSFIELD'S  GENEROSITY  ACKNOWL- 
EDGED. 

The  members  of  the  Ladies' Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  de- 
sire to  express  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Richard  Mauslield's  generous  contribution  of 
£552  08,  the  proceeds  of  the  benefit  perform- 
ance at  the  Globe  Theatre  ou  YVeduesday 
afternoon. 

Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  An- 
drew. Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  John 
Eliiott,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Esther 
Fiske,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Miss  Olga 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Laura  Nor- 
cross,  Miss  Edith  liotch.  Miss  Annie  0.  War- 
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LARGE  BEQUESTS. 

Many  Boston  Institutions  Endowed  by  tha 
Late  Royal  W.  Turner. 

Dedham,  April  24. -The  will  of  Royal  W 
Turner,  late  of  Randolph,  was  filed  for  probate 
I  this  afternoon  in  the  Norfolk  Registry.    In  it 
1  the  deceased  makes  the  following  public  be- 
quests: 

Central  Cemetery  Association.  Randolph, 
St 000;  parsonage  fund  for  the  First  Parish 
Church,  Randolph,  $2000;  Seamen's  Friend 
Society.  Boston.  $2000;  the  Little  Wanderers' 
llome,  Boston,  $2000;  Kindergarten  for  tha 
Blind,  Boston,  83000. 

t  A  P"rli?n  of  his  estate  is  created  a  trust 
fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  his  wife.  On  her  death  this 
trust  fund  is  to  be  distributed  as  follows- 

One-tenth  thereof  to  the  Kinderganen  for 
the  blind.  Boston  ;  one-tenth  to  the  Home  for 
Aged  Couples,  Boston  oue-tenth  to  Massa- 
chusetts Geueial  Hospital,  Boston:  oue-tenth. 
to  seamen's  ;■  riend  .society,  Boston:  one-tenth 
to  lamer  Library.  Randolph;  five-tenths,  pro 
rata,  among  remaining  heirs  then  living.  Tha 
Gilman  B.  DuBoi* 
ol  Boston  and  J.  White  Belcher  of  Randolph. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING.  APRIL  25. 


LAKGK  BtQUE&TS.  ~ 

Many  Boston  Institutions  Endowed  by  th« 
Lute  Royal  W.  Turner. 

Dedham,  April  24.— The  will  of  Roval  W. 
Turner,  late  of  Randolph,  was  tiled  for  probata 
this  afternoon  iu  the  Norfolk  Registry.  In  it 
the  deceased  makes  the  following:  public  be- 
quests: 

Central  Cemetery  Association,  Randolph. 
$1000;  parsonage  fund  for  the  First  Parish 
Church,  Randolph,  $2000:  Seamen's  Friend 
Society.  Boston,  $2000;  the  Little  Wanderers' 
Home,  Boston.  $2000;  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  Boston,  $3000. 

A  portion  of  his  estate  is  created  a  trust 
fund,  the  income  of  wliich  is  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  bis  wife.  On  her  death  this 
trust  fund  is  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

One-tenth  thereof  to  the  Kinderirarien  for 
the  Blind,  Boston ;  one-tenth  to  the  Home  for 
Aued  Couples,  Boston:  one-tenth  to  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hosuital,  Boston:  one-tenth 
to  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  Boston;  on«-teuth 
to  turner  Library.  Randolph:  five-tenths,  pro 
rata,  among  remaining  heirs  tiiea  living.  The 
executors  and  trustees  are  Giluian  B.  DuBois 
of  Boston  and  J.  White  Belcher  of  Randolph. 


SATURDAY.    APRIL    25,    1891. 


MaitnamDton  Dailu  Herald 

==APItfL    25,    1891  j= 

The  Herald's  Interesting  Boston 
Letter. 

Boston,  April  24th,  '91. 
These  charming  spring  days  are  full  of 
soft  beauty,  there  is  a  tender  touch  of 
bounding  life-  in  the  air,  the  breeze 
sweeps  over  the  early  flowers,  wafting  a 
perfume  into  the  house,  which  is  unap- 
proachable at  any  other  season.  The 
frogs  are  very  musical  at  night  and  dur- 
ing the  warm  afternoon  there  is  a 
dreamy  tone  about  the  very  atmosphere, 
which  is  full  of  delight  to  those  who  love 
nature  and  her  moods.  This  delightful 
spring  glimpse  is  in  Boston,  but  on  the 
outskirts,  where  long  rows  of  trees  droop 
their  graceful  branches  over  the  road- 
way, where  gray  squirrels  live  happily 


The  will  of  Royal  W.  Turner,  .late  of  Ran- 
dolph, makes  the  following  bequests:  Central 
Cemetery  Association  of  Randolph,  $1000;  par- 
sonage fund  for  the  First  Parish  church  of  Ran- 
dolph, $2000;  Seaman's  Friend  Society  of 
Boston,  $2000 ;  the  Little  Wanderers'  Home  of 
Boston,  $2000;  Boston  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  $3000.  A  part  of  the  estate  is  made  a 
trust  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  he  used 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife.  On  her  death  this 
trust  fund  is  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  One- 
tenth  each  to  the  Boston  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  the  Home  for  Aged  Couples  at  Boston, 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  Sea- 
man's Friend  Society  and  the  Turner  Library 
at  Randolph,  and  one-half,  pro  rata,  among  the 
surviving  heirs. 

Under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Richard- 
son, who  died  Dec.  30, 1890,  there  has  been  a 
l  distribution  of  about  $100,000  to  charities 
[  under  the  direction  of  Augustus  Russ  and 
Henry  D.  Dupee,  the  executors  of  the  estate. 
The  sum  of  $30,000  was  left  to  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  a  like  sum  to  the 
Institute  of  Technology  for  the  Industrali 
Chemical  Department.  Mrs.  Richardson  also 
left  three  bequests  of  $10,000  each  to  the  fol- 
lowing-named institutions :  The  Children's  Hos- 
pital, the  Barnard  Memorial,  formerly  Warren 
Street  Chapel,  and  the  Home  for  Aged  Women. 
After  paying  these  legacies  and  those  to  indi- 
viduals the  residue  of  the  estate  was  left  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  to  which 
$39,500  has  already  been  paid.  Nearly  $1000 
now  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  executors  for 
contingencies,  but  all  this  sum  will  undoubted- 
ly be  paid  oyer  to  the  last-named  institution,  as 
well. 


and  frisk  across    the    lawns    without  a 
fear,  although  within  three  hundred  feet 
of  the    squirrels'    home    the    Longwood 
cars  pass  every  twenty  minutes,  and  not 
far  off  the  Boston  &    Albany    road   run 
their  splendid  trains.      The   new    Park 
system,  which  will  do  so    much  for  this 
city,  come  very  near,  and  within    a  few 
years  we    shall   have  a   fine    expanse  of 
park,  with  driveways  of  wondrous  beau 
ty  threading  their  way  over  picturesque 
bridges  and  amid  floral  beauties  seldom 
equalled.    Just  now  it  seems  as  though 
the  concentrated   beauty    of  the   floral 
kingdom  had    settled   over  our   puDlic 
garden,  for  thousands  of  blossoms  nestle 
in  the    quaint   corners    and   guard   the 
long  walks,  while  about   the  base  of  the 
Washington  monument  there  is  an  array 
of  hyacinth,  tulips,  and  pansies,    whose 
loveliness  could  not  be  exceeded,  for  the 
coJoring  is  so  dainty,  the  blooms    are  so 
perfect,  the  arrangement   is  so   pictur- 
esque and  pleasing,  while  standing,  as  it 
were,  on  this  glorious  mat  of  living  color 
is  the  magnificent   horse   whose   proud 
head  seems  to  be  nodding  recognition  to 
his  admirers,  as  they  gather  before  him 
to  admire  the  figure  of  George  Washing- 
ton, whom  he  carries.    This  is  consider- 
ed one  of  the  finest  equestrian  statues 
of  Washington  ever  made  and  surely  the 
location  is  wonderfully  fine,  as  steed  and 
rider  face  the  west,  and  sometimes  when 
the  strong  light    sweeping    on    touches 
those  faces   they    seem  almost   instinct 
with  life.    The    spirit    of    Washington 
lives  so  stronglv  that  it  must  touch  With 
power  the  hearts  of  those    day    laborers 
who,  on    bended   knee,    arrange    those 
beds  of  bloom,  and  our   city   forester,  a 
foreigner  by  birth.bestowsthe  strongest, 
brightest  touches  of  beauty   on  the  spot 
dear  to  ali    Bostonians,    the  Mecca   of 
Americans. 

The  power  of  sympathy,  the  power  to 
make  others  see  with  our  eyes,  to  feel 
our  thoughts,  to  act  with  us  when  our 
hearts  are  true,  our  sympathies  warm, 
was  never  shown  more  strongly  than  .by 
the  work  done  at  the  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston, 
where  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe  carried  so 
much  of  brightness  and  happiness  to 
blind  lives,  during  the  years  of  his  life 
devoted  to  this  work,  when  he  gave  to 
Laura  Bridgman  the  power  to  live  more 
fully  the  life  within  her,  to  speak,  act 
and  almost  see  through  the  iips  of  her 
sensitive,  trained  fingers.  Dr  Howe  and 
his  family  used  to  spend  many  months 
of  the  year  at  the  South  Boston  school, 
and  they  also  had  a  pretty  cottage  close 
by,  where  wild  flowers  and  trees  made  a 
perfect  bower  of  beauty,  and  where  the 
sun  sent  long  rays  of  brightness  during 
the  summer  afternoons,  and  the  last 
good  night  of  the  sun  came  by  a  bit  of 
reflection  from  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
where  the  water  tossed  just  enough  to 
catch  a  last  bit  of  color.  It  was  here  in 
this  ideal  nook  that  Dr  Howe  lived  with 
his  family  sometimes,  for  the  Howes 
possessed  a  stately  house  on  Beacon  Hill 
and  a  cottage  at  Newport  also.  The  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  house  was  Julia  R. 
Howe,  who  married  M.  Anagnos,  a 
Greek,  and  after  Dr  Howe's  death  Mr 
and  Mrs  Anagnos  lived  at  tha  school, 
and  Mrs  Anagnos  seemed  to  be  full  of 
devotion  to  the  younger  pupils.  She 
would  listen  to  them  sometimes  with  a 
far-away  expression  in  her  dark  blue 
eyes,  which  made  one  feel  that  she  was 
gathering  inspiration  for  the  eyes  whose 


sight  was  veiled,  while  the  tender  toucn  i 
of  her  hand  was  like  a  benediction  to  the  J 
pupils,  who  loved  her  and  felt  her  sym-  I 
pathetic  interest.    At  the  school  young 
children  could  not  be  received,  there  was 
no  room,    no  provision  for  them.      Just 
how  it  started  I  never  knew,   but  there 
was   a  request  for  a  kindergarten   for 
blind  children,  a  plea  for  the  little  lives 
whose  darkness  was  terrible  to  bear,  and 
at  last  classes  were  started,  small  classes, 
whose   success    demonstrated    that    the 
system  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  which  had 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  children: 
who   can    see,    would  accomplish  even 
more  for  those  who  could  not  see.      A 
department  for  kindergarten  work  was 
talked   of,    a    building  was    suggested, 
then  came  the  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Mrs  Anagnos,  which  seemed  to  take 
the  heart  out  of   the  work,    and   many 
wondered   if   M.  Anagnos    could    rally 
from  this    blow  and  carry  forward  the 
work,    whose  interest  laid  so  near  the 
heart  of  that  woman  who  was  an  inspi- 
ration to  many ;    but  he  did  rally,  and 
his  work  must  be  a  memorial  of  love  to 
her  who  had  gone  before,  for  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  the  work  a  great  success  and  the 
demands  increasing,  while  the  tireless 
worker,  the  devoted  and  beloved  director 
is  M.  Anagnos,  who  possesses  the  love  of 
the   children   to  a  remarkable   degree. 

"March  15,1887,  the  legislature  passed  an 
act,  authorizing  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
to  hold  additional  estate  for  the  purpose 
of  a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  this 
department  to  be  under  the  direction 
and  management  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  this  corporation."  This  home 
was  erected  in  1886,  is  one  of  three  or 
four  buildings  contemplated  in  the  plan, 
and  for  which  places  are  provided 
in  the  laying  out  of  the  domain.  The 
work  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
now  more  roorn  is  necessary  to  receive 
the  tiny  people  whose  refuge  this  is,  and 
everyone  who  can  see  the  bright  home, 
the  happy  freedom  of  the  child-en, 
tered  and  instructed  there,  must  feel 
glad  to  assist  in  this  work.  Four  re- 
markable cases  are  grouped  at  the  Insti- 
tution. Helen  Keller,  who  is  quite  a  tall 
girl  now,  bright, sympathetic  and  loving, 
developing  in  a  wonderful  fashion 
through  the  loving  comanionship  and 
practical  guidance  of  her  teacher,  Miss 
Annie  Sullivan  ;  Edith  Thomas,  who  is 
very  teachable,  and  develops  in  a  most 
gratifying  way  under  the  skillful  care  of 
Miss  Harriett  M.  Markham  ;  Wil'ie  Eliz- 
abeth Robin,  who  is  a  pretty  child  of 
seven  summers,  coming  to  the  Kinder- 
garten last  December,  with  absolutely 
no  power  of  expression,  but  who  is  show- 
ing most  admirable  traits  and  wonderful 
progress,  as  led  by  the  skillful,  tender 
touch  of  her  special  teacher,  Miss  Effie 
J.  Thayer ;  Tommy  Stringer,  a  baby  boy 
of  five,  helpless  as  a  tiny  baby,  who  was 
rescued  from  the  almshouse  and  brought 
here  largely  through  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  him  by  Helen  Keller.  This 
quartette  are  deaf  and  blind,  but  their 
bright  happy  faces  denote  that  the  in- 
telligence within  is  gaining  power,  and 
their  actions  prove  that  the  power  of  ex- 
pression can  be  cultivated,  as  all  the  pu- 
pils but  Tommy  show  remarkable  de- 
velopment, and  Helen  Keller  says,  "Wait 
till  next  spring  and  then  see  Tommy." 


Anyone  who  wishes  to  please  Helen  Kel- 
ler very  much  can  send  her  a  contribu- 
tion for  Tommy,  whose  welfare  is  very 
dear  to  her. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  20  tbe  Ladies'  j 
Visiting  committee  held  a  reception  at 
the  Kindergarten,  and  the  occasion  was 
full  of  interest,  as  many  friends  gathered 
in  the  parlors,  where  all  the  blind  deaf 
mutes  were  grouped,  while  the  blind 
children  were  busy  in  their  class  rooms, 
and  later  adjourned  to  the  gymnasium, 
where  exercises  were  given  by  the  chil- 
dren to  the  delight  of  hosts  of  friends. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  corners  was 
that  occupied  by  Erne  Thayer  and~her 
pretty  charge,  little  Willie  Robin.  Miss 
Effie  is  a  bright,  lovable  girl,  and  her 
charge,little  Willie, clung  to  her  with  the 
most  charming  devotion,  and  the  little 
girl  was  extremely  lovely  and  attractive, 
gowned  in  soft  wine-color  with  lace, 
trimmings,  her  long  fair  hair  falling  in 
a  picturesque  fashion  over  her  shoulders, 
the  little  face  full  of  tenderness,  the 
pleading  blue  e}Tes  which  could  not  see, 
the  round,  dimpled  cheeks  flushed  a  lit- 
tle by  the  unwonted  bustle  going  on, and 
which  the  children  seemed  to  feel  strong- 
ly. Pretty  little  Willie  clung  to  Miss 
Effie's  hand,  who  occasionally  said  to  her 
on  her  hand,  ';You  are  amoDg  friends, 
dear,"  at  the  same  time  putting  her  arm 
about  the  little  one  in  a  very  reassuring 
fashion. 

Miss  Genevra  Hill,  of  Williamsburg, 
cousin  of  Miss  Thayer,  was  a  guest  at 
the  reception,  where  the  most  notable 
people  were  Rev  Phillips  Brooks,  always 
first  in  all  good  work  ;  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  whose  popularity  and  gracious 
presence  grow  stronger  every  year  ;  Rev 
Andrew  Peabody,  the  pet  of  Harvard 
men ;  Samuel  Eliot,  the  educational 
leader;  Rev  Dr  Ellis,  the  bestower  of 
bountiful  charities,  Mrs  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  Mrs  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Dr 
Codman  and  hundreds  of  people  promi- 
nent in  social,  literary  and  charitable 
life. 

This  work  must  be  a  work  of  love  to 
succeed,  and  that  it  is  such  is  shown  by 
the  loving  devotion  of  these  teachers,  by 
the  loving  responsiveness  of  the  pupils, 
from  whose  sealed  senses  the  barriers 

seem  to  melt  by  the  determined  applica- 
tion of  trained  educational  torches, 
through  whose  open  channels  the  strong 
current  of  help  is  pouring,  from  kinder- 
garten work,  thoroughly  done. 

During  these  bright  spring  days  Eliza- 
beth Peabody,the  woman  through  whom 
kindergarten  work  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  sits  quietly  in  her 
home,  manifesting  only  occasional  inter- 
est in  her  friends,  brightening  more 
quickly  at  mention  of  the  kindergarten 
than  anything  else.  Miss  Peabody  is 
over  eighty  years  of  age  and  slowly  enter- 
ing the  shadows  which  hide  from  us  the 
entrance  into  a  larger  life.  She  is  sur- 
rounded by  friends,  her  wants  are  an- 
ticipated, and  she  has  only  to  ask  for  a 
thing  and  have  hosts  of  devoted  friends 
respond  to  her.  Miss  Peabody  has  main- 
tained her  interest  in  kindergarten  work, 
being  greatly  interested  in  this  work 
among  Indian  children,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  blind.  The  natural,  simple 
methods  are  full  of  practical  beauty,  and 
American  homes  owe  much  to  the  devo- 
tion of  Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  teacher, 
philanthropist,  and  friend  of  childhood. 
Marion  A.  McBride. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  APR.  30,  1891. 
WILLIE    ROBINW  PROGRESS. 


The  Elind  Deaf  Mute  Has  Learned  150 
Words  During  Her  Four  Months  Tuition 
—The  Awakeninar  of  a  Seal. 

Little  Willie  Robin,  the  deaf,  dumb  a«d 
blind  Texas  girl  at  the  Jamaica  Plain 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  is  making 
rapid  advancement  under  the  careful  tui- 
tion which  she  i3  receiving.  She  has  bean 
at  tha  Jamaica  Plain  institution  a  little 
over  four  months,  and  the  12  words  which 
she  acquired  within  a  few  weeKS 
after  her  admission  have  expanded  into  a 
vocabulary  of  150  words,  fcihe  uses  short 
sentences  and  knows  by  name  a  number  of 
people,  including  most  of  the  pupils  of 
the  kindergarten.  One  of  the  pupils  left 
the  institution  the  other  day,  and  Willie 
missing  her,  spelt  out  her  name  a  number 
of  times. 

Willie  is  a  ehild  of  strong  attachmemts. 
One  of  her  greatest  friends  is  Mr.  Anagnos. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  superintendent 
visited  the  kindergarten  on  a  rainy  day, 
Willie  was  much  troubled  because  he  did 
not  wear  rubbers.  When  Willie's  bed 
hour  arrives  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Anagnos' 
weekly  visit,  the  child  always  eets  the 
superintendent's  hat  and  coat  as 
an  intimation  that  it  is  time,  toe,  for 
him  to  so.  Willie  became  very  fond 
of  Helen  Keller  during  the  latter's  recent  stay 
at  the  kindergarten.  She  is  happy  with  all  the 
Children  and  enjovs  much  her  play  with  them. 
That  she  ts  warmly  attached  to  her  teacher, 
Miss  Thayer,  goes  without  saying.  Becoming 
aware  the  other  day  that  Miss  Thayer  was  going 
out,  she  took  her  stand  in  the  doorway,  with  her 
hands  tightly  grasping  tne  Jambs,  ready  to  dis- 
pute her  teacher's  passage.  It  is  not  wholly 
clear  yet  .iust  how  Willie  recogni'.cs  the  people 
whom  she  knows.  Some  persons  she  appears  to 
recognize  by  a  species  of  intuition,  not  depend- 
ing much  upon  touch. 

Willie  takes  the  kindergarten  work  like  the 
other  children  who  are  only  blind.  She  will  not 
begin  her  reading  for  a  year  vet.  She  will  not 
be  seven  until  next  July  and  there  is  plenty  of 
time.  She  is  given  an  object  lesson  every  day 
an  I  has  become  familiar  with  the  different  parts 
of  her  head  and  body.  That  Willie  knows  what 
a  nose  is  was  manifested  very  amusingly,  she  was 
very  anxious  to  see  a  baby  and  would  often  spell 
the  word  "i,aby."  Finally  she  took  to  modelling 
a  baby  ia  clay.  The  image  was  a  rough  one,  but 
It  was"  plain  what  it  was  intended  to  represent. 
One  thing,  however,  puz/.led  the  on-lookers. 
Willie  had  fashioned  an  additional  member  for 
the  "(.any"  large  enough  to  answer  for  an  extra 
arm  or  leg.  it  was  not  until  the  child  spelt  out 
the  word  "nose,''  a»d  indicated  by  signs  its 
position  on  the  lace,  that  the  use  of  the  remark- 
able member  which  she  had  designed  became 
apparent. 

The  daily  routine  of  Willie's  life  Is  quite  a 
busy  one,  although  not  too  busy.  After  break- 
last  and  prayers,  she  maites  up  her  bed.  an  1  at 
0  she  is  generally  given  some  little  lesson  in 
numbers.  The  next  hour  is  suent  out  of  deors 
when  the  weather  permits.  Gymnastics  and 
kindergarten  games  in  the  hall  with  the  other 
children  follow,  and  at  12  comes  Kinder 
gift  work  in  a  class  with  other  children. 
Dinner  Is  at  1  o'clock,  and  at  2  there  is  another 
obiect  lesson,  followed  ac  3  by  more  kinder- 
garten work. 

Willie  is  In  good  health  and  Is  much  Improved 
in  appearance  since  coining  to  the  Jamaica 
Plain  kindergarten.  She  is  a  bright  and  aflee- 
ttenate  child,  and  now  that  the  door  of  her  mind 
has  been  opened,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  reflect  as  much  credit  upon  her 
Instructors  as  have  Helen  Kelier  and  Kdith 
Thomas. 

— ■ 
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3  7. 


LITTLE  TOMMY  STRINGER. 
The  following  acknowledgment  of  subscrip- 
tions comes,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
Helen  Keller,  in  which  she  says:  "Will  you 
please  tell  the  loving  little  children  and  their 
friends  who  are  working  for  Tommy  that  he  is 
as  happy  and  playful  as  a  little  kitten.  He  has 
found  out  that  the  world  is  full  of  loving 
friends,  so  he  climbs  into  everybody's  arms 
and  is  ouite  content  if  his  friends  love  him. 
He  has  learned  to  walk  and  to  feed  himself, 
and  to  get  into  all  sorts  of  mischief  when  his 
teacher  is  not  watching  him.  1  am  sure  the 
little  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  helping 
make  little  Tom's  life  happy  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  he  has  a  bright,  intelligent  face  and 
two  dimpled,  b\by-like  hands.  I  hope  the 
children  who  see  and  hear  will  continue  to 
work  for  him  until  his  fund  is  completed,  and 
education  has  rilled  his  soul  with  light  and 
music." 

■We  acknowledge  the  receiot  of  the  follow- 
ing donations  and  annual  subscriptions  for  the 
education  of  Tommy  Stringer: 

Mrs.  John  C.  1  hillips ,?100  00 

Miss  L.  T.  Coasweli 50 

Ellen  I).  Koueit  and  Henry  Hello \vs B  50 

Ellen  1).  Bellows,  second  contribution 5  10 

Helen  Keller 1  00 

Geoege  0.  Goodhue,  Canada 10  00 

Miss  Fanny  L.  Mairett t . .        1  00 

Hiss  Lee 6  00 

'the  Iter.  Phillips  Brooks 10  00 

Harry  Monlagulcr SO 

A  liiend I  00 

For  the  fund 2  00 

Miss  -May  Motfc-SmHB sj  00 

Miss  Annette  1*.  Koseis 4  00 

Miss   .Mary   C.   Coffin  and   Mrs.   L.    C.  Davis-' 

through  Helen  Keller 4  00 

Miss  G.  Lowell 5  00 

A  friend 50 

A  friend 50 

Through  Dr.  Eliot 7  00 

Miss  Edith  Rolen 50  00 

SI  is*  M.  I).  Mixter 20  00 

Through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack 27  00 

S3  is.  J  alms  Eichbei'g 5  00 

11.  15.  Barney 1  00 

J  udy 2  00 

Mrs.  Lucas  Gushing 1  00 

The  Kev.  Dr.  George  E  Ellis 100  00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell 100  00 

Benjamin  Foss.  Jamaica  Plain G  27 

Sammy  and  Johimv  Morison 5  00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  C 10  UO 

Mary  (".  Learned.  New  London,  Conn 5  00 

Mrs.  Wade.  Lexington 6  00 

Six  of  Helen's  friends 4  00 

PuDlis    of   Miss    Ellen    J.   Harding's    private 

school,  Jamaica  Plain 30  00 

Tennessee  Deaf-mute  Helpers   through   Mrs, 

L.  A.  Houghton 10  25 

Cash  through  Mr.  Jackson 5  00 

Through  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society 2  00 

Miss  Helen  Hoaly 5  00 

Miss  Edith  Lnce,  five  years  in  advance 6  00 

Mile.  Peyraud.  annual 1  00  ' 

Miss  May  Whitwell,  annual 1  00 

Mrg.  Dudley  ITckmnn,  annual 10  00 

Miss   Lucy,  Joim   and  ltosaniond  Saltonstall. 

annual 20  00 

Thomas  K.  Parker,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,   an- 
nual          1  00 


Total $596  12 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Helen 
Keller  or  by  M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston, 


1        <ynayt  (>./$?/', 


EDITH  THOMAS'S  HANDIWORK. 

Wonderful  Skill  of  the  Little  Blind  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Girl. 

Those  who  visited  the  interesting  exhibition 
which  was  recently  held  in  the  English  High 
School  were  apt  to  pass  by  a  little  collection  of 
articles  among  the  sloyd  exhibits  which  were 
fully  as  interesting  as  anything  shown.  The 
visitor  who  glanced  at  them  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner would  discover  little  that  was  striking;  but 
after  reading  the  name  attached  and  seeing 
that  they  were  made  by  Edith  M.  Thomas,  the 
little  blind,  rieaf  and  dumb  girl,  their  excellence 
of  workmanship  seems  but  little  less  than  mirac- 
ulous. As  the  writer  was  inspecting  tho  exhi- 
bition, he  met  Gustave  Larson,  the  teacher  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  extension  of  sloyd  in- 
struction in  Boston,  and  very  naturally  the  con. 
versation  turned  upon  his  interesting  pupil  and 
her  work,  and  an  invitation  was  Riven  to  watch 
her  at  he  weokly  lesson. 

Over  the  Warren  Street  Chapel  on  Warrenton 
street  is  a  room  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  in- 
struction in  sloyd  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Shaw, 
who.  as  is  well  known,  has  had  instruction  in 
this  valuable  branch  introduced  into  the  fol- 
lowing -  named  institutions  :  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Westborough  Reform 
School,  common  school  in  Roxbury,  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Plain 
but  serviceable  benches  thoroughly  equipped 
with  tools  aro  ranged  in  double  line  the  length 
of  the  room,  and    the   walls    have   cabinets  in 


which  are  placed  the  original  Swedish  models 
for  sloyd  ana  specimens  of  dainty  wood  carving 
executed  by  Mr.  Larson  himself,  while  above 
them  hang  drawings  illustrating  the  correct 
positions  to  be  assumed  while  working  at  the 
different  models. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Larson  has  given  instruc- 
tion to  more  than  160  public-school  teachers,  as 
well  as  to  100  boys  or  more  from  the  Brimmer 
School,  and  upon  the  afternoon  of  the  visit  the 
room  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  normal 
class  composed  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
who  wore  engaged  in  an  examination  in  me- 
chanical drawing,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lar- 
son's system,  is  an  invaluable  accompaniment 
of  the  practical  exercises  in  wood  work.  At 
one  of  the  desks  a  blind  man  was  engaged 
in  work  under  the  careful  instruction  of  Mr. 
Larson,  using  the  tools  with  amazing  delicacy 
and  accuracy. 

It  was  half-past  three  when  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  room  opened  to  admit  a  young  lady 
accompanying  a  little  girl.  This  was  Miss  Har- 
riet M.  Markham  with  her  interesting  pupil, 
who  is  the  pet  of  the  class,  as  was  attested  by 
the  smiles  of  mingled  pleasure  and  pity  that 
came  to  the  faces  of  those  near  by  who  looked 
up  at  her  entrance.  Mr.  Larson  was  close  at 
hand  and  stepped  to  her  side.  It  only  required 
one  touch  to  tell  her  that  this  was  the  teacher 
whom  she  loves  so  dearly,  and  she  could  hardly 
contain  her  joy.  Her  expressive,  almost  beau- 
tiful face  lighted  up  with  joy,  and  she  reached 
up  to  kiss  him  while  her  fingers  moved  like 
lightning  with  the  messages  which  she  wished 
Miss  Markham  to  interpret  to  Mr.  Larson.  To 
communicate  with  others  she  uses  the  one- 
hand  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  and  to  receive 
communications  from  others  she  curves  her  lit- 
tle hand,  and  her  delicate  touch  catches  the 
different  letters  as  they  are  made  according 
to  the  same  system.  Her  principal  regret  has 
been  that  Mr.  Larson  has  not  yet  learned  the 
alphabet,  and  almost  every  day  she  takes  his 
hand  in  her  own,  turning  his  fingers  to  form 
the  different  letters. 

As  she  took  up  her  cloak  and  hat  she  showed 
Mr.  Larson  a  necklace  of  beads  which  she  had 
strung,  and  which,  unknown  to  Miss  Markham, 
she  had  put  on  expre'ssly  to  show  to  him.  Then 
her  lingers  told  the  story  of  her  watch,  which 
Miss  Markham  repeated.  It  seems  that  she 
wanted  a  watch,  and  determined  to  earn  it 
herelf,  and  with  this  in'view  she  began  making 
little  pen-wipers  in  the  form  of  pond  lilies,  for 
which  she  found  a  ready  sale  at  twenty-five 
cents  each.  At  length  she  had  earned  enough 
to  buy  the  desired  watch,  and  that  very  morn- 
ng  she  had  got  it,  but  only  to  break  its  spring 
within  a  few  minutes,  land  the  story  of  her 
pleasure  and  her  subsequent  grief  was  what 
her  fingers  told  as  she  donned  her  long  apron 
preparatory  to  her  hour's  lesson. 

At  last  she  was  ready  and  Mr.  Larson  brought 
out  the  little  footstool  upon  which  she  was  at 
work  and  which  was  nearly  completed.  At  his 
instruction  Miss  Markham  told  her  that  the 
end  pieces  were  to  be  planed  down  to  fit  the 
length  of  the  stool  and  without  hesitation  she 
set  about  ber  work.  The  board  was  taken  in 
hand  and  she  turned  to  that  part  of  her  desk 
where  she  knew  her  plane  was  kept.  It  was 
hard  work  for  her  to  plane  the  hard  wood,  but 
she  persevered  in  it,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  compare  lengths  with  that  of  the  stool 
which  she  knew  they  must  match.  At  last  she 
had  precisely  the  right  length  and  with  a  smile 
of  pride  she  returned  the  plane  to  its  place  and 
came  to  Miss  Markham  for  further  instruc- 
tions. 

"Round  the  corners"  was  Mr.  Larson's  direc- 
tion and  nothing  more  was  necessary.  The  two 
side-pieces  were  pressed  tightly  and  exactly  to- 
gether and  placed  in  the  vise,  after  which  she 
went  to  the  corner  of  the  bench  where  she  knew 
her  sand-paper  was  to  be  found.  With  this  she 
carefully  rounded  the  edges  of  the  boards,  deli- 
cately fingering  it  at  times  to  see  if  the  curve 
was  being  made  as  it  should  be.  Then  the 
boards  were  turned  and  replaced  in  the  vise, 
where  the  other  corners  were  rounded  with  just 
the  same  accuracy.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
child,  blessed  with  the  gift  of  sight,  could  have 
done  this  little  bit  of  careful  workmanship  in 
as  perfect  a  manner  as  little  Edith  did,  trusting 
simply  to  her  delicacy  of  touch  as  a  guide. 

Now  the  side-pieces  were  to  be  nailed  to  the 
stool,  and  as  she  turned  for  hammer  and  nails 
Miss  Markham  narrated  the  story  of  her  first 
trial  with  a  hammer.  To  the  best  of  her  knowl- 
edge Edith  had  never  felt  of  a  hammer  before 
beginning  her  lessons  in  sloyd,  but  her  rare 
sense  taught  its  use  at  first  touch.  Grasping  it 
near  the  head  she  began  driving  the  nail  into 
the  board,  hitting  it  squarely  on  the  head. 
Without  any  previous  instruction,  she  felt  every 
moment  or  two  to  see  that  it  was  being  driven 
with  accuracy,  and  when  she  felt  that  it  had 
begun  to  slant  a  trifle  a  prompt  rap  was  given 
from  that  direction  to  correct  the  course. 

At  last  the  nails  and  hammer  were  brought, 
and  when  Mr.  Larsen  had  marked  with  an  awl 
the  points  at  which  they  should  be  driven, 
Edith  did  the  work  and  repeated  the  process 


upon  the  other  side-piece,  accurately  measuring 
the  distances  without  the  help  of  her  teacher. 
Before  she  had  entirely  completed  nailing  the 
side-pieces  to  the  stool  it  was  time  for  the  exer- 
cises to  close,  and  as  Miss  Markham  told  her 
that,  her  fingers  exclaimed  "Oh I  Ohl  Oh!"  and 
her  face  told  the  unwillingness  to  leave  her 
favorite  exercise.  A  moment's  insubordination 
followed  and  she  begged  that  she  might  stay 
until  she  had  finished  her  footstool,  but  when 
told  of  the  amount  of  work  that  remained  un- 
done she  reluctantly  put  up  her  tools.  One 
thing  still  remained  to  be  done,  and  that  was 
the  removal  of  the  shavings  from  the  bench. 
With  a  little  brush  she  went  over  it  again  and 
again,  with  occasional  touches  with  her  fingers 
to  see  that  all  was  being  removed,  and  she  only 
stopped  when  every  particle  had  been  brushed 
away. 

Saying  good-by  to  Mr.  Larson  was  hard  to 
her,  and  she  hugged  him  again  and  again  be- 
fore she  was  ready  to  start  with  Miss  Markham. 
When  she  was  ready  her  fingers  said  "Good-by 
for  a  week,"  and  she  started  off  alone,  walking 
down  the  stairs  without  any  help  from  Miss 
Markham. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  Mr.  Larson 
has  given  her  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  him 
and  is  a  striking  proof  of  his  genius  in  impart- 
ing his  information.  The  first  lesson  was  given 
in  March,  1890,  and  they  have  been  continued 
weekly  with  the  only  intermission  for  a  vaca- 
tion in  the  summer.  From  the  very  first  Edith 
showed  a  remarkable  aptness  in  the  handling 
of  tools  of  all  sorts,  and  after  once  fingering 
them  over  she  seemed  to  divine  the  right  use 
of  each  with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hammer.  Her  first  model  was  a  ctish- 
rack,  a  simple  affair  requiring  the  use  of  the 
saw  in  cutting  the  boards  of  exact  lengtb.which 
she  did  with  amazing  accuracy,  and  the  piece 
was  finished  within  the  time  prescribed  for  a 
single  exercise.  The  next  two  days  were  spent 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  box  with  mitred  edges, 
which  was  in  the  exhibition  at  the  English  High 
School  together  with  one  of  larger  size  and  two 
picture  frames,  her  succeeding  models.  For  the 
ninth  lesson  she  used  a  drill-bit  for  the  first 
time  in  the  completion  of  a  yarn-winder,  which 
she  made  in  one  lesson.  Following  these  she 
made  a  spade,  a  bread-board,  a  brackett,  which 
is  a  difficult  model  for  any  beginner  in  sloyd, 
but  which  she  completed  in  eight  lessons  of  one 
hour  each,  a  paper-knife  and  the  foot-stool, 
which  is  just  being    finished  by  her.    All  of 

these  models  are  free  from  all  clumsiness  in 
execution,  and  the  different  pieces  are  fitted  to- 
gether with  all  the  pains  of  an  expert  carpen- 
ter. She  makes  all  the  measurements  herself 
with  a  rule  upon  which  inches  and  quarter 
inches  are  marked  with  tiny  brads,  and  her  ex- 
actness is  such  that  no  piece  has  yet  been  spoiled 
by  miscalculations.  Only  once  has  she  injured 
herself  during  her  course,  and  that  was  one  day 
when  she  was  sawing  a  board  as  she  felt  with 
her  finger  to  see  if  it  was  nearly  cut  through, 
A  slight  cut  was  the  result,  but  she  gave  no  in- 
dications of  suffering,  bearing  her  pain  like  the 
brave  little  girl  that  she  is. 


\astan  Jailg  (Slorbt 

THURSDAY,    MAY   14. 


FRIENDS    OF    LITTLE    TOMMY. 


Donations 


the 


for    the    Education   of 
Stringer   Boy. 

The  following  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
scriptions comes,  Accompanied  by  a  letter, 
from  Helen  Keller,  in  which  she  says: 

"Will  you  please  tell  the  loving  little  chil- 
dren and  their  friends  who  are  working  for 
Tommy  that  he  is  as  happy  and  playful  as  a 
little  kitten?  He  has  found  out  that  the 
world  is  full  of  loving  friends,  so  he  climbs 
into  everybody's  arms,  and  is  quite  content 
if  his  friends  love  him.  He  has  learned  to 
walk  and  to  feed  himself,  and  to  get 
into  all  sorts  of  mischief  when  his 
teacher  is  not  watching  him.  1  am  sure  the 
little  boys  and  girls  -who  have  been  helping 
make  little  Tom's  HrVhappy.will  be  glad  tc 
hear  that  be  has  a  bright,  intelligant  face 
and  two  dimpled,  baby-like  hands.  1  hope 
the  children  who  see  and  hear  will  continue 
to  work  for  him  until  his  fund  is  completed, 
and  education  h*  filled  his  soul  with  light 
and  music."  .  ,       ,  . 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing donations  and  annual  subscriptions 
for  the  education  of  Tommy  Stringer: 

Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips glOO.OO 

Miss  L.  T.  Cogswell . . •  •  ■  • -BO 

Ellen  D.  Robert  and  Henry  Bellows 5. 50 

EUen  D.  Bellows,  second  contribution. . . ...  6.10 

Helen  Keller 1.00 

George  (J.  Goodhue,  Canada » 

M Iss  Fannie  L.  Marrett -  .  . . ,  t  1.00 

Mlas  Lee... - 6.00 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks 10.00 

Barry  Montaguter .........  — -ou 

A  friend l-°° 

For  the  fund 2.00 

Miss  Mary  Mott-Snuth > . .  ..  2.00 

M  Iss  Annette  P.  Rogers . .  ._ .. . . _. . .  4.00 


alfti  airs.  L.  U.  Dans 

through  Hellen  Keller 4  00 

Miss  G.  Lowell 500 

i}™"'} «.  i50 

50 

T).»-°»8h  Dr.  Eliot 7;00 

Aliss  Edith  Rotch ...........  60  00 

Miss  if.  ('.  Mixtor ....._,  2000 

Through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack 2700 

Mrs. J  cuius  Eichberg 5  00 

H.  B.  Barney 1,00 

J  udy .•  .  .,  2  00 

Mrs.  Lucas  dishing 1  00' 

gSte  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis 100  00 

Mi6S  Anna  C.  Lowell _,.  100.00 

jamin  Foss,  Jamaica  Plain. 6.27 

Sammy  and  Johnny  Morrison «  6  00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  C 10.00 

Mary  C.  Learned,  New  London,  Conn 6  00 

Mrs.  Wade,  Lexington '.  5  00 

Six  of  Helen's  friends 4  00 

Pupils   of  Mlsa  Ellen  J.  Harding's  private 

school,  Jamaica    Plain 30  00 

Tennessee  Deaf  Mute  Helpers,  through  Mrs. 

L.    A.    Houghton 10.25 

through  -Mr.  Jackson 5.00 

Through  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society 2  00 

Miss  Helen  Healy 5.00 

Miss  Edith  Luce,  five  years  in  advance sloo 

Mile.  Peyraud,  annual 1.00 

Miss  May  Whitewell,  annual i'oo 

Mrs.  Dudley  Pickman,  annual ■ 10  00 

Mrs.  Lucy,  John  and  Rosamond  Saltonstall, 

annual 20.00 

Thomas  R.  Parker,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  an- 
nual   log 



Total 8696.12 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Helen  Keller  or  by 
_    ,  .  M.  Anagnos,  Director, 

Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 


FRIDAY.    MAY    15.    1891. 


In  the  peculiar,  but  beautifully  clear,  rectan- 
gular handwriting  of  the  blind  taught  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,— a  sort  of  reproduction,  or 
reflection,  rather,  of  the  raised  letter  text  in  ' 
which  the  blind  read— comes  the  following  mis-  i 
siv©  accompanying  the  list  of  subscriptions  for 
the  education  of  the  latest  and  youngest  won- 
der at  that  school  so  prolific  in  genius,  Tommy 
Stringer.  The  writer  is  herself  one  in  whom  all 
who  have  watched  her  childhood  here  take  a 
keen  interest— and  why  may  be  divined  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  following: 

Will  you  please  publish,  in  your  paper,  the 
enclosed  list  of  the  friends  who  have  sent  us 
money  to  help  educate  our  little  Tommy?  I  am 
sure  the  kind-hearted  people  who  read  the 
Transcript  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  "Baby 
lorn     lscrrowme-  verv    hannilv    ir,    +*,«.    r%»«**;. 


Tom"  is  growing  very   happily   . 
child  s  garden  at  Jamaica  Plain. 


in  the  pretty 
»ui<»ii>a  *  mill.  He  has  not 
learned  any  words  yet,  but  he  is  finding  out 
about  things,  and  by  and  by  he  will  discover 
that  language  is  the  most  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful thing  of  all.  For  when  we  can  read  and 
talk  we  are  not  blind  and  deaf  any  longer.  The 
wise  and  great  people  can  then  tell  us  all  that 
they  see  and  hear.  I  hope  loving  children  and 
their  kind  friends  will  continue  to  work  for 
lorn  my  until  his  fund  is  completed,  and  his 
whole  life  is  made  bright  and  joyous.  From 
your  loving  little,  friend 

"  Helen  A.  Keller. 

LITTLE    TOMMY    stringer. 

We  acknowledge  the  ceit.  ■  the  following 
donations  and  annual  subscript'. J-flitfor  the  ed- 
ucation of  Tommy  Stringer: 

Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips S100  00 

MlssL.  T.  Cogswell '50 

Ellen  D.,  Robert  and  Henry  Bellows 6  50 

Ellen  D.  Bellows,  second  contribution k'io 

HellenKeller 100 

George  O.  Goodhue,  Canada 10  00 

Miss  Fanny  S.  Marrett 1  00 

Miss  Lee 500 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks 10  00 

Harry  Montagnter '50 

A  Friend j/qo 

For  the  Fund o'oo 

Miss  May  Mott  Smith |'oO 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers 400 

Miss  Mary  E.  Coffin  &  Mrs.  L.  C.  Davis.through 

Helen  Keller .  4  qo 

Miss  G.  Lowell e'/jn 

A  Friend '50 

A  Friend. 


Through  Dr.  Eliot .'.  Tori 

Miss  Edith  Rotch '  B000 

Miss  M.  C.  Mixter "  o000 

Through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack ,'  27  00 

Mrs.  Julius  Eichberg 5;0o 

H.B.Barney 100 

Judy 200 

Mrs.  Lucas  Gushing 100 

Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Kills '  100  00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell ICO  00 

Benjamin  Foss.  Jamaica  Plain .'  '  fl'27 

Sammy  and  Johnny  Morlson 5' 00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  0 10.00 

Mary  C.  Learned ,  New  London,  Conn 5  00 

Mrs.  Wade,  Lexington 500 

Six  of  Helen's  friends '  400 

Piipils  of  Miss  EllenJ.  Harding's  private  school', 

Jamaica  Plain 30  00 

Tennessee  Deaf-mute  Helpers,  through  Mrs.  L. 

A.  Houghton 10  25 

Cash,  through  Mr.  Jackson 5  00 

Through  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society ..,  2' 00 

Miss  Helen  Healy 500 

Miss  Edith  Luce.  5  years  in  advance '....".  500 

Madamoiselle  Peyraud.  annual 1  00 

Miss  Mar  Wliltweli.aunual ""  i'oo 

Mrs.  Dudley  Pickman,  annual'. .....".  10  00 

Miss  Lucy,  John  and  Rosamond  Saltonstall,  an- 
nual   20  00 

Thomas  R.  Parker,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  annual  LOO 


g50C12 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Helen 
Keller  or  by  M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

rerkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 


^   Boston  Journal.    > 

WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 

. SuRSMYlVENfNG,  MAY  14,  1891. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  WORK. 


The 


Re 


tliibiicripfion*    Which    She    Hm 
cefved  for  Tommy  tttriiiiier. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  a  recentj'ather- 
ine  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  BlidJT  Rev. 
Dr.  PhllliDs  Brooks  SDoke  of  the  srenerosity  of 
little  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  mute  of  whom 
so  much  has  beeu  written,  in  civinir  her 
own  money  to  secure  the  admission  to 
the*  Kindergarten  School  of  liitle  Tommy 
Stringer,  a  poor  child  afflioted  like  horsolf  with 
the  loss  of  several  senses.  The  following  letter 
from  Helen  makes  *n  appeal  to  the  public 
which  saMBOt  fall  t«  wUereet  philanthropic  men 
and  women.  She  writes  in  very  clear,  printed 
letters  as  follows: 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  For  the  Blind, 
„     r,        ~  South  Boston.  May  14.  1891. 
My  Dear  Colonel  Clavp: 

I  hope  you  will  publish  in  The  Journal  the  in- 
closed list  of  the  friends  who  have  helped  brine 
Kindness  into  the  life  of  our  dear  little  Tommv 
There  are  many,  many  other  good  people,  I  am 
sure,  who.  when  they  read  in  the  papers  what 
has  been  done  for  "  Baby  Tom,"  will  wish  to  do 
something  for  him.  It  is  beautiful  to  try  to 
make  little  children  happy  and  helpful,  and 
that  is  what  education  will  do  for  Tommy.  And 
something  makes  me  feel  sure  that  every  little 
boy  and  erlrl  who  hoars  about  Toramv's  sad,  still 
mo  will  be  eacer  to  help  make  it  bright  and 
beautiful.  Hoping  that  we  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive money  for  Tommy's  fund,  I  am  your  little 
friend.  Helen  Keller. 

BTJBSCRIPTI0K8. 

Mrs.  John  C.  rhilllps aion  on 


Kllen  1).  Bellows,  second  contribution B  10 

Helen  Keller ""  ¥  no 

',  tieorpa  O.  Goodhue,  Canada .'."  io  on 

Miss  Lee K  nn 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks '. ig  ^ 

Miss  G.  Lowell «  no 

Tlu-ouKh  Dr.  Eliot ?  Of) 

M1S3  l.dlth  Rotch */>  XX 

JtS3  M.  C.  Mlxter ^0  00 

Through  Mrs.  Thonvs  Mack "  27  on 

Rpv.  Dr.  Geo.  K.  Ellis ""  1(,0  on 

uliss  Anna  C.  Lowell ,     "  100  00 

Benjamin  Foss,  Jamaica  Plain g  o- 

Sammy  and  Johnny  M  orison r,  nn 

Mrs.  h.  L.  C :;.• jo  00 

Mary  C.  Learned,  Now  London,  Conn 6  Oo 

Mrs.  Wade,  Lexincton «  0JJ 

Punlls  of  Miss  Ellen  J.  Harding's  private  school,  i 

Jamaica  I'lain 30  00 

Tennessee  Deaf  Mute  Helners,  through  Mrs!  L!  i. 

Houghton 10  *>5 

Cash,  through  Mr.  Jackson r  oii 

Misa  Helen  Hcaly 5  00 

:  Miss.  Kdith  Luce,  Ave  yean  In  advance!.. ','.'.'.'.'.  n  oo 

Mrs.  Dudley  1'ickniaii 10  00 

Miss  Lucy,  John  and  Rosamond  BattonstaU.'.'.'.'.'.'  20  00 


Other  smaller  subscriptions  bring  tne  total  to g690  12 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Helen 
Keller  or  by  M  Anairnos,  liiroctor. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

PTJBLI8HED  EVEBY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
Vol.  L^VXIY.,  s0, 134. 

THCR8DAT.    MAY    1*.     1891. 

WORKING  FOR  ANOTHER. 

rattle  Helen  Keller  Stakes  an  Appeal 
Tor  Aid  for  a  Prlen-t. 

To  the  Editor  or  theUeraUl:  Will  you  kindly 
print  in  the  Hr.itAi.u  the  inclosed  list.  I 
think  the  reade^p  of  your  paper  will  be  glaa 
to  know  that  so  nuioh  Ins  been  done  for  dear 
little  Tommv.  and  they  will  all  wish  to  share 
in  the  pleasure  of  helping  htm.  He  is  very 
happy  Indeed  at  the  kindergarten,  and  is 
learning  sornstbine:  every  day. 

He  has.  found  nut  that  doors  have  locks 
and  rhar  little  slicks  and  hits  of  paper  can  be 
KOt  into  the  keyhoie  quite  easilv.  but  he  dons 
not  seem  very  eager  to  gel  them  one  after 
i.  He  loves  to  climb  the  beduosts 
and  unscrew  the  steam  valves  much  better 
than  to  spell,  but  that  is  because  he  does 
not  understand  that  words  would  help  him 
to  make  new  and  ui'erestlm:  discoveries  i 
hope  that  iiO.nl  people  will  continue  to  work 
for  Topimy  until  his  fund  Is  completed,  >ii:d 
education  has  brotipht  light  and  music  into 
his  M. tie  lit;'. 

From  your  little  friend. 

Helen  Kei.i.kk, 
Ferkins  Institute  and   Massachusetts  School 

tor  the  Blind,  Sout-.  Boston,  May  14   1891 

We  acknowledge  the  n-cetnt  of  the  follow-' 
in1,' donations  and  annual  subscriptions  lor 
the  odu'-ation  of  Tommy  Strinzer: 

S100  00 

Mug  I.  II «0 

•  n't  Henry  Bellows.  ..",       r>  bo 
n.  I'.i-llows,  second  ui/ntritiiHIon.         '         fi  in 

Helen  Keller 1  00 

tda '*  i,,  fin 

Mini  I'annv  8.  Marrett '■        V,, 

'.'.'.'.        6  00 

•hilling  Brooks ,, 

llontagciler '  '-,, 

nd .'  '  '  ' 


-'■'"> 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers 4.00 

in   and  Mrs.  L.  ('.  Davis, 

through  Helen  Keller 4.00 

Miss«.  Lowell. 

A  friend 

A  friend 50 

Through  Dr.  Eli  it 7.00 

Edith  Itotch 50.00 

MissM.  u.  Mbrter 20.00 

Through;  .Mrs.  Thqinna  Mack 27.00 

.Mrs.  Julius  Elcliuerg 6.00 

H.  B.  Barney •«. i.tlO 

Judv i'.oo 

Mrs.  Lucas  Cashing l.oo 

Rev.  Dr.  (leorge  E.  Ellis 100.00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell 100.00 

Benjamin  Eoss,  Jamaica  l'laiu (i.';7 

Sammy  and  Johnny  Morlson o.OO 

Mrs.  U  L.  C 10.00 

Mary  G.  Learnerl,  .-.ew  London,  Ct 6.00 

Mrs.  Wade,  Lexington  ...    5.00 

Six  ot  Helen's  friends 400 

1'upils  of  Miss  Ellen  J.   Harding's  private 

school,  Jamaica  l'laiu 30.00 

Tennessee.  Deat  Mut:i  Helners,  through  Mrs. 

L.   A.  Houghton 10.25 

('ash.  through  Mr.  Jackson 5.00 

Through  Ladles'  Auxiliary  society 2.00 

Miss  Helen  Healv o.Oi 

Miss  Edith  Luce,  five,  years  In  advance 5.00 

3111c.  Peyraud.  annual 1.00 

Miss  May  U'mtwell.  annual 1.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  I'ickiiian.  annual 10.00 

Miss    Lucy,  John    and    Rosamond    Salton- 

stull 20.00 

Thomas  R.  Parker.  Bergen  Point,  2S.  J 1.00 

Total (8596.12 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Helen  Keller  or  oy  M.  Anagnos. 

Ferkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 


C^e  Christian  m§im*> 

141  Franklin  Street,  Bostoi^Maas. 

LITTLE  TOMMY  STEINGEE. 

Tommy    Stringer   is   a   small  boy,    deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  now  at  tbe  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,    Mass. 
Laura  Bridgman  was  the  first  case   of  the 
kind  to  attract  public  interest  and  attention. 
Through  the  remarkable  efforts  of  Dr.  Howe, 
she  was  enabled  to  break  through  her  prison 
walls    and    hold    communication  with    the 
world  from  which  she  had  been  shut  out. 
Helen  Keller  is  the  second  case.     The  expe- 
rience gained   in  teaching  Laura  Bridgman 
has  brought  forth  still  more  interesting  fruit 
in  the  case  of  this  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
whose     intelligence     is    of    a    rare    order. 
Tommy  Stringer   is   the   third   case,   whose 
education  has  just  begun.     In-order  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  teacher,  it  has  been  neces- 
ary  to  ask  personal  subscriptions.     An  in- 
teresting thing  about  it  is  that  Helen  Keller 
filled  with  sympathy  for  the  little  boy,  which 
no  one  can  feel  quite  so  deeply  as  she,  has 
made  an  appeal  for  money  for  his  education 
The  sum  of  *596  has  been  collected  for  that 
purpose.     We  have  just  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Helen  Keller  :— 

Mv    dear    Mrs.   Barrows,-!    know    you 
must  be  one  of  Baby  Tom's   friends    and  so 
X  will  be  glad  to  publish  in  the  Christian 
ReaMer  the  enclosed  list  of  those  who  have 
fent  us  money  for  his  fund.     And  will  you 
Sease    tell   the   readers  of   your  pape. r  that 
little  Tommy   is  very  happy  and  playful   ra 
h is    new   home?     He  very   soon    discovered 
hat  "he  child's  garden  was  a  pleasant  place 
to  grow  in ;  but  he  was  too  small  and  weaK 
to  grow  all  by  himself,  so  he  reached  up  his 
Utt!e  Vnds    and   climbed    right    into    our 
a,,,s      He  has   not  learned   any  words  yet; 
buT  he  is  finding  out  about  thing. .and some 
dav  it  will  flash   into  his  mind  that  eveiy 
&  has  a  name.     Then  he  will  be  happier 
than" any  king.     I  wonder  how  all  the  beau- 
tffnl   worfe   came   to   be!      I  suppose    God 

1  ffi8SK&  ^^SST^emboSd'-boik  I 
ever  saw.  I  was  very  much  puzzled  by  the 
queer  feeling  of  letters.  I  was  like  Tommy 
then,  and  I  could  not  imagine  what  wonder- 
ful secrets  there  were  hid  away  in  the  pages 
of  a  book.  Think  what  joy  is  waiting  for 
little  Tom!  I  hope  loving  little  children 
and  all  those  who  love  to  see  them  good  and 
happy,  will  continue  to  take  an  interest  in 
"Baby  Tom,"  and  see  that  the  little  human 
plantlet  has  everything  it  needs  in  order  to 
grow.     Lovingly  yours, 

Helen  Kbll.br. 

We  print  on  another  column  the  acknowl- 
edgments, and  hope  that  we  may  have  the 
privilege  of  publishing  additional  subscrip- 
tions.   


I-3? 


THURSDAY.    MAY    81.    1891. 


WITH  THE  ABBOT  GIRLS. 


Helen   Keller  Pays  a  Visit  to  the  Academy 
at  Andover. 


[Special  Correspondence  of  the  Transcript.] 

Andover,  Mass.,  May  16, 1891. 

This  week  has  been  made  memorable  to 
the  teachers  and  students  of  Abbot  Academy 
by  a  visit  from  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan.  Helen  entered  immediately 
into  the  heart  of  the  school  life,  greeting 
with  genuine  pleasure  all  of  the  many  new 
friends.  The  various  rooms  of  Draper  Hall 
had  a  special  interest  for  her,  as  associated 
with  these  friends,  and  every  beautiful  ob- 
ject to  which  her  attention  was  directed  was 
examined  with  enthusiastic  eagerness. 

During  the  evening  recreation  time  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  watch  Helen  as  she 
shared  in  the  merry  spirit  of  the  hour. 

In  the  music  room,  sitting  by  the  piano, 
with  her  hand  upon  the  instrument,  she 
showed,  in  her  face  and  motions,  keen  en- 
joyment of  several  musical  selections,  while 
through  the  medium  of  her  sensitive  hand 
plaoed  upon  the  throat  of  a  singer,  she  re- 
ceived impressions  of  a  song.  A  little  later, 
when  the  pupils,  were  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  writer  was  especially 
impressed  with  Helen's  unconscious  grace 
and  beauty. 

In  the  midst  of  the  large  circle  of  friends 
the  child  won  the  loving  interest  of  every 
heart.  She  entertained  the  company  by  full 
descriptions  of  recent  visits  to  Lexington 
and  Concord,  entering  with  earnestness 
Into  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  places.  "When 
she  came  to  the  subject  of  the  battles,  her 
face  grew  sad  and  she  said,  "Was  it  not 
dreadful  for  men  to  kill  each  other  so?"  In- 
stantly, however,  she  added,  "But  I  am  glad 
the  brave  Minute  Men  were  not  afraid  to  die 
when  it  was  their  duty  to  fight.  I  am  sure 
that  my  father  would  have  been  one  of 
them,  if  he  had  been  living  then." 

Her  love  for  Miss  Alcott  was  made  evi- 
dent by  her  description  of  a  visit  to  the  home 
of  "Little  "Women."  She  said  of  the  house, 
"It  is  not  beautiful ;  but  I  love  It  tor  the  sake 
of  brave  loving  Miss  Alcott." 

This  morning  Helen  was  invited  by  the 
art  teacher  to  the  cast-room  of  Abbot  Acade- 
my. Here  she  saw  for  the  first  time  a  head 
of  Kiohe,  and  upon  passing  her  hands  over 
the  face  she  at  once  recognized  its  expres- 
sion of  suffering. 

Her  acquaintance  with  the  great  names 
in  mythology,  history  and  litera- 
ture became  apparent  in  the  exami- 
nation of  other  casts.  Two  heads  of 
Nero— one  representing  him  as  a  child,  and 
the  other  as  an  emperor— were  most  carefully 
examined  and  contrasted,  and  it  was  a  sad 
wonder  to  Helen  how  such  "a  sweet  and 
innocent  child"  could  develop  into  the  wick- 
ed man  she  knew  Nero  to  have  been.  From 
the  lips  of  the  man's  face  she  quickly  read 
the  dominant  characteristic  of  pride. 

She  was  much  impressed  by  the  thought 
and  sorrow  depicted  upon  the  face  of  Dante. 
"When  the  face  was  named  for  her,  she  said 
at  once,  "He  was  an  Italian  writer  and  lived 
in  Florence."  Later  in  the  day,  as  if  the 
faoe  was  still  present  In  her  mind,  she  asked 
her  teacher  what  had  brought  grief  Into 
Dante's  life. 

Venus  was  joyfully  recognized,  and  a  head 
of  Zeus  suggested  a  vivacious  recitation  of 
the  following  Homeric  lines  relating  to 
Athena : 

"She  sprang  of  a  sudden  from  out  the  im- 
mortal head,  shaking  her  pointed  lance ;  huge 
Olympus  was  shaken  to  its  base  under  the 
weight  of  the  gray-eyed  goddess,  and  all 
around  the  earth  groaned  terribly." 

In  decided  contrast  to  the  casts  of  ancient 
sculpture  was  a  baby  figure  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  of  Art.  This  was  examined 
with  loving  tenderness,  while  to  every  fea- 
ture of   its  face  and  form  Helen  applied  de- 


scriptive  words  from  a  poem  recently 
learned.  As  her  hand  rested  upon  the  baby 
forehead,  the  words  were — 

"A  brow  reflecting  the  soul  within, 
'Untouched  by  sorrow,  unmarked  by  sin. 

Helen  showed  much  pleasure  in  receiving 
from  the  senior  class  of  the  school  a  cast  of 
"The  Lion  of  Lucerne,"  in  remembrance  of 
her  visit.  From  the  cast  room  she  went  to  a 
studio  containing  many  articles  used  as  sub- 
jects for  sketching  or  painting.  Here,  as 
when  among  the  casts,  she  exhibited  an  ap- 
preciative knowledge  of  whatever  she  exam- 
ined. Very  often  one  realized  how  poets' 
words  had  made  things  beautiful  to  her,  as 
for  instance,  when  she  examined  a  flax- 
wheel  and  asked  if  the  flax  were  blue,  think- 
ing of  the  poetical  simile — 

"Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax." 
It  was  most  interesting  to  note  Helen's  ex- 
amination of  two  quaint  little  figures,  illus- 
trative of  the  story  of  "The  Brownies."  Her 
teacher  did  not  suppose  that  Helen  had  ever 
heard  of  hard-working  fairies ;  but  when  told 
about  the  brownies,  she  remembered  the 
elves  who  had  helped  a  poor  shoemaker 
make  shoes. 

Abbot  Academy  wished  to  share  with  oth 
ers  the  pleasure  of   her  guests,  and  for  a 
period  of   more  than  two  hours  Helen  enter- 
tained, with  surprising  versatility,  many  of 
the  people  of  Andover. 

She  was  much  interested  in  meeting  some 
of  the  teachers  from  Phillips  Academy.which 
school  was  known  to  her  in  its  association 
with  the  early  life  of  her  dear  poet  friend, 
Dr.  Holmes.  She  enjoyed  hearing  about  his 
poem  of  "The  School  Boy,"  and,  in  her  turn, 
she  mentioned  the  names  of  many  of  his 
poems  which  she  had  read. 

A  hearty  appreciation  of  the  rich  humor 
of  the  poet  was  shown  in  her  partial  render- 
ing of  "The  One-Hoss  Shay"  and  "The 
Height  of  the  Ridiculous."  The  many  flo- 
ral tributes  brought  to  Helen  afforded  themes 
for  conversation,  while  her  instant  and  ten- 
der recognition  of  them  showed  her  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  flowers.  A  bunch  of  nar- 
cissus blossoms  suggested  the  recital  of  the 
beautiful  mythological  story  accounting  for 
their  origin.  Roses  and  violets  awakened 
memories  of  her  dear  Southern  home.  Her 
mother's  luxuriant  garden  was  very  near  in 
thought,  and  "the  violets  she  said  were  blue, 
like  her  little  sister  Mildred's  eyes."  A 
jack-in-the-pulplt  perched  in  the  centre  of 
one  little  bouquet  caused  much  merriment 
by  his  position  and  appearance.  Of  course 
he  was  designated  as  the  floral  preacher,  to 
whose  "sweet  sermon"  the  audience  of  vio- 
lets was  giving  glad  attention. 

Lilies  of  the  valley  were  compared  to  deli- 
cate bells,  and  as  Helen  shook  the  sprays  of 
pearly  blossoms,  she  asked  the  friends 
around  her  if  they  could  hear  the  beautiful 
music.  She  laughed  in  thinking  of  a  story 
she  had  once  read,  in  which  a  little  boy 
dreamed  that  these  flower  bells  were  the 
nightcaps  of  the  fairies.  Tulips  were  greeted 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Holmes— 

"See  the  proud  tulip's  flaunting  cup." 
To  the  children  who  came  to  see  her, 
Helen  talked  of  dolls,  and  of  school,  gave 
conundrums  for  them  to  guess.or  told  charm- 
ing little  stories  of  pets  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. She  was  glad  to  know  that  many  of  the 
children  had  enjoyed  with  her  the  pleasure 
of  the  Boston  Dog  Show. 

Just  before  leaving  Andover,  Helen  made 
a  little  speech  to  the  assembled  school.  A 
friend  had  been  talking  to  the  young  ladies, 
and  when  she  had  finished,  Helen  rose,  and 
going  to  the  front  of  the  platform  said,  in  her 
sweet,  natural  way,  "I  would  like  to  say 
something  to  my  friends." 

Her  teacher  seemed  surprised,  but  allowed 
Helen  to  fulfil  her  wish. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  any  adequate  "aP™""* 
of  the  grace  and  spontaneity  of  the  child  as 
she  stood  before  the  school,  and  m  h«  o»n 
voice  gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  which, 
Tn  conclusion,  I  quote  as  nearly  as  they  could 

^aTftnds  of  Andover-I  than*  you 
for  the  pleasure  I  have  had  here,  and  for  the 
gift  I  have  to  take  to  Tommy  from  you.  I 
fhall  never  forget  this  visit,  and  it  will  make 
my  mother  very  happy  to  hear  that  you  have 


ali  been  to  kind  "to  me.  It  seems  to  me  the 
world  is  full  of  goodness,  beauty  and  love, 
and  how  grateful  we  must  be  to  our  Heaven- 
ly Father,  who  has  given  us  so  much  to 
enjoy.  His  love  and  care  are  written  all 
over  the  wall  of  Nature.  I  hope  you  will  all 
come  to  South  Boston  some  day  and  see 
what  the  little  blind  children  do,  and  then  go 
out  to  the  beautiful  child's  garden  and  see 
little  Tommy  and  pretty  Willie,  the  little  girl 
from  Texas." 


West  Roxbury  News. 


The  annual  commencfcttjent  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  lofStJie  blind, 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  .InnN^nd,  at 
.'{  p.  ni.,  in  Tremont  Temple.  f^Wi 
interest,  in  the  blind  was  never  great?1 
than  at  present,  and  this  will  afford  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  methods  and  results 
of  their  education.  A  varied  programme 
is  ottered,  consisting  of  recitations,  per- 
formances of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  an  exhibition  of  gymnastics,  and 
a  particularly  pleasing  \eicise  by  the 
little  children  from  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment. Four  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
children.  Helen  Keller,  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Robbin  and  Tommy  Stringer, 
will  doubtless  be  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion to  many  who  have  become  interested 
in  their  behalf.  Eleven  graduates 
will  receive  diplomas,  which  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  Andrew  Peabody.  Dr. 
Eliot  will  preside  and  make  a  [ilea  for  the 
Kindergarten  department.  Compliment- 
ary tickets  for.  reserved  seats  have  been 
issued,  and  in  their  distribution  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  the  benefactors  and 
contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion. Seats  will  not  be  reserved  after 
Ki  p.  m.,  at  which  hour  nil  vacant,  places 
I  will  be  accessible  to  anyone  desiring 
them.  Xo  ticket  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  second  balcony. 


SATURDAY.    MAY    23.    1891. 


Perkins  Institution  Commencement. 

Commencement  exercises  will  be  held  m  Tre- 
mmt  Temple,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  Z.  a 
v-Tried Wamme  is  offered,  consisting  of  reci- 
tetton*  Performances  of  vocal  and  tasttnm^ 

deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children,  rime 

tion.      Eleven  graduates    w 111    receive^  ^ 

2Sv3^^S3i"Sf-WXSS 

tribution  preference  is  given  to  tne         Uution 
where  the  public  are  cordially  invitea. 


#£t$E 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  MAY  24. 


The  Perkins  Institute  for  Hie  Blind  makes  an- 

w.itoihem  however,  but  arearransed  with  a  view 

H^^res  a.ue  •  SKK* 


some  ■specially  interesting  rtsuas  or  meir  euucaimr, 
are  to  be  thown  on  this  occasion.    Dr.  Elfot  Ins  prom 

ne,dV?n?|1J0^6,t*tement  °'  '^conditions  and  neeTut 
the  kindergarten  department,  and  Ur  A.  P.  Peaoodv 
w      present  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates,     xicketo 

Tns  umoT -hSd '°  appllcaitj  att*e  salesroom ,of7be 
Institution,  b,  Avon  street,  and  at  the  school  In  South 
Boston,  but  seats  will  not  be  reserved  after  3PM     No 

c„CleC  l,r€q?^ed  ,or  ttle  8CCOn(l  balcuny,  which  w  11  be 
accessible  at  the  opening  of  the  doors. 


C^e  C^rtetfan  Agister, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  28,  1891. 


GErjucatton* 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  its  annual  commencement .-/•; 
cises  at  Tremont  Temple,  June  2,  u  p.M. 
These  exercises  are  not  simply  thc_.  f.  a 
graduating  class,  but  are,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, illustrative  of  the  instruction  in  the  va- 
rious departments,  from  the  kindergarten, 
where  the  little  ones  relate,  by  their  handi- 
work and  their  games,  the  story  of  an  apple- 
tree,  to  the  graduating  class,  which  bids 
farewell  to  its  alma  mater  through  its  vale- 
dictorian, Miss  Mary  H.  Hoisington.  The 
musical  features  of  the  programme  include 
selections  for  a  band,  the  orchestra,  and  the 
organ,  a  duet  and  choruses.  Little  Edith 
Thomas,  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  will  recite 
with  her  classmates  in  a  lesson  in  zoology ; 
and  the  many  friends  of  Helen  Keller  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  she  will  take  part 
in  an  exercise  in  geography.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  physical  training  will  be  illustrated 
by  gymnastic  classes  and  a  military  drill. 
The  growth  of  the  institution — from  the  in- 
creased confidence  of  parents  in  its  advan- 
tages for  their  children,  and  from  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  population — renders  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  accommodations  for 
pupils.  The  kindergarten  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  about  half  the  amount  needed 
for  a  new  building  has  already  been  raised. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  make  an  appeal  for 
the  completion  of  the  needed  sum.  Compli- 
mentary tickets  for  reserved  seats  have  been 
issued,  and  in  their  distribution  preferences 
given  to  the  benefactors  and  contributors  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  second 
balcony  is  free  to  the  public. 


THURSDAY.    JUNE    4.    1891. 


Jueen  Wilhelmina  appears  to  be  almost 
as  nice  a  little  girl  as  Helen  Keller,  and  that  is 
high  praise  from  this  part  of  the  world. 

_ — . . 

People  are  saying  that  there  was  never  a 
larger  or  more  interested  assemblage  at  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
than  this  time  at  Tremont  Temple.  The  pro- 
gramme, too,  was  more  picturesque  and  varied 
than  ever  (if  a  little  too  long  for  people  who 
dine  at  six),  and  the  charm  of  the  Kindergarten 
children's  exercises  was  complete.  Mr.  Anagnos 
was  radiant  on  the  scene  of  his  good  work's 
triumph,  and  who  can  wonder?  The  abso- 
lute devotion  of  the  director  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  of  the  Kindergarten  and  of  the 
faithful  teachers  associated  with  him,  cannot 
be  estimated.  The  apneal  of  Dr.  Eliot  for  the 
building  fund  of  the  Kindergarten  was  fervent 
as  it  was  simple ;  he  pointed  to  the  children 
themselves,  to  little  Willie  Robin  who,  they 
say,  seems  likely  to  be  another  Helen  Keller,  to 
small  black  Martha,  with  her  musical  fingers, 
and  to  the  rest  of  these  little  blind  children 
who  appeal  so  powerfully  to  the  sympathies  of 
this  community.  The  applications  are  more 
plentiful  than  the  provision  for  the  smallest 
blind  children  at  Jamaica  Plain.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  immediate  privilege  of  people 
with  money  to  lighten  for  these  sightless  little 
ones  their  heritage  of  darkness,  and  make  it 
bright  with  knowledge  and  enjoyment. 


<v 


WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    3.    1891 


..There  is  one  public  perscmasre— a  small, 
sightless,  speechless  little  fellow,  whose  appeal 
is  powerfully  direct— who  is  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Brooks.  This  is  little  Tommy  Stringer,  the 
<  ly  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  boy  who  has 
i/»en  brought  within  the  wonderful  influences 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  where  sev- 
eral little  girls  are  taught.  Tommy  chanced  to 
be  next  to  Phillips  Brooks  on  the  platform  at 
Tremont  Temple  yesterday,  at  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Tommy's  teacher  was  beside  him. 
Tommy  insisted  upon  getting  Dr.  Brooks's  big 
walking-stick  away  from  him ;  then  he  insisted 
upon  sitting  on  his  knee.and  he  finally  returned 
the  stick  (after  examining  it)  with  some  reluc- 
tance, it  is  true,  but  apparently  with  an  earnest 
conviction  that  the  gentleman  who  carried  that 
stick  was  a  great  man. 


UTLE   BLIND    FOLK. 

Hundreds  of  Their  Friends  Attended  Ex- 
ercises Held  by  Them  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple Yesterday. 

Tfature  always  provides  a  pleasant  day  for 
the  commencement  exercises  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, as  if.  relenting  from  the  cruel  mood  in 
which  she  decreed  that  these  children  must  be 
blind  for  life,  she  would  atone  in  some  small 
degree.  Or  is  it  because  she  would  have  mar 
make  up  for  her  short-comings  in  the  past,  an 
so  favors  this  opportunity  of  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  heedless  world  for  the  privations 
of  little  sightless  children? 

Yesterday  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
as  usual  on  former  occasions,  as  many  people 
took  advantago  of  the  day  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  blind  as  could 
possibly  be  accommodated  in  Tremont  Temple. 

That  Perkins  Institution  is  very  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Boston,  and  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  its  pet  charity,  is  a  truth  that  needs  no 
demonstration.  If  it  did,  thecrowd  that  always 
flock  to  any  Dublin  exhibition  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren's work  would  be  ample  testimony.    Many 

?i?I)ic.neK<r1£  here.  h?v?  *iven  liberally  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  schools,  and  that  they 
are  nptcontont  with  giving  alone  is  provod  by 
the  alacrity  with  which  they  always  accept  an 
invitation  to  witness,  their  progress.  The  per- 
™ ^L^sire  to  know  just  what  these  children, 
so  afflicted  by  nature,  are  doing,  how  much 
oV^Lcan  accomplish,  which  manifests  itself 
amonff  our  people,  must  be  almost  as  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Anagnos  as  gifts  of  money  themselves. 
^£im?*X  .becauKe  nothing  is  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  that  wonderful  director  of  these  schools 
as  his  projects  forenlargingtheir borders,  build- 
ing an  addition  to  the  kindergarten,  and  making 

ioJ?S8^»Loti0iWelci>me,every  blin(1  child  in  thl 
land  to  the  blessed  shelter  and  help  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. And  to  do  this,  money  is  the  prime 
necessity,  although  sympathy  and  kindly  feel- 
ing can  hut  stay  his  hands. 

Yesterday  was  a  notable  occasion  in  having 
present  four  blind,  "deaf  mntes,"  soon  to  be 
mute  no  longer.  A  few  short  years  ago  the 
presence  of  Laura  Bridgman  on  the  platform 
was  regarded  with  great  interest,  as  she  was 
then  the  only  one  of  these  mutes  who  had  been 
placed  in  communication  with  the  outer  world 
She  was  a  wonder  to  the  audience  and  thought 
of  by  many  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world 
But  yesterday  we  had  Helen  Keller,  that 
prodigy    who    is     developing  into   what  poor 

w3iWiaTKndfirma,V  cou,,d  Pever  have  been; 
Hditnlhomas,  who  is  fast  learning  to  use  her 
organs  of  speech ;  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  last  little  new  comer  in  this 
strange  quartette. 

The  programme  was  of  even  greater  interest 
than  usual,  because  of  the  appearance  in  it  of 
both  Helen  and  Edith.  And  the  audience  looked 
and  listened  with  breathless  attention  upon  the 
strange  revelation  ot  what  modern  science  and 
methods  combined  with  a  determination  to 
"make  the  blind  to  see  and  the  dumb  to  speak" 

Upon  the  platform,  also,  sat  the  entire  school 
of  Perkins.  Institution  and  most  of  the  litUe 
siarhtless  kindergartners.  Besides  these  there 
were  present  the  teachers,  and  many  members 

nrth«.mSS  i>frrl,StTSeS-*AS10Sf  th0  latter  were 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot    Dr.  A.  P.   Peabodv,  Dr.  Phil- 

JuPf,aBWarf.'lHo0weLeVerett  Salto™all,  and  Mrs. 
One  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  of  the  af- 
ternoon was  the  entrance  of  "Little  Tommy  " 
who  was  placed  two  rows  of  seats  in  front  of 
Helen  Keller.  She  soon  found  out  that  he  was 
present,  and  asked  to  have  him  handed  up  to 
her,  which  was  done.  Tho  greeting  between 
the  two  was  most  affecting  HePen's  fingers 
flew  in  expressions  of  delight,  and  the  four  vfar 
o  d  passed  his  fingers  over  Helen's  as  if  h„ 
almost  understood  her.  Tommv  rpinkin«Y,,«». 
Helen  while  she  divided  heTSrne  bXeen  him 

D^igh^Mr^ie^^Xrs10    ^     B?°^ 

pie  before  them,  but  that  they fS ft it  iftrX" 
coming*?         ™  alroadypr°Pared  for  it  before 


John  J.  Clarke  had  already  played  as  volun- 
taries Bach's  fugue  in  D  minor,  and  Lemmon's 
"Marche  Pontificale"  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
his  hearers  doubt  that  he  could  be  blind. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was  an 
exhibition  of  reading  by  touch  by  Peter  Ras- 
musson  and  Willie  Lynch.  Their  reading  "at 
sight"  was  unusually  good,  and  showed  well 
what  excellent  training  they  have  at  school  as 
they  read  selections  which  were  perfectly  new 
nearly  as  fluently  as  those  with  which  they 
were  quite  familiar. 

After  the  band  had  rendered  the  Jubel  over- 
ture, an  exercise  in  physics  was  given  by  Ed- 
ward Bigelow,  Harry  Hodson,  Henry  Miles  and 
John  Morrison.  They  had  a  battery  and  two 
small  Morse  instruments,  and  demonstrated  the 
practical  uso  of  electricity  in  telegraphy.  Thoy 
explained  the  flow  of  electricity  in  the  current 
and  illustrated  by  a  short  conversation  over  the 
wire,  proving  themselves  vorv  fair  operators 
"Have  you  seen  the  post-electric?"  asked  one' 
"No.  What  is  it? "  said  the  other.  "It  is  aii 
electric  mail  carrier! " 

While  Edna  A.  Joslyn  and  Fanny  E.  Jackson 
were  singing  a  charming  duet  r'The  World 
Grows  Fair."  which  was  composed  by  Miss 
Jackson,  Edith  Thomas,  Mary  Brodie,  Hattie 
Norris  and  Emma  Carr  were  busy  preparing  in 
clay  for  their  exercise  in  zoology.  The  duet  bv 
Miss  Jackson  was  a  moderately  difficult  and 
very  pleasing  piece  of  music.  The  young  com- 
poser is  evidently  possessed  of  unusual  talent 
both  as  a  writer  of  songs  and  a  singer 

There  is  always  a  sad  side  to  these  exercises 
and  this  could  not  better  be  illustrated  to  the 
thoughtful  than  the  sight  of  these  two  young 
ladies,  blind  for  life,  singing  happily,  "Rejoice 
with  me,  the  world  is  fair." 

In  tho  zoology  class,  Edith  Thomas,  through 
her  teacher,  described  the  fox  —  a  stuffed 
one  lying  on  the  table  before  her  with 
a  tail  which  she  said  "felt  like  a' cater- 
pillar." The  next  girl  had  a  skeleton  of 
the  fox,  which  she  described  very  well 
The  next  girl  described  the  breathing  apparatus 
and  showed  her  clay  model  of  the  lungs.  The 
next  girl  described  the  food  system  and  the  cir- 
culation, showing  a  model  of  the  heart.  The 
second  girl  described  the  nervous  system  and 
then  Edith  Thomas  told  what  class  and  order 
the  fox  belongs  to.  She  retired  laden  with 
flowers  and  covered  with  modest  blushes 

The  little  kindergartners  from  whom  Edith 
is  now  graduated,  occupied  the  row  of  little 
chairs  at  the  front  of  the  platform  and  attract- 
ed much  attention,  "Little  Martha,"  and  Eliz- 
abeth, the  little  Spanish  girl,  and  Leon  coming 
in  for  a  good  share,  while  Tommy  Stringer  kept 
very  quiet— except  once  when  he  was  deter- 
mined to  sit  close  to  Dr.  Brooks  and  became  so 
demonstrative  in  his  affection  for  the  noted 
bishop-elect  that  the  doctor  was  obliged  to 
change  his  seat. 

Strauss'  "Night  of  Joy"  was  never  sung  bv  a 
stronger  female  chorus  than  the  girls  from  Per- 
kins Institution.  After  it,  came  an  exercise  in 
feography  by  Matilda  Boyle  and  Helen  Keller 
his  was  watched  breathlessly  by  the  great  au- 
dience, because  of  Helen,  who  had  been  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  throughout  the  afternoon 
Matilda  Boyle  represented  the  highlands  of  Eu- 
rope in  clay,  doing  herself  great  credit,  but  not 
absorbing  the  attention  of  the  watchers  of 
Helen. who  talked  every  moment  while  she  was 
awaiting  her  turn,  and  whose  lovely,  expressive 
face  and  active  talking  fingers  formed  a  most 
beautiful  picture,  and  the  strongest  argument 
for  the  need  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
"It  makes  me  very  happy,"  said  Helen 
through  the  medium  of  her  fingers,  "to  tell  you 
of  the  beautiful  country  of  Europe,  with  its 
lovely  cities,  its  paintings  and  statuary.  I  won- 
der what  Romulus  would  say  if  he  could  come 
back  and  see  what  Rome  is  today."  There  were 
many  wet  eyes  in  the  audience  as"  this  blind,  deaf 
girl  stood  there  and  described  in  the  choicest 
and  most  figurative  language  the  scenery  and 
peculiar  attributes  of  Rome  and  Florence.  Her 
eyes  sparkled  as  she  anticipated  the  time 
whon  she  should  be  old  enough  to  visit 
these  cities,  with  Venice  and  Naples,  while 
murmurs  of  "Wonderful,  wonderful!"  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  room.  She  used  hor  own  lan- 
guage throughout  the  description,  proving  what 
a  wonderful  vocabulary  she  has  acquired. 

While  the  kindergarten  children  were  prepar- 
ing an  exercise,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  came  forward 
and  made  an  appeal  for  the  kindergarten. 

Just  previous  to  this  a  musical  exercise  by  the 
kindergarten  children  was  given,  in  which  lit- 
tle Wilbur  gave  evidence  of  the  marvellous  mu- 
sical instinct  which  he  possesses. 
Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  appeal,  said— 
"You  know  there  is  already  one  building  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  provided  by  the  generous  con- 
tributions of  the  people  of  Boston ;  but  the  time 
has  come  when  the  present  kindergarten  is  not 
nearly  large  enough  to  take  in  all  applicants. 
Already  $20,000  has  been  raised  :  but  wo  need 
$30,000  more.  In  the  face  of  these  children," 
pointing  to  the  little  workers  in  clay 
beside  nim,  "do  I  need  to  make  an  ap- 
peal for  a  kindergarten?  These  are  the 
applicants  for  further  aid.  Our  work  is 
peculiar  in  that  lit  requires  more  special 
personal  work  than  other  schools.  We  ask 
everyone  here,  whether  you  can  give  money  or 
not,  to  give  your  sympathy.  To  us  this  is  a 
sacred  cause.  These  little  children  aro  to  us  a 
legacy  lor  which  we  must  care;  ordinarv 
talk  and  rhetorical  attempts  seem  to  m«  out  of 
place  here,  in  appealing  for  aid.  With  these 
children  before  you,  the  sacrodness  of  this 
work  needs  no  further  illustration.  Our  kinder- 
garten cannot  do  what  it  ought,  for  lack  of 
means.  Do  not  under-estimato  our  needs  be- 
cause wo  cannot  say  more." 

The  little  blind  and  deaf  mute  from  Texas- 
Willie  Robin— was  at  work  with  the  little  kin- 
dergarten scholars,  andiDr.lEliot  designated  her, 
and  through  her  lingers  she  told  us  that  sho 
"had  made  an  apple."  She  is  one  of  the 
younger  pupils  of  the  kindergarten,  and  looks 
like  a  little  fairy. 

After  a  song  on  the  apple  tree  little  AVilbur 
began  their  exercise  with  a  little  poem  on  the 
apple.  The  next  girl  described  tho  growth  ol  a 
tree  from  an  apple  seed.  The  boy  next  her  de- 
scribed the  budding  and  growth  of  tho  leaf,  and 
showed  a  clay  model  of  an  apple  leaf.    Then  a 


~gin--ex7ii0He<i  rrrr-"Sppio  blossom  in  clay, 
and  described  the  budding  and  blossoming 
of  the  tree.  Willio  Robin  then  told  in  slow  ana 
hesitating  finger-speech  about  the  apple.  She 
has  been  here  only  since  January  and  has  made 
remarkable  progress  during  her  school-time. 
Little  Leon  made  a  ladder  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  apple  tree,  "where  the  best  of  the  fruit  may 
be  always  found."    He  was  followed  by  dear 

little  Martha,  who  showed  a  barrel  to  keep  the 
apples  in  "until  next  Christmas."  and  the  last 
little  girl  had  made  a  robin's  nest  such  as  may 
be  found  in  the  apple  tree.  "And  now  we  are 
all  going  to  play  we  are  birdies,"  she  said  in  con- 
clusion. In  this  exercise  all  the  little  children 
from  the  kindergarten  joined,  and  they  were  soon 
flying  about  the  platform  like  veritable  little 
birds. 

This  was  without  doubt  the  prettiest  exhibi- 
tion the  kindergarten  has  ever  given,  and  was 
followed  by  a  performance,  drums,  triangles, 
flutes,  etc.,  of  "Down  upon  the  Swanee  River 
and  "Annie  Rooney,"  which  was  very  fine. 

A  concorto  in  D  (op.  16)  by  De  Beriot  was  the 
next  thing  on  the  programme,  and  was  excel- 
lently played  by  Charles  W.  Holmes. 

The  gymnastics  and  military  drill  were  un- 
usually good,  although  in  former  years  their 
performance  seemed  superlative.  The  sere- 
nade by  Messrs.  Burnham,  Clarke,  Higgins, 
Holmes,  Morrison  and  Washington  was.  as  all 
their  musical  exercises  are,  thoroughly  good  in 
every  wav,  and  was  followed  by  the  valedictory 
by  Miss  Mary  H.  Hoisington.  She  reviewed 
their  school-life,  and  urged  her  fellow-pupils  to 
renewed  efforts  in  the  future— the  world  to 
which  they  must  now  go  forth ;  and  referred 
touchingly  to  the  helpful  interests  of  the  direc- 
tor and  teachers  of  their  alma  mater. 

The  presentation  of  diplomas  was  made  by 
Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  and  the  afternoon's  exer- 
cises closed  with  a  chorus,  Rossini's  "Hail  to 
thee,  Liberty!"  The  names  of  the  graduating 
class  are  as  follows:  Myrtie  Anna  Aldrich, 
John  Joseph  Clare,  Mary  Eva  Clark,  Thomas 
Charles  Higgins,  Mary  Heustis  Hoisington, 
Fannv  Elizabeth  Jackson,  William  Stephen 
Jenney,  Edna  Alziua  Joslyn,  Lillian  Mabel  Rus 
sell.  Peter  Francis  Trainor,  George  Augustine 
Washington. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  little 
Tommy  Stringer,  who  got  very  tired,  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  Dr.  Eliot  said, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  did  you  see  that  little 
child?  He  is  the  latest  comer  to  the  kinder- 
garten, and  is  in  many  ways  more  interesting 
than  his  predecessors.  He  is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  and  in  need  of  all  the  help  he  can  get.  I 
commend  him  to  your  sympathies  and  char- 
ities " 

With  what  better  words  can  we  close  this 
report?  The  kindergarten  needs  help— money, 
sympathy  and  interest.  Shall  it  not  receive 
every  dollar  it  needs  to  place  it  where  it  can 
receive  every  blind  child,  every  blind  mute, 
who  needs  help,  education,  love,  development 

and  loving  guidance  into  a  real  life?  

H.  M  W. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  3.  1891. 


THEY  WERE  ALL  BLIND 


Wonderful  Work   by   Boys   and 
Girls  of  Perkins  Institution 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


APPEAL  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN 


There  was  a  wonderf  il  exhibition  of  what 
the  age  is  doing  for  our  most  afflicted  human- 
ly in  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon. 
'1  he  occasion  iv  us  the  commencemeut  -exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston. 
So  great  was  the  interest  in  the  event,  that,  at 
the  hour  of  opening,  .'5  o'clock,  about  every 
seat  in  the  big  edifice  was  filled.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  audience  wore  ladies  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  programme  was  exceedingly  long,  but 
was  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  boys  and 
girls  and  older  pupils  of  the  school  were  upon 
t lie  ulatforiu  under  tlit  cliarga  of  matrons 
and  teachers,  ami  manifested  the  greatest 
patience  through  tho  three  hours'  exercises' 
the  kindly  pr  sence  of  Director  Ana 
tailed  not  to  insure  the  perfect  working  oi  the 
machinery  of  the  day. 

Little  Helen  Keller  was.  of  course,  a  centre 
of  iulerest,  and  when  she  went  to  tlio  pi.uu — 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  though  she  is*— played 
an  exercise,  tho  audience  broke  out  in  the 
heartiest  applause. 

The  Uev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  sat  on  the  plat- 


Little  Helen  Keller's  Performance 
on  the  Piano 


Al. 


form,  an  interested  spectator?   Samuel    Eliot, 
LL.D.,  presided.    In  opening,  he  said: 

"\im  will  see  and  hear  (his  afternoon  an 
illustration  of  the  work  of  Uie  school,  Some 
features  are  exceptional,  but  the  greater  part 
represents  the  ordinary  routine.  1  wish  the 
children  could  actually  see  Uiis  great 
audience:  but  they  see  it  only  with  liiu  mind's 
eye,  and  came  here  feeling  sure  of  your  sym- 
pathy. The  school  is  growing  every  year,  and 
is  making-  new  claims  upon  your  interest  and 
your  philanthropy.  1  trust  that  in  the  exer- 
cises this  afternoon,  after  the  twelve  months 
which  have  elapsed  since  we  last  gathered 
within  these  wails,  nothing  has  been  lost  from 
the  work  constantly  uoing  on.-' 

The  Kxercisfs. 
After  the  organ  prelude  by  John  J.  Clare, 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  reading  by  the 
touch  by  Peter  Kasmussen  and  Willie  Lynch, 
two  very  little  but  very  clever  boys.  The 
brass  band  from  the  institution  save  the 
"Jubal  Overture"  in  a  way  which  brought  out 
applause. 

An  interesting  exemplification  of  the  work- 
ings of  tbe  electric  telegraph  was  given  by 
Edward  Bigelow,  Harry  Hodsdon,  Henry 
Miles  and  John  Morrison.  A  duet  was  next 
rendered  by  Edna  A.  Joslyu  and  Fannie  E. 
Jackson,  the  music  having  been  composed  by 
the  iatter. 

The  exercises  in  zoology,  by  Edith  Thomas, 
Mary  liioaie.  flattie  Norris  and  Emm  t  Carr, 
in  which  a  stuffed  fox  and  also  a  skeleton 
were  used,  showed  pretty  thorough  knowledge 
as  well  as  skill  in  expressing  it.  A  chorus  lor 
female  voices  was  exceedingly  pleasing. 

In  the  geography  exercise  Maiilda  Bovle 
moulded  an  excellent  map  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  while  Helen  Keller,  through  her  inter- 
preter, told  of  the  beauties  of  Italy,  not  omit- 
ting its  traditional  sunny  sky. 

The  kindergarten  children  illustrated  in 
work  and  play  the  story  of  an  apple  tree. 
moulding  the  fruit  and  reneatingsomethingof 
its  history  or  character.  Iu  the  class  was  a 
bright— not  to  say  shiny— little  pickaninny. 

The  gymnastics  and  military  drill  oy  classes 
of  boys  and  girls  was  particularly  good.  The 
precisiou  with  which  the  various  movements 
were  executed  is  almosc  inexplicable  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  performers  are  entirely 
Sightless, 

The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Mary  H. 
Hoisingtou.  1  he  Rev.  L)r.  A.  P.  Peabody  pre- 
sented the  dipioinas.accompaiiiod  by  a  leeling 
speech.  The  graduates  follow:  Myrtie  Anna 
AJdrich,  John  Joseph  Clare,  Mary  Eva 
..  Thomas  Charles  Higgins,  Mary  Heustis 
Hoisington,  Fanny  Elizabeth  Jackson,  Wil- 
liam Stephen  Jenuey.  Edna  Alziua  Joslyu, 
Lillian  Mabel  RussbjI.  Peter  Francis  Traiuor, 
George  Augustine  Washington. 

During  the  afternoon  Dr.  Eliot,  the  chair- 
man, made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain.  An  increase  of 
accommodations  is  imperatively  demanded, 
he  said.  About  $20,000  has  been  received 
already,  but  $30,000  more  is  needed.  All 
contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be  thank- 
fully received  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer,  140  Fraukliu 
street,  Boston. 
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WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  3,  1891. 


FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Annual  Commencement  Exercises  of 
the  Perkins  School. 


Very    Suggestive    and    Beautiful 
Exercises  Given. 


Interest  in  Those  Bereft  of  Three 
Faculties. 


The  Kindergarten  Claims  Win  Admira- 
tion and  Sympathy. 


Unique  and  uplifting  as  in  former  years  have 
been  tbe  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  tho  Blind,  those  which  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  -at  Tremont  Temple  may  fairly  claim 


to  have  surpassed  all  former  oTses  in  the  variety 
and  singular  interest  of  the  whole  occasion, 
particularly  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  that  are  deprived  of  sight,  hearing  and 
speech  had  increased  to  four,  each  one 
of  these  presenting  a  problem  for  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development,  precisely  the 
same  character  as  that  which  confronted  the 
philanthropic  founder,  Dr.  Howe,  when  he  be- 
gan his  famous  work  of  bringing  into  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world  the  consciousness 
and  intellect  of  Laura  Bndgman.  The  exer- 
cises were  long  and  varied,  and  the  audience, 
both  in  numbers  and  manifest  sympathy,  was 
fully  in  keeping  with  it.  In  addition  to  the  pa- 
thetically beautiful  grouping  of  the  children 
upon  the  platform,  there  were  to  be  seen  the 
President,  Dr,  Eliot,  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.   P.   Peabody,   Mrs.    Julia   Ward 

owe  and  others  connected  with   the  corpora- 

on. 

Before  entering  upon  the  very  elabor- 
ate programme.  Dr.  Eliot,  in  introduc- 
tory words,  said  that  they  would  see 
and  hear  the  exercises  that  had  been 
prepared,  and  it  should  bo  remembered  that 
with  little  exceptions  these  represented  the 
ordinary  exercises  of  the  school  work.  Every 
year  the  school  had  been  growing,  and  had  also 
shown  increasing  claims  on  the  public  sym- 
pathy and  patronace,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  afternoon  would  show  at 
least  that  nothing  had  been  left  undone  during 
the  past  year  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the 
schools. 

The  musical  portion  of  the  exercises  opened 
with  organ  selections  by  John  J,  Clare  from 
Bach  and  Lemmens.  The  first  sneaking  by  the 
pupils  was  an  example  of  sight  reading  by 
touch,  given  by  two  bright  little  boys. 
Peter  Rasmusson  ana  Willie  Lynch,  whose 
work,  considering  their  tender  years,  6howed 
marked  proficiency.  After  the  render- 
ing of  a  spirited  overture  by  the  band 
of  the  institution  a  very  interesting  exercise  in 
physics  was  given  by  EdwarcP*Bigelow,  Harry 
Hodsdon,  Henry  Miles  and  John  Morrison. 
They  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  operating 
the  electrio  telegraph,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  batteries  are  made  and  the  wires 
placed. 

That  the  pupils  possess  original  talent  wag 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  music  for  the  next 
piece,  which  was  a  duet  entitled  "The 'World 
Grows  Old,"  was  composed  by  one  of  the 
singers,  Fanny  E.  Jackson,  her  colleague  in  the 
singing  being  Edna  A.  Joslyn.  Their  mellow 
and  sympathetic  tones  were  heard  to  admirable 
advantage  in  the  composition. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  In  the 
school,  on  account  of  her  triple  affliction  of 
deafness,  dumbness  and  blindness,  is  Edith 
Thomas,  in  whose  progress  toward  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  powers  of  speech  the  public  has  In 
recent  years  shown  so  much  sympathetic 
interest.  She,  in  company  with  Mary  Brodie, 
Hattie  Norris  and  Emma  Carr,  gave  an  exercise 
in  zoology,  in  which  by  manipulation  of  the 
stuffed  body  ot  a  fox,  she  told  the  various  char- 
acteristics of  that  animal.  As  she  made  no  at- 
tempt at  articulation,  her  words  were  spoken  by 
the  teacher  who  attended  her,  and  received  the 
communication  through  the  deaf  and  dumb 
method  of  hand  movement  The  other  girls 
manipulated  and  described  the  skeleton  of  a 
fox,  giving  somewhat  minute  statements  of  the 
characteristics  of  such  quadrupeds. 

A  chorus  of  female  voices  followed,  the  selec- 
tion being  "  Night  of  Joy,"  by  Strauss.  - 

Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl, 
who  has  made  more  progress  in  articulation 
through  training  than  any  other  of  whom  the 
philanthropic  world  gives  record,  next  came 
upon  the  platform,  accompanied  by  the  teacher 
who  has  had  complete  charge  of  her.  Alter 
Matilda  Boyle,  the  girl  who  shared  the 
geography  exercises  with  her,  had  manipulated 
au  outline  map  of  Europe,  giving  a  some- 
what elaborate  description  of  it,  Helen  com- 
municated by  finger  movements  to  her'  teacher 
a  very  protty  description  o'  Italy  and  her  own 
imagination  of  it,  in  which  she  expressed  the 
thought,  which  suggests  a  veiD  for  study,  that 
when  she  visited  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  she  ex- 
pected to  be  impressed  with  its  grandeur  as  she 
was  when  near  mountains. 

Among  the  bright  things  said  by  Helen  were 
the  following:  Italy  is  a  country  rich  in  ! 
beauty— beautiful  blue  skies,  lovely  scenery— 
rich,  too,  in  works  of  art,  graud  cathedrals, 
beautiful  paintings  and  statuary;  rich,  too,  in 
uoetry  and  music.  How  happy  I  shall  be  when 
I  am  old  enough  to  visit  her  great  cities,  for 
books  and  friends'  descriptions  have  made 
them  dear  to  me.  I  shall  go  to  Rome  first  and 
touch  the  many  ruins  which  tell  of  tho  power 
and  magnificence  of  Rome  two  thousand  years 
ago.  I  fear  I  shall  be  very  sad  when  I  touch 
the  ruins  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  Coliseum, 
but  1  shall  try  to  forget  that  lam  living  hun 
dreds  of  years  after  the  glories  of  Rome  have 
vanished.    I  shall  try  to  imagine  that  tbe  great 


Generals  are  passing  under  tho  .triumphal 
arches  just  as  they  did  long  ago  when  Rome 
was  the  "mistress  of  the  world." 

The  Vatican  is  the  most  splendid  of  all.  It  is 
filled  with  rare  works  of  art  which  have  been 
collected  and  preserved  by  the  different  Popos. 

After  Rome  I  shall  visit  Florence.  Florence 
is  another  of  Italy's  famous  cities.  It  is  situated 
on  both  banks  of  tho  Arno,  in  a  lovely  valley 
surrounded  by  mountains.  No  city  in  the 
world  has  so  many  beautiful  art  treasures  as 
Florence,  and  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
painters,  sculptors  and  architects  were  her 
childieo. 

From  Florence  I  shall  go  to  Venice.  I  like  to 
think  that  Venice  is  a  beautiful  ship  at  anchor 
—forever  rocked  and  kissed  by  the  gentle  waves 
of  tho  blue  Adriatio. 

But  we  must  leave  Venice,  lovely  child  of  the 
sea,  and  hasten  on  to  Naples.  Naples  Is  tbe 
most  extensive  city  in  Italy.  It  is  situated  on 
the  northern  shore  of  its  own  glorious  bay.  Mj 
friends  have  told  me  how  beautiful  the  scenery 
around  Naples  Is,  and  I  can  easily  imagine  that 
it  is  a  charming  place,  with  its  lovely  villas 
perched  upon  the  mountain  sides,  its  woods,  its 
terraced  gardens,  Its  towers  and  castles.  And 
i  ust  outside  the  city  Vesuvius,  king  of  volcanoes, 
lifts  his  gigantic  head,  and  at  his  feet  lies 
the  ancient  city  of  Hercuianeum,  buried  boneath 
the  cinders  and  lava  whioh  rushed,  like  a  mighty 
river,  from  the  mouth  of  angry  Vesuvius,  and 
twelve  miles  distant  sleeps  hor  sister,  Pompeii, 
who  was  overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  museum  at  Naples  there  are  many 
vases,  bronzes  and  paintings  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  these  cities.  Tl^e  King's 
summer  palace  is  situated  on  the  very  summit 
of  a  hill  tli at  overlooks  Naples.  The  Prince  of 
Naples  is  named  for  his  noble  grandfather.  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  and  he  will  one  day  be  the  King 
of  this  beautiful  land.  Is  it  not  a  wonderful  in- 
heritance? 

Helen's  graceful  and  sympathetic  thoughts 
met  with  a  hearty  response  from  all  present. 

Another  fairy-like  little  child,  with  sweet 
countenance  and  long  flaxen  hair,  afflicted  with 
loss  of  three  faculties  like  Helen, came  upon  the 
platform.  It  was  little  Miss  Robins,  "from  far- 
j  away  Texas."  She  was  one  of  a  class  of  kinder- 
garten children  who  combined  to  give  by 
symbols  in  a  curious  and  pretty  style,  an  exer- 
cise called  "The  Story  of  an  Apple  Tree."  Tbe 
I  class  then  gave  something  not  on  the  pro- 
;  gramme,  and  therefore  all  the  more  a  pleasing 
surprise,  an  illustration  of  the  ear  training  which 
they  had  received,  by  announcing  musical  keys 
and  chords  according  as  they  sounded  on  the 
piano.  Following  this  was  an  orchestra  com- 
posed of  the  tiny"  children,  who  played  on  va- 
rious little  instruments  "  The  Old  Folks  at 
Home."  "  Annie  Rooney,"  and  other  filings 
that  elicited  the  hearty  applauso  of  the  audience. 

Dr.  Eliot  here  made  au  appeal  for  the  new 
bunding  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  on  the 
kindergarten  grounds  at  Jamaica  Plain,  as  the 
present  building  is  too  small  to  accommodate 
all. 

Pointing  to  the  little  group  of  kindergarten 
ohildren  around  him  he  made  an  ant  paraphrase 
of  the  inscription  over  the  tomb  of  tho  architect 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedra),  by  saying  "Si  argumen- 
tum  requiris,  oircumspico." 

He  hoped  that  all  who  had  seen  the  work 
which  had  been  done  by  the  kindergarten  In 
he  past  would  feel  impelled  to  aid  its  further 
work.  It  was  for  the  cause  of  Utile  children 
left  without  the  ordinary  resources  of  children 
who  hid  their  eyes.  There  was  something  so 
holy  in  the  cause  of  these  children  that  ho  felt 
that  any  argument  in  their  favor  was  inade- 
quate. 

Then  came  a  sweet  violin  solo  by  Charles  W. 
Holmes  and  a  very  elaborate  illustration  of  the 
gymnastics  and  military  drill  both  for  girls  and 
boys.  Miss  Helen  Keller  again  made  a  pioasant 
surprise  not  upon  the  programme  by  showing 
that,  though  she  could  hear  no  sound  herself, 
she  could  evoke  sweet  chords  uoon  the  piano  to 
please  the  ears  of  others.  A  serenade  was  next 
given  by  members  of  the  orchestra. 

The  valedictory  was  spoken  by  Miss  Mary  II. 
Hoisiuctou  of  the  graduating  olass.  and  in  tho 
course^  of  a  graceful  essay  she  drew  a  pretty 
analogy  between  the  qualities  that  constitute  a 
true  poem  and  those  that  form  a  good  life, 
ft'fhe  venerable  Dr.  Peabodv,  who  came  to 
present  the  diplomas,  said,  on  behalf  of  thai 
Trustees,  that  they  rejoiced  at  what  they  had 
seen  and  known  of  their  school  work.  He 
wished  that  every  person  present  could  realize 
how  much  of  heart  and  soul  tho  puoils  of  tho 
school  had  put  Into  their  work,  and  also  the 
devoted  efforts  of  those  who  had  conducted 
their  training.  He  hoped  that  they  would  ao 
their  best  day  by  day,  and  in  this  way  they 
might  expect  to  go  on  to  groater  power  and  use- 
,  fulness  and  to  lead  beautiful  lives,  going  on  to 
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TREA\OMT   TEA\PL.E, 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  2,    IS9I,  AT  3  P.AV 


Doors  Open  at  2.30  o'clock. 


Samuel  Eliot,  L.L..D.,  presiding. 


NO    TICKETS    ARE    REQUIRED    FOR    THE    SECOND    BALCONY    OF    THE    TEMPLE,    TO    WHICH 
THE    PUBLIC    ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED. 


THE    PIANO    USED    IS    A    KNABE. 
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Prograavae. 


Part  1. 


ORCAN  \a'  Fugue  m  D  minor,  .         .         .         .        /.  S.  Bach 

\b.  Marche  Pontificale,  ....  Lemmens 

JOHN  J.  CLARE. 


i.     READING  BY  THE  TOUCH. 

PETER  RASMUSSEN  and  WILLIE  LYNCH. 

2.     BAND  — Jubel  Overture, Ch.  Bach 


3.     EXERCISE  IN  PHYSICS. 

EDWARD  BIGELOW,  HARRY  HODSDON,  HENRY  MILES,  and 
JOHN  MORRISON. 


4.  DUET  — "The  World  grows  Fair,"         .         .      Fanny  E.Jackson 

EDNA  A.  JOSLYN  and  FANNY  E.  JACKSON. 

5.  EXERCISE  IN  ZOOLOGY. 

EDITH  THOMAS,  MARY  BRODIE,  HATTIE  NORRIS,  and  EMMA  CARR. 

6.  CHORUS  FOR  FEMALE  VOICES  — "  Night  of  Joy,"     Strauss 


7.     EXERCISE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

MATILDA  BOYLE  and  HELEN  KELLER. 


t  Part  2.     . 

i.^THE  STORY  OF  AN  APPLE-TREE.  Servv?    f4****     ^^a^C> 

Illustrated  in  Work  and  Play  by  the  KINDERGARTEN  CHILDREN./  *L,_,  1*   /PLs*^. 

Appeal  for  the  New  Kindergarten  Building.  tiCZpwttv  AsPyjz^.  4 

By  Dr.  SAMUEL  ELIOT. 

2.  SOLO  FOR  VIOLIN  — Concerto  in  D,  Op.  16,       .       De  Beriot 

CHARLES  W.  HOLMES. 

3.  GYMNASTICS  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 

4.  SERENADE, /.  Titfl 

J.  BURNHAM,  J.  J.  CLARE,  T.  C.  HIGGINS,  C.  W.  HOLMES, 
J.  F.  MORRISON,  and  G.  A.  WASHINGTON. 

5.  VALEDICTORY. 

MARY  H.  HOISINGTON. 

6.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

Rev.  A.  P.  PEABODY,  D.D. 

7.  CHORUS  — "Hail  to  thee,  Liberty,"         .         .         .  Rossini 
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Narrje?  of  Graduate?. 

Myrtie  Anna  Aldrich.  Fanny  Elizabeth  Jackson. 

John  Joseph  Clare.  William  Stephen  Jenney. 

Mary  Eva  Clark.  Edna  Alzina  Joslyn. 

Thomas  Charles  Higgins.  Lillian  Mabel  Russell. 

Mary  Heustis  Hoisington.  Peter  Francis  Trainor. 
George  Augustine  Washington. 


Kindergarten  for  the  'Blind. 

o o 
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zAn  increase  of  accommodations  for  the  immediate  reception  of 
all  suitable  applicants  for  admission  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  work  for  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  building  similar  to  that  now  in  use  has 
already  begun. 

Of  the  $55,000  required  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  this 
edifice,  the  amount  of  about  $25,000  has  been  contributed ;  and  we 
appeal  to  the  public  to  aid  us  in  making  up  the  remaining  $30,000. 

*All  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

EDWARD  JACKSON,   Treasurer, 

No.  146  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 
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dipila8n7er?KTrn-th^frdurtes  to  wb°- 

John  Joseph  aarT/Mar/'EvI6  ctrl*  t!?"^ 
Charles  H.ggi„3/  Mary  H  IS  H^  ?M 
fanny    EUzabeth    JackL     w     l»m       »"  M' 
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WEDNESDAY,   JUNE  3. 


THEIR  WORLD  ILLUMINED 

A  Dark  Road  to  Learning 
Cheered  by  Skill. 

Perkins  Institution  Graduated  Eleven 
Pupils  Yesterday. 

Touching;  Incidents  in  the  Exercises  at 
Tremont  Temple. 

There  was  standing  room  only  in  Tremont 
Temple  yesterday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock 
when  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  opened  with  a  musicale 
prelude. 

The  familiar  white  tickets  with  their 
curious  colorless-raised  letters  admitted 
holders  to  the  floor  and  the  first  balcony, 
while  the  second  balcony  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public. 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  members 
of  the  school,  and  distinguished  guests, 
among  whom  were  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks, 
bishop-elect  of  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  ex-Collector  Leverett  8alton- 
stall.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody.  Dr  Samuel 
Eliot,  Dr.  John  S.  Dwight,  and  of  course 
Mr.  Anagnos,  who  is  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  wonder-working  Perkins  Institute. 

Dr.  Eliot  presided  throughout  the  after- 
noon. By  way  of  introduction  he  said  that 
the  audience  should  remember  that  with 
little  exception  the  exercises  represented 
the 

Everyday  Work  in  the  School. 

Every  year  the  school  has  been  growing, 
and  shows  increasing  claims  upon  the  pub- 
lic sympathy  and  patronage. 

He  trusted  that  the  proceedings  of  the  af- 
ternoon would  show  at  least  that  nothing 
had  been  left  undone  during  the  year  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  school. 

I  he  formal  programme  opened  with  organ 
solos  by  Sir.  John  J.  Clare,  who  plaved  with 
much  feeling  J.  S.  Bach's  "Fugue  in  D 
Minor"  and  the  "March  Pontificale"  by 
Lemmens. 

For  the  second  number  two  little  boys, 
Peter  Rasmussen  and  Willie  Lynch,  gave 
an  example  of  reading  by  the  touch. 

These  little  fellows  read  first  a  selection 
with  which  they  were  tolerably  familiar, 
and  afterward  read  parts  of  a  poem  at 
sight,  with  clear  voices  and  with  expression 
that  compared  in  every  way  most  favorably 
with  reading  by  children  of  the  same  age 
who  do  not  share  their  misfortune 
Of  JUlT.it  Sightless. 

The  school  band  played  the  Jubal  over- 
ture by  Charles  Bach,  after  which  there  was 
an  exercise  in  physics  by  Edward  Bigelow. 
Harry  Hodsdon,  Henry  Miles  and  John  Mor- 
rison. These  four  young  men  of  perhaps  17 
years  of  age,  took  their  stands  at  three 
tables  placed  at  intervals  upon  the  stage, 
and  proceeded  to  explain  the  nature  of 
telegraphy  by  means  of  the  instrument,  a 
simple  battery  telegraph  wires,  relay  and 
repeater,  which  were  placed  before  them. 
Messages  were  sent  from  one  table  to  the 
other  and  read  by  the  youthful  operators, 
who  acquitted  themselves  with  clearness 
and  accuracy,  and  conveyed  some  interest- 
ing information  withal  about  that  most  use- 
ful of  instruments,  the  telegraph. 

The  musicale  interlude  which  followed 
a  vocal  duet,  "The  World  Crows  Fair  ■' 
sung  by  Edna  A.  Joslyn  and  Fanny  E.  Jack- 
°™    was  doubly  interesting,   for  being  a 


composition  of  Miss  Jackson  a  own,  anaoiio 
that  shows  her  to  be  not  only  a  musician  of 
promise,  but  one  already  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble attainments. 

An  exercise  in  zoology  introduced  Edith 
Thomas,  Mary  Brodie,  Hattie  Norris  and 
Emma  Carr.  Edith  Thomas,  alone  of  the 
four  little  maidens,  was  not  able 

To  Speak  for  Herself. 
but  through  the  voice  of  her  teacher,  who 
held  her  sensitive  little  left  hand,  little 
Edith  was  able  to  give  the  initial  part  of 
an  object  lesson  upon  the  fox,  using  the 
stuffed  model  upon  the  table  before  her. 
Passing  one  hand  over  the  furry  coat  from 
point  to  point,  with  the  other  she  talked  to 
her  teacher,  who  translated  the  simple  but 
scientific  statements. 

The  next  little  maid  talked  about  the 
skeleton  of  the  fox  before  her.  while  the 
others  described  the  respiratory  and  other 
organs  of  the  animal's  body. 

Strauss'  "Night  of  Joy"  was  then  accepta- 
bly sung  by  a  chorus  of  female  pupils  from 
the  school. 

During  the  previous  exercises  a  little  girl 
had  been  modelling  mountain  ranges  in 
clay  and  applying  them  to  a  raised  map  of 
Europe  upon  an  easel  in  one  corner  of  the 
stage.  This  was  in  preparation  for  the  ex- 
ercise in  geography  which  was  given  by 
Matilda  Boyle  and  Helen  Kellar. 

The  first  named  described  the  natural 
beauties  of  southern  Europe,  while  Helen 
Kellar  stood  by,  close  beside  her  teacher, 
who  was  barely  able  to  restrain  the  en- 
thusiasm of  this  second 

Sightless,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
child,  who  is  making  such  remarkable  pro- 
gress in  learning,  and  whose  intellectual 
life  is  unfolding  so  wonderfully  fast. 

Helen  talked  of  Italy,  which  she  fairly 
seemed  to  see,  so  sympathetically  and  en- 
thusiastically has  she  learned  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  far-away  land.  Her  face,  despite 
her  sightless  eyes,  lights  up  as  she  talks, 
and  every  now  and  then  by  gestures  she  il- 
lustrates what  she  says. 
No  single  incident  of  the  afternoon  was  more 
moving  than  when,  with  her  little  fingers 
moving  like  lightning  to  say  "I  like  to  think 
that  "Venice  is  a  beautiful  ship  at  anchor, 
forever  rocked  and  kissed  by  the  gentle 
waves  of  the  blue  Adriatic,"  she  leaned  to 
kiss  her  teacher  affectionately.  There  was 
no  exhibition  of  her  ability  to  speak,  her  in- 
struction in  articulation  being  suspended 
for  a  time  to  avoid  overdoing  the  child's 
wonderfully  responsive  system,  but  later 
she  gave  a  musical  exercise,  playing  chords 
and  a  melody  to  which  her  own  ears  were 
wholly  dumb. 

A  class  of  little  tots 

From  the  Kindergarten 
who  were  present  added  much  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  afternoon.  While  their  tools  were 
being  put  in  readiness  Dr.  Eliot  made  an 
appeal  for  the  new  kindergarten  building. 

He  voiced  the  appeal  made  upon  the  pro- 
gramme by  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  the 
treasurer,  who  says:  "An  increase  of  accom- 
modations for  the  immediate  reception  of 
all  suitable-applicants  for  admission  is  im- 
peratively demanded  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  work  for  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  building  similar 
to  that  now  in  use  has  already  begun. 

Of  the  855,000  required  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  the  edifice,  the  amount 
of  about  $25,000  has  been  contributed ;  and 
we  appeal  to  the  public  to  aid  us  in  making 
up  the  remaining  $30,000. 

All  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. 

Said  Dr.  Eliot:  "Need  I  make  any  ap- 
peal? The  quotation  upon  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  built  St.  Paul's,  in 
London,  is  "Si  monumentum  requiris  cur- 
cumspice"  (the  monument  is  around  you). 

"1  would  say, 

"bi  argumentum  requiris  curcumspice" 
(the  appeal  is  around  you.) 

"  'George  Eliot'  speaks  of  the  sweet  gar- 
den breath  of  the  early  enjoyment  of  child- 
hood. The  young  children  whom  we  are 
trying  to  benefit  stand  in  peculiar  need  of 
the  enjoyment  we  can  give  them.  If  you 
cannot  give  money,  give  your  sympathy. 

"Our  work  among  the  blind  is  not  half 
what  it  might  be.  because  we  lack  means  to 
take  in  those  who  are  waiting  for  admis- 
sion. I  do  not  like  to  make  ordinary  ap- 
peals for  this  work.  If  you  cannot  give, 
ask  your  friend  who  can  do  so  to  aid  us." 

The  kindergartners  now  told  "The 
Story  of  an  Annie  Tree," 
which  they  illustrated  in  work  and  play. 

Beginning  with  "the  little  powder  box," 
the  apple  seed,  which  the  first  little  one  of 
the  double  quartet  made  from  clay,  the 
tiny  artists  modelled  the  blossom  and  fruit 
and  related  the  history  of  the  apple  from 
planting  time  to  its  appearance  at  Christ- 
mas in  a  barrel  of  choice  Northern  spys. 

Among  the  little  ones  from  the  kinder- 

Earten  was  one  beautiful  golden-haired  girl, 
ittle  Willie  Kobbins,  from  far-away  Texas, 
said  Dr.  Eliot,  who  especially  introduced 
her.  Her  tiny  fingers  modelled  an  apple 
and  told  off  its  virtues  with  childish 
gravity. 

Later  there  was  a  bird  song,  illustrated  by 
gestures  and  postures,  and  it  was  touching 
in  the  extreme  to  see  her  playmates,  who 
could  hear,  instruct  her  by  deft,  gentle 
motions,  from  time  to  time,  so  that  Willie 
could  keep  in  unison  with  them  throughout 
the  exercise. 

A  musical  exercise  by  the  kindergarten 
children,  who  unhesitatingly  named  notes 
and  chords   as   they  were   struck  upon  the 
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piano  by  the  teacher,  and  discussed  intelli- 
gently upon  dominant  sevenths  and  major 
triods.  evoked  much  applause. 

A  solo  for  the  violin  from  De  Beriot's  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  op.  16,  by  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  one  of  the  older  students,  prefaced 
the 

Gymnastics  and  Military  Drill. 

which,  in  point  of  orderliness  and  preci- 
sion, would  put  to  shame  many  a  class  of 
pupils  who  could  see. 

The  girls,  dressed  all  in  white  gymnastic 
dresses,  went  through  many  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Ling  system  of  exercise  with- 
out apparatus. 

The  younger  boys  used  wands  in  their 

fymnastic  work :  the  older  boys,  in  military 
ress,  presenting  the  picturesque  '  sight 
always  conjured  up  by  the  talismanic  blue. 

At  this  point  a  little  fellow  who  had 
dropped  asleep  was  carried  off  the  platform 
on  Mr.  Anagnos'  broad  shoulders,  and  Dr. 
Eliot  called  the  attention  of  the 
audience  to  the  boy.  little  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  fourth  and  latest  comer, 
asking  to  be  saved  from  the  hopeless  dark- 
ness of  the  state  of  one  who  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  Little  Tommy  needs  aid.  He  is 
the  one  Helen  Kellar  is  so  much  interested 
in,  for  whom  she  has  asked  friends  to  secure 
his  education,  and  no  one  who  can  picture 
the  child's  present  condition,  and  has  seen 
the  happiness  of  the  late  kindergartner, 
can  withhold  giving. 

A  serenade,  by  J.  Titt'l,  was  sung  by  J. 
Burnham,  J.  J.  Clare,  T.  C.  Higgins,  C.  W. 
Holmes.  J.  F.  Morrison  and  G.  A.  Washing- 
ton, with  excellent  effect,  after  which  Miss 
Mary  H.  Hoisington  gave  a  graceful  and 

Thoughtful  Valedictory. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  to  the  follow- 
ing-named graduates :  Myrtie  Anna  Aldrich, 
John  Joseph  (Jlare,  Mary  Eva  Clark,  Thomas 
Charles  Higgins,  Mary  Heustis  Hoisington, 
Fanny  Elizabeth  Jackson.  William  Stephen 
Jenney,  Edna  Alzina  Joslyn,  Lillian  Mabel 
Russell.  Peter  Francis  Trainor  and  George 
Augustine  Washington. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  presented  the 
diplomas,  and  made  a  short  but  moving 
address,  expressing  interest  in  the  school, 
and  its  work,  and  giving  words  of  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  the  graduates  who  now 
are  leaving  the  institute  behind  them. 

With  the  chorus— "Hail  to  Thee,  Liberty," 
by  Rossini,  the  programme  came  to  the 
close  of  what,  by  common  consent  of  the 
immense  audience,  was  pronounced  the 
most  interesting  exercises  the  Perkins 
Institute  has  ever  held. 
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BOSTON  HERALDJ 


READING  BY  THE  SIGHTLESS. 

Commencement    Exercises    of 
the  Perkins  Institution. 


Marvellous   Skill    anrt    Much   Scholar- 
ship  Displayed    by    the    Krlght,   hut 
Unfortunate,    Children-Helen    lvcl- 
ler.  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Kline!,  "Talks" 
to  the  People-Weeds  of  the  School. 
There  was  an  air  of  pathos  surrounding 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  after- 
noon, notwithstanding  the  intensely  interest- 
ing nature  of  the  proceedings. 

The  vast  auditorium  was  literally  packed 
with  the  friends  of  the  school,  while  upon 
the  platform  sat  many  distinguished  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  Kev.  Phillips  Rrooks,  ex-Col- 
lector Levei ett  Saltonstall.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P. 
Peabody  and  Dr.  John  S.  Dwight. 

The  tickets  of  admission  were  of  white 
cardboard,  the  lettering  being  raised  In  imi- 
tation of  the  characters  used  in  books  lor  the 
blind. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  a  prelude 
on  the  organ,  after  which  the  presiding  ofB- 
cer,  Dr.  Samuel  Kliot,  made  a  short  intro- 
ductory address,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
growth  of  the  scnool  and  the  sympathy  and 
generosity  to"which  It  was  entitled  from  the 
public.  The  Institution  was  increasing  m 
merit  constantly,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
nianagemenr  to  facilitate  this  expansion  In 
every  possible  way,  until  the  school  reached 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  fully  met  the 
anticipation  ot  its  friends  and  promoters. 
The  realization  of  this  end  can  be  hastened 
according  to  the  material  aid  that  is  bestowed 
upon  it  from  the  outside. 
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tern  Peter  Rasmussen  and  Willie  Lynch,  who 
nave  an  exhibition  of  leading  by  touch.  They 
were  two  mites  of  humanity,  and  as  tney  ap- 
peared upon  Hie  platform  two  low  tables 
were  provided  upon  which  they  rested  their 
books.  Alter  finishing  the  first  exercise  they 
gave 

An  Illustration  of  .Their  Skill 
in  "readme  at  sight,"  as  the  doctor  called  it. 
The  little  fellows  followed  the  letterj  with 
CTeat  rapidity,  while  their   articulation  was 
little  short  of  perfection. 

A  band,  whose  memDers  are  entirely  made 
up  of  students  at  the  school,  then  rendered 
the  "Jubal"  overture,  which  nave  unbounded 
satisfaction. 

Exercises  in  physics  followed  by  Edward 
Blgelow.  Marry  Hodsdon.  Hmry  Miles  and 
John  Morrison.  The  method  of  setting  up  au 
electric  battery,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
receiving  and  sending  Instruments  were  ex- 
plained, followed  by  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  how  a  message  is  sent. 

Then  came  au  exercise  in  zoology,  partici- 
pated in  by  Edith  Thomas,  about  "whom  the 
world  has  learned  through  extended  news- 
paper reports,  regarding  the  instinct  she  has 
shown  In  mastering,  to  her,  manv  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  material  world;  Mary 
JBrodie,  aatty  Norrls  and  Emma  Carr.  the 
little  girls  were  arrayed  in  white  dresses, 
and  when  ready  for  their  recitation  were 
placed  before  tables  upon  which  were  the 
maierials  they  were  to  use.  A  stuffed  fox 
find  a  skeleton  of  a  fox  were  the  subjects 
treated.  Edith  explained  the  outward  char- 
acteristics of  Reynard  by  the  sign  language, 
her  small  white  flneers  spelling  out  her 
thoughts  with  great  rapidity.  The  inner  or- 
gans and  ibeir  functions  were  denned  by  the 
other  scholars. 

The  duet,  "The  World  Grows  Fair,"  was 
very  acceptably  given  by  Miss  Edna  A.  Jos- 
lyn  and  Faunie  E.  Jackson. 

This  was  followed  oy  another  vocal  ever- 
cise.  In  which  a  chorus  of  female  voices  took 
part.  The  selection  was  "Night  of  Joy " 
ano,  although  the  composition  was  intricately 
arranged,  the  youthful  choristers  exhibited 
no  hesitation  or  lack  of  confidence  In  Its  ren- 
dition. This  exercise  was  received  with  loud 
applause.  , 

The  exercise  in  geography  brought  lo  the 
front  Matilda  Boyle  aud  Helen  Keller,  the 
latter  accounted  to  be  the  most  wonderful 
pupil  that  ever  entered  the  school,  She  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  yet  through  the  sense 
of  touch  alone  she  has  become 

One  of  the  Brightest  Scholars 
In  the  institution,  fler  description  of  Italy 
■was  a  masterful  composition,  when  her  con- 
dition is  considered,  aud  was  delivered  as  she 
stood  beside  her  instructress,  who  acted  as 
her  amanuensis.  Of  course  no  sound  escaped 
the  young  woman's  lips,  her  ideas  being  ex- 
pressed In  the  sign  language  with  the  right 
hand.  Her  fingers  moved  with  the  rapidity 
of  llgntnlng,  she  forming  fully  80  words  a 
minute.  The  following  is  a  complete  text  of 
what  this  marvellous  scholar  "said"  to  her 
auditors: 

Italy  13  a  country  rich  In  beautv;  beautiful  blue 
Skies,  lovely  scenery;  rich,  too,  in  worksi  of  art— 
grandcathedrals.  beautiful  paintings  anil  statuary 
rich,  too.  in  poetry  aud  music,  ~0  Italy!  lovely 
Italy:  land  of  song  ana  or  flowersl  How  happy  I 
shall  be  when  I  am  old  enough  to  visit  her  great 
cities,  for  books  and  friends'  deseilptijiis  have  made 
them  dear  to  me.  1  shall  go  to  itonie  flrst  and  touch 
the  many  ruins  which  tell  of  the  power  and  magniti- 
cence  or  Rome  2000  years  ago.  1  fear  I  shall  be 
very  sad  when  I  touch  the  ruins  of  the  Fan  theou 
ana  the  coliseum,  but  I  shall  try  to  forget  that  I  am 
living  hundreds  ot  years  after  the  glories  of  Koine 
have  vanished.    I  shall  try  to  imagine  that  the  -Teat 

Jenerals   are   passing    under  the  trlumuhal  arches 
list  as  they  did  long  ago,  when  Home  was  the  "mis-  i 
tress  of  the  world." 

There  Is  something  in  Rome  which  is  not  in  ruins 
taut  will  Interest  me  greatly.  It  is  the  wonderful, 
beautiful  Basilica.  1  am  sure  that  when  I  stand  In 
St.  Peter  s  I  shall  reel  its  beautv  ana  majesty,  as  I 
leel  the  grandeur  of  mountains  when  1  aiu  near 
Lem--m.Th£ lrmny  Pal*ces  In  Koine  will  also  interest 
me.  The  Vatican  is  the  most  splendid  of  all.  It  Is 
tilled  with  rare  works  of  art.  which  have  been  col- 
lected and  preserved  bv  the  different  Popes. 

1  wonder  what  Romulus  would  think  If  he  knew 
that  lour  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  ancient 
city  was  built  are  now  almost  deserted:  and  how 
very  strange  it  would  seem  lo  him  to  mid  Rome  the 
peaceful  capital  of  a  united  Italy. 

After  Rome,  I  shall  visit  Florence.  Florence  la 
another  of  Italy's  famous  cities.  It  is  situated  on 
Doth  banks  of  the  Amo,  in  a  lovely  valley  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  No  city  la  the  world  has  so 
many  beautiful  art  treasures  as  Florence,  and  many 
of  the  world's  greatest  painters,  sculptors  ana 
architects  were  her  children.  Opposite  the  Luoino 
the  largest  and  flneBt  church  in  Florence,  stands  the 
Baptistery,  with  its  beautiful  bronze  doors.  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  mere  doors  can  be  so  splendid 
as  my  friends  tell  me  those  of  the  Baptistery  are 

I  rom  Florence  I  shall  go  to  Venice.  1  like'  to 
think  that  Venice  Is  a  beautiful  ship  at  anchor- 
forever  rocked  and  kissed  by  the  gentle  waves  of 
the  bine  Adriatic.  Venice  is  built  on  a  cluster  of 
small  islands  formed  by  canals,  and  connected  by 
brulKes.    It  is  a  very  aaM  clt„    for    ffieM    a[g    ^ 

horses  there,  except  the  wonderful  bronze  liorsr>3 
over  the  entrance  to  the  Kan  -Marco.  The  gondolas 
glide  lightly  and  gracefully  along  the  canals,  flitting 
umior  the  great  bridges  like  silent  birds. 

But  we  must  leave  Venice,  lovely  child  of  the  sea 
and  hasten  on  to  Naples.  Naples  is  the  most  exten- 
sive city  in  Italy.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Us  own  glorious  bay.  JIv  friends  have  told 
me  how  beautiful  the  scenery  around  Nanles  Is  and 
I  can  easily  imagine  that  it  Is  a  charmln"  place 
with  Its  lovely  villas  perched  upon  the  mountain 
sides,  Its  woods.  Its  terraced  gardens,  its  towers  and 
castles.  Ami  just  outside  the  city  Vesuvius  king  of 
volcanoes,  lifts  his  gigantic  head,  and  at  his  feet  lies 
the  ancient  city  of  herculaneuin,  buried  beneath  the 
cinders  and  lava  which  rushed,  like  a  mighty  river 
from  tho  mouth  of  angry  Vesuvius:  and  12  miles' 
distant  Bleeps  her  sister,  Pompeii,  who  was  over- 
wh-lmeu  and  buried  In  the  same  way. 


mere  areirnrnyTHSCTrn 

have   hpnn    f........    1 


In  ore  nmsertrm  Trr-Kapii 
bronzes  and  paintings  wlil.-'i  haw  h»Z."t""r  'asPF'' 
the  ruins  of  these  cities  The  2.1""1  taK<:l>  'rom 
s  situated  on  the  very  gSSrSfi ?5fS  i"im,n,er  *alac« 
looks  Naples.  The  Prince  n?»„f  ,a  blU  lllat  r'v"- 
his  noble  grandfather   victor   ^aPle8  »  named  for 

^en  describing  a   mou^lu  ^f™ 

A  Particularly  Pleasing  Passa-e 

was  emphasized  by  a  glow  of  light  ?uher 
countenance  and  by  bringing  her  lips  close 
to  the  cheek  of  her  teacher 
d£&?S^SK?£«P#I,BF  off  the 

board.     The  raplai  y  'w   „    „hirf?%  kev" 
took  up  the  sounds  Anriiiw.  ""lcl>   ">«   ear 

in  woi-K'a  K|0PlayebayPIti  e  tKtK'  "'Crated 

branches,  and  then  give  aii   evnlsitti  „th! 
their  relation  to  the  whole         exPlanatlon  of 

giee  o/^lutmliK  waf^  »' V'^est  de- 
Posed  of  these  w"e  b  ttV  ,  „°rC'les:i'a  eo'»- 
Olayed  on  nangfes  iQu.wk""1,'1^'  T"ey 
tin  whistles,  automatic  7  ^;.c''itlmonl0i,s- 
juvenile  Instruments.  to a  i£S2  ,V£  0,"er 
meut.  Willie  the  Harmony  was  t  unTPmu- 
tionahle,  yet  mere  tvaa  no»?L?i  U1?  <itl('3- 
and  a  display  ofei Iniestu^s,  um  T\"S  itln!e 
faces  which  was  laughably 'Snw  T?Ie 
audience  demanded  an  enct,™  2nrt  ll10 
treated  to '-Little  Annie  Koone;"  a.  Jr  S« 
seldom  been  beard  y     as  lc  has 

ta?rJwSaUtaa  Kfanotelotqhee,Kt,na',ld  touch- 

,  school.    He   alluded    rr>ri,ie    Kindergarten 
thought  it  hardly  npcesV-irv  t£' .     ,     ■      He 

These  are  my  arguments,"  said  the  doc- 
tor as  he  pointed  to  a  dozen  or  more  chLren 
who  sat  near  him.     "Here  you  see  what  the 

ulleeoLa,rtewShd0int;  f°r  tl,ese  »to*£2 
trie  ones.    Whether  you  can  give  money  or 

not      hope  ail  of  you  will  interest  yourselves 

in  this  sacrea  cause." 
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Tremont  Temp  le  was  crowded  with  an  earn- 
estly interested  audience  last  Tuesday  afternoon, 
the  occasion  being  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  program  comprised 
reading  by  the  touch,  exercises  in  physics,  zool- 
ogy, geography,  gymnastics  and  military  drill, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  amusing  work  by  the  kin- 
dergarten children.  The  remarkable  proficiency 
of  the  pupils  reflected  the  highest  credit  upou 
themselves  and  their  devoted  teachers,  who  seem 
to  be  imbued  with  the  personality  of  the  beloved 
director,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos.  It  will  not  be 
deemed  invidious  to  speak  particularly  of  the 
very  beautiful  original  description  given  by 
Helen  Keller  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  which,  as  she 
gave  it,  with  an  inspirational  expression  lighting 
up  her  charming  face,  upon  the  fingers  of  her 
teacber,  was  translated  by  her  to  the  enwrapt 
andience.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  made  an  earnest 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  new 
kindergarten  building,  where  more  room  is 
absolutely  needed  before  any  more  of  the  little 
blind  children  who  are  awaiting  admission — and 
who  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  public's  wards 
—can  be  accommodated.  Of  the  $55,000  required 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  new 
building,  about  $25,000  have  been  contributed, 
leaving  $30,000,  which  should  be  at  once  pro- 
vided. Any  sums  towards  this  amount,  large 
or  small,  can  be  sent  to  Mr.  Edward  Jackson, 
the  treasurer,  at  146  Franklin  street.  The  val- 
edictory, by  Mary  H.  Hoisington,  was  a  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  effort,  and  was  delivered  with 
fine  effect.  Diplomas  were  presented  to  eleven 
graduates  by  Kev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  16. 


AND    MORE    IS    NEEDED. 


Contributions  to  Fund  for  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind. 
The  following  additional  contributions 
for  the  new  building;  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  have  been  received  from  Feb. 
25  to  June  9: 

A  friend S2.000.00 

A  friend,  through  Mrs.Wllllam  Appleton.  600.00 
A  friend  to  the  little  blind  children,  ad- 
ditional   50.00 

Fred  L.  Ames 2,000.00 

C.  W.  Atnorv 100.00 

Mrs.  John  F.  Andrew. 1,000.00 

Miss  Elvira  Bartlett 600.00 

Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beebe 100.00 

Joseph  H.  Center 100.00 

Mrs.  M.  C.  B.  Cordiers 5.00 

Miss  I.  P.  Curtis 10.00 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 100.00 

Mrs.  Glendower  Evans 25.00 

Miss  Esther  L.  Fiske 50.00 

J.  M.  Forbes 100.00 

From  one  who  loves  the  little  ones 60.00 

German  Club,  Brookline 6.23 

Joseph  B.  Glover,  Albert  Glover  and  the 

Misses  Glover 600.00 

H 25.00 

Kindergarten  children,  Marblehead 6.00 

Kindergarten,  Walpole  st.,  Miss  Caroline 

E.  Carr 3.60 

Lend  a  Hand  Society,  Lancaster 16.00 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Mason 6.00 

Misses  Annie   and  Alice  Matthews,  $5 

each 10.00 

Mrs.  Leopold  Morse 75.00 

Mrs.  M.  Abble  Newell , 126.00 

K.  P 500.00 

George  F.  Parkman 500.00 

Edward  D.  Peters 30.00 

Mrs.  Laura  A.  Pollard 10.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainment.  Feb.  23,  addi- 
tional    1.00 

Proceeds  of  performance  at  Globe  Thea- 
tre, given  by  Richard  Mansfield 652.98 

Mrs.  B.  8.  Rotch 1,000.00 

Miss  Edith  Rotch 1,000.00 

Mrs.  Leverett  Saltonstall 100.00 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Shattuck 20.00 

Miss  E.  D.  Sohlcr 25.00 

Mrs.  TV.  H.  Slocum 50.00 

Miss  Jennie  Strong 1.00 

Robert  Swan 15.00 

Miss  L.  D.  Swlnerton 2.00 

Miss  A.  G.  Thayer 2,000.00 

Through  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 250.00 

S.  L.  W 100.00 

Mrs.  John  G.  "Webster 25.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Whiting 10.00 

Dr.  Edward  Wlgglesworth 26.00 

Mr*.  B.  L.  Young , 100.00 

Leon  Younge 1.00 

Previously  acknowledged 16,463.66 

£20,443.37 

The  sum  of  $25,000  is  still  wanting  to 
make  up  the  total  amount  required  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  the  new  build- 
ing, and  we  appeal  to  the  readers  of  The 
Globe  for  further  contributions,  which 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  ac- 
knowledged by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  st. 


Music  With  the  Blind. 
No  one  among  the  throng  who  filled  Tremont 
Templo  to  the  utmost  on  Saturday  afrernoon, 
June  6,  to  witness  the  "Commencement"  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  land  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  including  the  little 
children  of  the  Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 
—no  one,  at  least,  with  any  music  in  his  soul, 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  excellence, 
the  beauty  and  the  finish  of  the  musical  num- 
bers in  those  exercises.  They  opened  with  an  or- 
gan Fugue  of  Bach  (D  minor),  followed  by  a  bril- 
liant, stately  Marche  Pontificate  by  Lemmens, 
tastofully  and  effectively  played  by  a  pupil, 
John  J.  Clare.  The  school  has  produced  a  num- 
ber of  accomplished  organists,  and  their  lead- 
ing teacher.  Miss  Freda  Black,  herself  a  pupil 
formerly,  is  an  excellent  exponent  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  as  well  as  later  composers  for  the  or- 
gan. 

The  band  of  the  institution,  wholly  composed 
of  pupils,  playing  clarinets  and  flutes  as  well  as 
all  the  usual  brass  instruments,  gave  a  fine 
'  specimen  of  what  tuneful  harmony,  what  in- 
spiring rbythm.and  what  nice  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade  they  can  produce,  in  a  long  Jubilee 
Overture  by  Ch.  Bach— not  the  great,  time- 
i  honored  Bach,  indeed,  but  one  of  the  Bachs  (or 
brooks)  that  run  through  shallower  fields  today. 
I  Yet  this  sightless  band  have  also  hours  with 
the  good  John  Sebastian;  they  play  Bach 
chorals,  with  the  four  parts  of  their  wondrous 
harmony  carefully  distributed  among  the  in- 
struments, under  the  judicious  supervision  of 
that  excellent  musician  and  devoted  teacher, 
musical  director  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Thomas 
Reeves,  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  They  love 
these  chorals,  and  have  played  some  of  them  in 
past  years  at  these  commencements.  They  are 
sung,  too,  with  a  devout  interest,  with  a  sincere 
partiality,  by  both  boys  and  girls,  who  therein 
build  upon  a  solid,  fruitful  musical  founda- 
tion. 

A  duet,  "The  World  Grows  Fair,"  was  sung 
by  two  young  girls,  Edna  A.  Josyln  and  Fanny 
E.  Jackson.  This  duet  was  the  original  compo- 
sition of  the  latter.  It  had  fresh  melody,  varie- 
ty, and  quite  an  olaborate  and  elegant  piano- 
forte accompaniment.  A  two-part  chorus  for 
female  voices,  "Night  of  Joy,"  by  Strauss,  was 
purely,  sweetly  sung,  and  was  applauded  with 
sincere  pleasure.  It  may  be  remembered  here 
that  formerly  the  singing  of  the  blind,  while  it 
showed  accuracy  of  ear,  quick,  fine  musical  ap- 
prehension, and  facile  execution,  yet  seemed  to 
labor  under  a  certain  timidity  of  utterance  and 
pallor  of  expression.  It  is  not  so  now.  Superior 
teachers,  more  experience,  have  put  a  freer, 
more  assured  expression,  a  moro  eloquent  vital- 
ity into  it.  The  closing  chorus,  by  Rossini,  set 
to  the  English  words  "Hail  to  Thee,  Liberty," 
was  so  inspiringly  sung  by  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether that  it  was  uplifting  and  refreshing  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  programme  for  so  hot 
a  day. 

There  was  also  a  solo  for  violin,  Do  Beriot's 
Concerto  in  D,  op.  16,  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 
but  played  artistically,  as  to  intonation,  bowing, 
double  stopping,  phrasing  and  expression,  by 
Charles  W.  Holmes.  And  there  was  an  instru- 
mental Serenade  by  Titt'l,  in  which  flutes.clari- 
netand  strings  blended  harmoniously,  as  played 
by  six  lads  bearing  the  names  of  Burnham, 
Clare,  Higgins,  Holmes,  Morrison  and  Washing- 
ton. 

But  the  most  significant  and  most  surprising 
phenomenon  was  the  interpolated  exercise  in 
harmony  among  a  dozen  little  pupils  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. Their  excellent  blind  teacher,  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  Miss  Roeske,  sat  at  the 
piano  and  struck  out  chords  in  various  keys. 
The  children  quickly  named  the  koy,  A  major, 
E  minor,  C-sharp  minorj  etc.  One  bright  little 
curly  headed  boy  answered  so  promptly,  and  al- 
most infallibly  right,  th#t  others,  who  looked 
equally  prepared  and  sure,  could  seldom  get  the 
words  out  before  he  had  forestalled  them. 
Now,  that  is  a  musical  achievement  which  com- 
paratively few,  we  may  say  very  few,  of  men  or 
women  of  tho  oldor  generations  would  dare  to 
undertake.  It  is  a  convincing  sign  that  music* 
teaching  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  teaching  in  the 
older  school. 

The  theory  as  well  as  praotice  of  the  musical 
art  is  taught,  too,  carefully  at  the  institution  at 
South  Boston.  And  let  us  add  (for  we  have  not 
done  with  Bach),  that  the  music  of  the  old 
Leipzig  Cantor  is  not  only  taught  there  in  the 
form  of  organ  fugues  and  chorales:  twice  it 
has  been  our  privilege,  last  year  and  this  year, 
to  hear  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  boys,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  the  girls,  play  upon  the  piano  each 
•>  little  piece  by  Bach,  a  fugue  and  prelude  from 


the  "Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  a  gavotte,  a 
minuet,  a  sarabande,  a  gigue,  a  little  duet 
with  the  violin.  These  were  played  with  inter- 
est, with  love,  with  cheerful  emulation.  Indeed 
each  young  Baehian  disciple  seemed  to  pique 
himself  or  herself  on  the  paramount  worth  and 
beauty  of  the  piece  falling  to  the  lot  of  his  or 
her  performance.  Each  pupil  would  preface 
his  interpretation  by  a  verbal  explanation  of 
the  character,  the  form,  the  key,  the  meaning, 
of  the  piece  he  was  to  play. 

How  many  music  schools,  conservatories, 
academies,  are  building  on  so  sound  a  basis  of 
method  and  of  taste  as  this  school  for  the  blind, 
mainly  taught  by  teachers  who  themselves  are 
blind?  Some  of  them  have  post-graduate  schol- 
arships provided  for  them,  and  take  piano  les 
sons  from  Carl  Baermann,  singing  lessons  from 
such  singers  as  Mr.  George  J.  Parker  and  the 
like.  Moreover,  there  is  no  class  of  listeners  at 
the  Music  Hall  symphonies  and  oratorios,  or 
the  choice  chamber  concerts,  who  listen  with 
more  interest  and  profit  than  the  parties  of 
blind  pupils  who  have  often  been  so  generously 
admitted.    The  favor  is  not  wasted  upon  them. 

J.  S.  D. 


SUNDAY,    JULYJ^J^l^ 


ALL  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

The   Education   of   Four   Re- 
markable Children. 


Opening  the  WorKl  to  These  Little 
Ones  Who  Have  Lost  Three  Senses 
—Helen  Kellar  Playinir  the  Piano— 
The  Story  of  Little  Tommy 
Stringer. 

Public  interest  in  centring,  in  a  large  de- 
tree,  about  four  little  children,  who  are  in 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated. 
Robbed,  by  severe  Illness  in  their  infancy,  of 
three  o£  their  senses— sight,  hearing  and 
speech— these  little  ones  show  an  intelli- 
gence that  would  shame  many  another  child 
who  has  full  possession  of  its  faculties. 

The  Herald  has  told  a  good  deal  regard- 
ing the  wonderful  progress  made  by  Helen 
Kellar,  EdUU  Thomas  and  Nellie  Robin,  and 
it  would  secai  as  though  the  limit  of  attain- 
ment must  have  been  reached,  particularly 
by  the  first  named  girl,  who  lias  dono  such 
wonderful  things  since,  three  years  ago, 
she  tirst  made  the  discovery  tbat  the  world 
was  for  her  an  open  book,  and  that  sue  could 
come  in  contact  with  It,  and  make  its 
knowledge  her  own. 

For  years  men  and  women  have  wondered 
over  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgmau.  It  seemed 
almost  a  miracle,  the  work  that  Dr.  Howe 
performed  of  bringing  this  child  in  touch  with 
tne  world  from  winch  she  seemed  so  strangely 
isolated.  It  was  the  opening  of  a  new  realm 
of  possibilities  to  those  who  had  seemed  so 
helnless  and  so  outside  the  pale  ot  human 
endeavor,  hut  what  was  done  for  Laura 
Bridgmau  was  but  the  very  beginnlm;  of 
what  might  be  dono  for  others  like  her.  The 
alpuabet  ot  possibilities  which  Dr.  Howe 
taught  has  been  carried  on  by  his  successor, 
M.  Anaenos,  lo  the  point  of  .science. 

It  once  seemed  ;is  though  ihe  case  of 
Laura  Brldgman  was  an  isolated  one;  that 
there  coulu  be  otlieis  so  bereft  as  she  hardly 
entered  into  the  imagination.  And  vet  today 
there  are  unocr  the  charge  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
four  who  are  bereft  as  she  was  of  the  senses 
which  seem  to  be  the  most  necessary  either 
for  enjoyment  or  achievement,  ami  who  are 
constantly  giving  proof  fiat  life  for  ihem  Is 
neither  Darren  ot  haoniness  nor  uufruiilul  In 
accomplished  endeavor.  What  has  been 
done  and  still  is  beinu  dono  Ihe  world  Knows 
preity  well,  but  what  the  end  will  be,  where 
the 

niichest  Point  of   Achievement 
may  be  reached,  no  one  dares  to  prophecy, 
not  even  the  man  who  constantly  is  studying 
them. 

Take  the  case  of  Helen  Kellar.  for  instance. 
The  progress  she  has  made  during  the  past 
year  lias  been  more  remarkable  than  that  of 


any  previous  year,  although  every  one  mar- 
velled at  what  she  had  already  done.  It  Is 
only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  of  teaching  her  to  ar- 
ticulate. She  was  sent  with  her  brother  for 
a  short  time  daily  to  the  Horace 
Mann  school,  and  the  work  was  systematically 
begun.  Ihe  method  was  explained  to  Her 
oy  her  teacher,  and  with  the  quickness  of 
perception,  which  in  her  seems  almost  Intui- 
tive, so  llvhtuli'g-llke  is  the  rapidity  w.m 
which  her  mind  grasps  a  new  Idea,  she  knew 
at  once  what  she  was  expected  to  do  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  to  do  it. 

The  one  characteristic  of  Helen  K-llar  is 
the  determination  to  succeed  with  which  she 
undertakes  anything  new.  The  mea  of 
failure  never  seems  to  enter  her  head.  Be- 
cause she  wants  to  do  it  is  for  her  sufficient 
reason  Why  she  should.  Her  ambition  is 
boundless,  her  taith  In  her  own  powers  of 
achievement  perfectly  sublime.  She  nuts 
asiae  the  obstacles  m  her  oath  with  a  tlrm 
hand,  and  no  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of 
her  endeavor. 

So  she  began  tho  work  ot  trying  to  learn  to 
speak  in  the  same  spirit  with  whi en  she  un- 
dertakes everything,  and  her  success  Ins 
been  remarkable.  She  delights  in  talklue, 
and  she  will  carry  on  quite  a  prolonged  con- 
versation. 

Laving  her  hand  on  the  lips  of  the  person 
with  whom  she  is  talking;,  she  will  understand 
what,  is  betne  said,  and  will  then  reply  to  it. 
Sometimes  in  her  eagerness  she  will  talk 
with  her  lips,  and  spell  out  her  conversation 
a?,  the  same  tiino  in  her  teacher's  hand. 
Not  long  ago  the  writer  was  visiting  at  South 
Boston,  and  when  Helen  was  brought  into  ihe 
room  she  recognized  the  visitor  ano  asked  at 
once  alter  the  little  dauehters  whom  she 
remembered,  although  she  nan  not  seen  them 
for  10  years.  She  seemed  very  much  inter- 
ested in  hearing  about  them,  wnat  they  Were 
doing  at  school,  and  so  on,  and  sent  them 
manv  messages. 

By-and-by  she  left  the  room  to  return  to 
her  studies,  and  when  the  visitor  left 

She  Met  Helen 
again  in  the  hall. 

"Ah,"  Helen  sain.  "It  is  you  agalu.  What 
are  you  doing?" 

"Talking  about  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"Something  very  bad.  I've  no  doubt,"  said 
Helen,  with  a  sweet  laugh  that  was  full  of 
merriment. 

"Dreadfully  bad."  was  the  answer.  "Just 
as  baa  as  you  deserve." 

"Well. 'bless  my  boots,' as  Louise  savs  In 
'Little  Women,'  how  do  you  k^ow  what  I 
deserve?" 

There  would  bo  nothing  wonderful  In  a 
conversation  lifte  this  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  when  it  Is  rememberer  that 


TOMMT  STHINGEK, 

The  I'roiege  of  Helen  lv. 


the  chief  participant  in  It  was  a  dear,  dumb 

years  of  age,  i 
reu  ai  kalde. 
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,i"  tnat  1 1 eT7"Vi  rtaken 

lay  the  piani),  and 
y    readily.     It    seems    almost    In- 
[We  that,  she   should    have  any   Idea  of 
o    m      dy,  but  she   Has  a  very  distinct 
ir      T  e  story  of  Her  progress  is  gathered 
,7,1  the  notes  kept  by  her  teacher     These 
are  given   here,  and,  alter  reading  tl  en. .  o    : 
s  more  startli  d  thin  ever  over  tilts  child, 
an'.n 'readv  to  believe  with  Mr  Anagnos,  that  I 
nothing   is   lmoosslole   to    tins    child.   Cer- 
u iv  no   child    in   full   possession     of     Its 
senses  conltt    do    better  than   tills  one   has 
done,  or  make  more  satisfactory    Progress. 
She  has  always  been  food  ot  music,  enjoying 
it  immensely   whenever  piano,  organ  or  or- 
chestra played.     She  feels   Hie  vibrations  in 
the  floor  through  her  feet,  and  both  she :  and 
Edith  Thomas  know  at  once  when   the  Piano 
Is  plavea  in  the   room   with  them.    When  a 
ierv  Utile  girl,  just  beginning  with  Miss  Mi  - 
Tlvan   she  used  to  tell  about  going  to  church 
to  hear  the  oriran,  and  would  sit  very  quietly 
content  while  it    was     being    played.      In- 
structing her  lit  music  was  an  experiment 
which  has  proved  a  gratifying  success. 

March  18  Helen  Kellar  began  pianoforte 
lessons,  The  lesson  was  half  an  hour  in 
length.  She  learned  the  position  of  the  white 
kevs,  finding  them  correcily  and  telling  their 
location  aloGd.  She  also  learned  the  posifon 
of  her  hands,  which  she  seemed  to  acquire 
with  facility.  On  the  next  day  she  reviewed 
the  first  lesson,  and  practised  raising  the 
fin"ei  Strom  the  knuckle  joint  with  her  sta- 
tionary  hand.     The   whole   notes  were  ex- 


plained to  her.  and  her  teacher  had  her  plav 
them  while 

She  Boat  Time 

on  herjshouldars.  In  teaching  rhythm  the  In- 
structor had  her  beat  it  first  upon  a  desk  and 
afterward  on  the  piano.  The  next  two  les- 
sons were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
metronome,  and  experiments  with  it.  Helen 
was  delighted  when  she  could  feel  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  pendulum  by  placing  her  hand 
near  enough  to  touch  it  llghllv  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  te  idler  then  ex- 
plained to  her  the  halt  and  quarter  notes, 
and  she  played  an  exercise  in  whole  notes 
correctly.  At  the  next  lesson  the  teacher 
tested  Helen's  knowledge  or  comprehension 
of  rhythm  by  playing  and  counting  unevenly. 
Helen  laughed  at  the  mistakes,  and  said : 
"No,  you  are  not  quite  riclu." 
S  On  the  31st  of  March  she  began  using  both 
hands,  and  played  a  little  exercise  in  differ- 
ent keys  very  correctly.  The  next  thing  was 
to  toadi  her  inusicaT^iotation  by  the  hiaille 
s>stem;  tnis  she  comprehended  readily,  and 
then  she  learned  an  exercise  which  Intro- 
duced eighth  notes.  By  the  16th  of  April 
she  had  learned  a  little  piece  which  she 
plaved  very  prettily,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  with  expression.  She  seems  to  lell 
by  the  stronger  vibrations  and  the  way  she 
presses  the  kevs  when  she  is  playing 
louder.  One  day  she  said  to  her  teacher 
"I  have  practised  a  great  deal,  and  strug- 
gled hard  with  mv  difficulties."  And  tier 
work  shows  that  the  questions  which  she 
asks  show,  too,  that  she  thinks  about  her 
Work.  Her  teacher  further  says  that,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  she  has  been  at  work 
on  the  piano,  and  the  frequent  interruptions 
she  has  had.  she  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress, certainly  her  performance  at  Tremont 
Temple,  on  the  occasion  of  the  comn  e  .ce- 
ment exercises,  was  a  surmise  to  every  one 
who  heard  it. 
It  Is  one  entirely  to  Helen  Kellar's  efforts 


WILLIE    KOHTN. 
The  Texas  blind  and  deaf  mute. 

that  the  last  of  »he  four  children,  little 
Tommy  Stringer,  has  been  brought  to  the 
kindergarten  and  placed  under  Instruction. 

The,  case  of  bete  Tommy  Is  ihe  most  pa- 
thetic of  all.  The  oilier  three  had  homes 
and  parents,  and  had  grown  up  with  care 
and  affection  lavished  upon  them;  Dut  this 
poor  little  bov  was  a  waif,  tossed  out  into  the 
world,  with  no  one  to  care  lor  him,  II is 
mother  had  died,  and  he  had  been  left  at  the 
hospital  to  be  taKen  care  of  by  the  nurses, 
who.  in  justice  let  It  lie  said,  were  kind  to 
him  and  lond  of  him,  though  they«  did  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  trying  to  teach  him.  Ills 
•lather  had  married  again,  audi  neither  he  nor 
the  new  wife  wanted 

The -Unfortunate  Boy. 
a  id  he  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  alms- 
house. 

At   this   juncture    Helen  Kellar  heard  ot 

h  in,  and   made  up  her  inlud  that  he  must 

le  to  the  kindergarten.      Hut   money  was 

needed  for  the  purpose,  and  how  was  she  to 
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WILLIE    ELIZABETH    ROBIN. 

I  hear  the  voices  of  children.  They  are  pupils  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
just  returned  from  a  ten  days'  vacation,  and  are  telling  their 
companions  of  their  several  visits.  It  would  seem  that 
those  who  had  been  away  had  had  all  the  fun,  until  one 
small-sized  girl,  not  at  all  intimidated  by  their  glowing 
accounts,  cried  out :  "  We  did  not  tvant  to  go  home.  We 
stayed  here  ;  and  we  went  to  the  Unitarian  church  on  Easter 
Sunday,  and  they  gave  us  all  a  beatt-XXiul  plant."  And  an- 
other voice,  farther  away,  is  chiming  in  the  same  triumphant 

key  to  a  group  of  boys  :   "  W and  I  went  to  Cambridge 

this  vacation.  We  went  over  the  Charles  River,  we  visited 
Harvard  College,  and  went  into  a  large  i 00m  and  saw  a  bust 
of  Mr.  Agassiz ;  and  we  saw  the  house  where  Longfellow 
lived,  and  the  elm  where  George  Washington  stood,  with  all 
his  army  beside  him." 

One  of  the  little  crowd  does  not  speak.  She  does  not 
even  hear  the  clamor  of  voices  around  her,  but  she  evidently 
shares  the  pleasure  of  their  return  ;  for  she  flits  from  one  to 
another,  greeting  them  with  kisses,  and  her  glad  laughter  is 
delightful  to  hear.  This  child  of  the  light  can  neither  see, 
hear,  nor  speak.  Whence  comes  the  joy  that  lights  her  face 
and  shines  in  every  motion  ?  She  sports  about  the  house 
like  a  frolicsome  kitten.  She  does  not  walk, —  she  darts, 
with  no  sign  of  fear  in  face  or  movement.     We  call  her  a 


lU- 


aken 
she  is 
',.'  5  i,      fi    seims   aim. 

[•,,m  the  notes  kept  oy  '  «"  tueni.  ono 

is  more  startled  lb. •]}  *™\{  Anagnos.  that 
ami  i s  ready  to  believe.wltn  J  i  .  ah  at        Cor. 

notblOK  is  >mHu  !uu  po&essiou  of  its 
talnly  no  «  »i  m  ''  ,  P™*  Ull3  0„e  Baa 
senses  could  do  „,.,,',  ^f-iotorv  progress, 
done,  or  make  more  »f™*^ or>  v  *. 
She  has  always  be™  toad  °t  ": organ  or  or- 
it  immensely  wneneverplauo.  «»*»  ong  ln 
ouestra  played.  She _ieeis  "'^othsiie  ana 
the  tloor  through  b«  toet.  *™g™  the  piano 
Kdith  Thomas  know  at  o        »       "vvne"  a 

KrtnATi     mus?c  ^ui  experiment 

lessons. 

lengtl 


The  lesson  was   half   an    hour  in 
She  learned  the  position  rfM»J»«J» 


lenRtli.    She  learno u  u e  , «. »-»  -•  Mle|l. 

the    first   lesson.  h^I »<f  ™  „el.  Btt. 

SV'ba^^  j 

plained  to  her,  and  her  teacner  had  her  plav  | 

them  while  

Sue  Beat  Time 
on  her.shoulders.    In  teaching  rhylhm  the  In- 
structor had  her  heat  it  first  upon  a  desk  and 
afterward  on  the  piano.    The  next  two  les- 
sons were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
metronome,  and  experiments  with  it.    Helen 
was  delighted  when  she  could  feel  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  pendulum  by  placing  her  hand 
near    enough    to   touch   it  llRhllv  with   the 
thumb  and  forefinger.    The  te  iCUOr  then  ex- 
plained to  her  the  halt  and  quarter  notes, 
and  she   played  an  exercise  in  whole  notes 
correctly.    At  the  next  lesson  the    teacher 
tested  Helen's  knowledge  or  comprehension 
of  rhythm  by  playing  and  counting  unevenly. 
Helen  langiied  at  the  mistakes,  and  Saul: 
••No,  you  are  not  quite  right  '; 
E  On  the  31st  of  March  she  began  using  both 
hands,  and  played  a  little  exercise  in  differ- 
ent keys  very  correctly.    The  next  thing  was 
to  teach  liermusicaT*m,!ation   by  the  biaille 
ssstem;  this  she  comprehended  readily,  and 
then  she  learned  an  exercse    which    intro- 
duced eighth  notes.    By    the    lbth   of   Ap  il 
she  had   learned    a  little   piece   which   she 
plaved  very  prettily,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Willi  expression.     She   seems   to    tell 
by  the  stronger  vibrations  and  the    way    she 
presses   the   keys    when    she     is     playing 
louder.    One  day   sue  said    to    her  teacher 
••Iliiio  practised  a  great  deal,  and  struR- 
Eled   hard    with    my    difficulties."    And  her 
w.rk  shows  that   the   questions  winch  she 
asks  show,   loo,    that   she  thinks   abo.it  her 
work.    Her   teacher  further  says  that,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  she  has  been  at  work 
on  the  piano,  and  the  ftequent  interruptions 
she  has  had.  she  has  made   remarkable  prog- 
ress    Certainly  her  nerfonnai.ee  at  rremont 
Temple,  on  tlie.  occasion  of  the  coinn  e  .ce- 
ment exercises,  was  a  surprise  to  everyone 

"itnutne  entirely  to  Helen  Kellar's  efforts 
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that  the  last  of  'he  four  children,  little 
Tommy  Stringer,  has  been  brought  to  the 
kindergarten  and  placed  under  instruction. 

The  case  of  Utile  Tommy  is  ihe  most  pa- 
thetic of  all.  The  other  three  had  homes 
and  parents,  and  had  grown  up  with  care 
and  affection  lavished  upon  them;  but  this 
poor  little  bov  was  a  waif,  tossed  out  into  i .he 
world  with  no  one  to  care  tor  him.  His 
mother  had  died,  and  he  had  been  left  at  the 
hospital  to  be  taken  care  ol  by  the  nurses, 
who  In  justice  lot  it  be  said,  were  kind  to 
h'.in  and  lond  of  him.  though  tney  did  noth- 
ing in  the  wav  of  trying  to  teach  linn.  Ills 
father  had  man  1,-d  again,  and  neither  he  nor 
the  new  wife  wanted 

THo  -Unfortunate  Boy, 
aid  he  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  alms- 
h  use. 

At  this  juncture  Helen  Kellar  heard  ot 
h "m,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  be  must 
come  to  the  kindergirtcn.  Hut  money  was 
needed  for  the  purpose,  and  how  was  she  to 
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child  of  the  sun, —  Nature's  child,  full  of  her  life  and  force 
and  nerve. 

This  child,  with  her  odd  name,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
was  born  in  Throckmorton,  Tex.,  July  12,  1884,  and  was  a 
bright,  healthy  baby  until,  at  eighteen  months  old,  she  had 
a  severe  illness,  her  life  being  despaired  of  for  many  weeks  ; 
and  when,  at  last,  she  recovered,  the  pitiable  fact  was  real- 
ized that  she  was  bereft  of  three  senses.  Strange  to  say, 
these  limitations  did  not  apparently  interfere  with  the  healthy 
physical  growth  that  followed.  The  child  thrived  as  never 
before.  In  the  seclusion  of  her  distant  home  on  the  broad 
prairie,  living  mostly  in  the  out-of-door  world,  she  grew,  like 
the  wild  flowers  about  her,  in  abundant  beauty  and  grace,  as 
free  and  untrammelled  by  the  forms  of  conventional  life  as 
the  lambs  gambolling  over  her  father's  ranch.  Tall  and 
willowy  in  form,  lithe  and  strong  of  limb,  fair-haired,  with 
sun-browned  skin  and  strength  in  every  sinew  and  muscle, 
she  is  an  example  of  Nature's  good  training,  whose  formula 
for  health  and  physical  beauty  no  gymnasium  can  copy  or 
excel.     Thus  — 

"  Nature  sometimes  undertakes,  for  the  reproof  of  human 
vanity,  Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk." 

Six  years  had  passed  away  in  her  southern  home,  the 
child  living  unconscious  of  any  limitations,  the  parents  grief- 
stricken  because  of  them.  One  day,  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  them,  a  friend  came  to  the  house,  bringing  a  copy  of  the 
Wide  Awake  containing  the  marvellous  story  of  Helen 
Keller.  From  the  moment  of  reading  this  account,  it  be- 
came a  burning  question  how  to  secure  the  same  advantages 
for  their  child.  It  was  wonderful  news.  Their  wildest 
imaginings  had  never  embraced  the  possibility  that  their 
"Willie  ever  could  have  an  education."  But  now,  they 
said,  if  this  has  been  done  for  one,  it  must  be  done  for  our 
child,  and  we  will  make  any  sacrifice  for  this  object. 

We  wonder  what  thought  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
this  little  child  on  that  morning  of  December,  1890,  when, 
with  her  mother,  she  left  her  home  in  sunny  Texas  to  come 
to  Boston.     Grief,  we  know,  was  there  ;  for  she  cried  bitterly 
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when  she  left  her  father's  arms  and  was  placed  on  board  the 
train  that  was  to  carry  her  —  she  knew  not  where  or  why. 

Hitherto  her  only  language  had  been  a  few  signs.  Upon 
her  arrival  at  the  kindergarten  a  special  teacher  awaited  her  ; 
and;  after  a  few  days  in  which  she  was  becoming  familiar 
with  her  surroundings,  the  actual  work  of  instruction  began, 
—  the  teacher  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  the  pupil  full  of 
play,  for  there  is  nothing  mature  or  over-developed  in  this 
child.  She  loves  play  above  all  things,  and  usually,  the  more 
boisterous,  the  better.  But  she  also  enjoys  her  doll ;  and 
a  set  of  raised  alphabet  and  picture-blocks  will  keep  her 
quietly  amused  many  an  hour. 

The  first  words  taught  Willie  were  hat,  fan,  and  ring ;  and 
upon  these  words  the  changes  were  rung  until  she  began  to 
recognize  the  objects  for  which  they  stood.  Her  first  day  in 
the  school-room  is  thus  described  by  Miss  Thayer  in  her 
journal :  — 

"December  31,  1890.  Willie  had  her  first  lesson  to-day. 
She  sat  quietly  by  my  side  in  a  little  chair.  I  had  a  tiny 
red  fan  which  I  gave  her.  After  she  had  felt  of  it  and 
discovered  its  use,  I  spelled  the. word  in  her  hand.  I  gave 
her  several  different  fans,  spelling  the  word  each  time. 
Changing,  I  first  spelled  the  word  and  then  handed  her  the 
object.  I  took  up  the  word  hat  in  much  the  same  way.  .  .  . 
Willie  soon  became  mischievous,  and  hid  her  hands  in  her 
apron.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  went  up  to  the  gymnasium 
with  the  little  kindergarten  children.  She  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  exercises  in  the  least,  and  gave  me  much  trouble. 
...  At  three  o'clock  she  went  into  Miss  Johnson's  class- 
room for  the  kindergarten  occupation,  and  had  her  first 
lesson  in  weaving.  She  wove  a  mat  of  splints  with  my 
help.  Then  she  strung  balls  and  cubes  alternating,  .  .  .  and 
liked  it  so  much  she  was  loath  to  give  it  up  when  the  bell 
rang  for  the  lesson  to  close." 

Six  days  later  we  read  :  — 

"This  morning  I  had  a  grab-bag  filled  with  different 
kinds  of  rings,  fans,  and  hats.  I  asked  her  first  for  a  hat, 
and   she  put   in  her  hand  and  found  it ;    then  a  ring :   she 
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1,  cation  aioua.  seemeti  to  acquire 

wit h lac   «y     On    nc  next  day  sue  reviewed 
the   first   lesson,  and    practised  rais  lue  the 
fleers  from  the  Knuckle  mint  with  Her  sta-  , 
Mnnarv    l"aud1_The_wl>ole   notes   were  eg 

plained  to  Her.  and  her  teacher  had  her  plav 
tlieui  while 

Sne  Beat  Time 
on her.shoulders.    In  teaching  rhythm  the  in- 
structor had  her  heat  it  first  upon  a  desk  and 
afterward  on  the  piano.    The  next  two  les- 
sons were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
metronome,  and  experiments  with  it.    Helen 
was  aelichted  when  she  could  feel  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  pendulum  by  placing  her  hand 
near    enough    to   touch   it  lighilv  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.    The  te  xiier  then  ex- 
plained to  her  the  halt  and  quarter  notes, 
and  she   played  an  exercise  in  whole  noies 
correotlv.    At  the  next  lesson  the    teacher 
tested  Helen's  Knowledge  or  comprehension 
of  rnvthm  by  playing  and  counting  unevenly. 
Helen  laughed  at  the  mistake*,  and  said: 
"No,  you  are  not  quite  riehr." 
E  On  the  31st  of  March  she  began  using  both 
Iiand3,  and  plaved  a  little  exercise  In  differ- 
ent key*  very  correctly.    The  next  thing  was 
to  teai:n  liei  imisicaT^dtation  by  the  hiaille 
system;  this  she  comprehended  readily,  and 
then  she  learned  an  exercse    which    intro- 
duced eighth  notes.    By    the    10th   of   April 
she  had   learned    a.  little   piece   which   she 
played  very  prettily,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  with  expression.    She   seems   to    lell 
by  the  stronger  vibrations  and  the    way   she 
presses   the   kevs    when    she     is     playing 
louder.    One  day   she  sain    to    her  teacher 
•T  have  practised  a  great  deal,  and  strug- 
gled hard   with    my   difficulties."    And  her 
work  shows  -that   the   questions  which  she 
asks  show,   too,    that   she  thinks   about  her 
work.    Her  teacher  further  says  that,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  she  has  been  at  work 
on  the  piano,  and  the  frequent  interruptions 
she  has  had.  she  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress.   Certainly  her  performance  at  Tremont 
Temple,  on  the.  ocea-ion   of  the  comn  e  lce- 
ment  exercises,  was  a  surprise  to  every  one 
who  heard  it.  „  ,,     , 

It  is  nue  entirely  to  Helen  Kellar's  efforts 


WILLIE    R011IX. 

The  Texas  blind  and  deat  mute. 


that  the  last  of  'he  four  children,  lane 
Tommy  Stringer,  has  been  brought  to  the 
kindergarten  and  placed  under  Instruction. 

The  case  of  little  Tommy  is  ihe  most  pa- 
tbetic  of  all.  The  oilier  three  had  homes 
and  parents,  and  had  grown  up  with  care 
and  affection  lavished  upon  thc-ni;  but  this 
poor  little  bov  was  a  waif,  tossed  out  into  the 
world,  with  no  on"  to  care  tor  him.  Mis 
mother  had  died,  and  he  had  been  lett  at  the 
hospital  to  be  taken  care  o£  by  the  nurses. 
who  in  Justice  let  it  be  said,  were  kind  to 
hlni  and  lond  of  him,  though  they  did  noth- 
ing in  the  wav  of  trying  to  tench  him.  Ills 
•father  had  married  again,  and  neither  he  nor 
the  new  wife  wanted 

The  -Unfortunate  Boy, 
and  he  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  alms- 
house. 

At  this  juncture  Helen  Kellar  heard  ot 
li  in,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  he  mini 
come  to  the  kindergarten.  But  money  was 
needed  lor  the  purpose,  and  how  was  she  to 
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brought  this  out,  too.  Sometimes  she  hesitated  when  I 
asked, — - 1  think  because  she  was  tired  rather  than  because 
she  did  not  know.  I  made  these  different  words  in  one 
hand,  and  she  reproduced  them  with  the  other.  This  after- 
noon she  cut  strips  of  paper  for  me,  joined  them  together  in 
rings,  and  made  a  chain.  Then  with  more  paper  she  made 
some  hats  and  fans.  In  the  school-room  she  pasted  colored 
squares  on  a  card  printed  in  squares,  and  did  it  very  well  for 
the  first  time." 

She  is  very  fond  of  taking  pieces  of  paper,  and,  sitting 
down,  she  will  prick  for  hours  with  a  pin.  Then  she  will 
make  the  holes  large  enough  to  run  a  string  through,  and 
will  thread  it  in  and  out  as  if  she  were  sewing;  and  again 
she  will  tear  the  paper  into  small  pieces  and  thread  them 
with  a  string  like  beads. 

"January  14.  Willie  made  in  clay  very  good  models  of  a 
hat,  fan,  and  a  ring,  spelling  their  names  with  her  lingers 
correctly.  She  also  made  a  clay  loaf  of  bread,  from  which 
she  cut  a  slice  with  her  clay  knife." 

Less  than  six  months  ago  the  beginning  was  made. 
Willie  now  understands  more  than  200  words,  which  may  be 
classified  thus:  171  nouns,  12  verbs,  30  or  more  qualifying 
words.  She  does  not  yet  construct  sentences  :  she  repeats 
them  in  the  form  they  have  been  given  to  her ;  yet  she 
understands  any  new  arrangement  of  the  words  she  has 
learned.  We  say  to  her,  "Go  and  find  Willie's  hat!"  "Go 
to  dinner!  "  "Take  this  to  Miss  J. !"  and  she  does  accord- 
ingly. She  voluntarily  asks,  "What  is  this  ?"  "Who  is  it?" 
"  Excuse  me,"  is  her  favorite  expression,  and  she  uses  it  ap- 
propriately and  inappropriately.  In  gymnastics  she  now 
excels  the  majority  of  her  schoolmates;  and  it  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  watch  her  graceful  movements,  keeping  time  and 
step  with  her  companions  in  the  various  exercises. 

Within  the  last  month  she  has  shown  a  marked  advance 
in  earnestness  and  a  desire  for  information.  It  is  still  too 
early  to  speak  with  certainty  of  distinctive  characteristic 
traits ;  but  there  are  noticeable  a  patience  and  exactness  in 
all  her  work,  a  love  of  order  and  careful  arrangement,  and 
in  her  personal  habits  she  is  always  neat  and  dainty. 
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She  also  manifests  a  growing  inclination  toward  articulate 
speech.  She  can  say  mamma  distinctly,  and  has  several 
times  given,  successfully,  words  containing  the  difficult 
sounds  of  th  and  k. 

The  lessons  thus  begun  are  going  on  day  after  day.  The 
little  life  advances,  and  the  beauty  of  it  all  is  beginning  to  fill 
the  child's  own  heart.  The  fingers  are  not  yet  able  to  do 
their  work  unassisted  :  they  sometimes  halt  and  hesitate 
and  make  mistakes ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  intelligence, 
and  the  bright  face  is  a  study  of  expression  through  every 
phase  of  this  novel  experience. 

Isabel  Greeley. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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mark, —  and  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  care 
of  the  blind  there,  not  Saxony  alone,  but  Denmark  also, 
would  have  taught  him  that  they  interest  themselves  in 
those  who  have  left  in  no  less  degree  than  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  concerning  which,  he  concluded,  "  Mr.  Molden- 
hawer,  who  is  present,  will,  we  hope,  present  something 
more  to  the  conference." 

Whereupon  the  writer  gave  a  short  description  of  the  care 
in  Denmark  of  those  who  had  left.  He  stated  that  before  the 
erection  of  the  new  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Copen- 
hagen (in  1858),  while  on  a  visit  to  other  institutions  for  the 
blind  on  this  continent,  he  had  his  attention  especially  called 
to  the  care  of  the  blind  ;  and  he  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  erection  of  the  immense  workshop  in  Scotland,  as 
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g  "t  ii?  She  felt  that  Hie  way  must  be  opened, 
and  sure  enough  u,  was.  A  favorire  ami  v.d- 
uaole  ciot  belonging  to  her  had  died,  and 
some  notice  being  made  of  it  in  the  papers, 
ami  of  her  grief  at  her  loss,  some  gentlemen 
proposed  to  give  her  another,  even  more  val- 
uable. When  Helen  was  told  of  their  111- 
teiilinn.  she"wre.te  a  letter  to  them,  telling 
them  that  she  aid  not  care  for  another  dog, 
she  uid  not  wish  to  become  so  attached  to  an- 
other as  to  the  one  she  had  lost,  but,  if  they 
really  wished  to  do  something  to  make  her 
very  happy,  they  Would  send  her  as  much 
money  as  the  dog  Would  cost,  that  she  might 
Use  it  toward  educating  llttleTomniy  Strm.er. 
Helen's  letter  was  generously  responded  to 
by  the  gentlemen,  and  not  only  ciid  tuev  re- 
spond, but  they  printed  the  letter  in 
fac-slmile  aurt  told  the  story.  Tins  broueht 
other  contributions,  and  soon  Helen 
found  herself  In  possession  of  monev  enough 
to  send  for  the  little  boy  and  have  him 
brought  from  Pittsburg. 

When  loinmv  came,  about  three  months 
ago,  brought  on  bv  the  hospital  nurse  whose 
special  Charge  he  had  been,  lie  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  mere  baby.  He  was 
dressed  like  one  and  he  was  treated  like  oue. 
He  had  never  been  taimbt  anything,  he  had 
no  signs  even  by  which  be  could  let  bis  wants 
be  known.  It  was  almost,  seemliiL'lv,  a  hope- 
less task  to  train  him.  but  the  voting  teacher. 
Miss  Bull,  to  whom  lie  had  been  assigned, 
began  ner  task  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 
No  child  so  young,  for  Tommy  Is  only 
five,  had  ever  been  admitted  to  toe  kinder 
garieu,  and  the  youngest  doaf,  duniD  and 
blind  child  lo  begin  training  was  Willie 
Robin,  who  was  just  past  6  when  she  came 
from  Texas  last  January.  1c  was  naturally 
slower  work  with  Tommy  than  with  any  of 
the  girls,  both  because  he  was  younger  and 
because  he  had  not  been  taught  anything, 
having  no  mother  ana  there  being 

Sto  Children  for  Mini  to  Play  with. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  dress  him 
properly   and   to  teach  him  to  respect  his 
clothes  and  keep  them  on. 

After  he  had  been  here  six  weeks  the  pict- 
ure which  is  here  glveu  was  taken.  He  had 
begun  developing  into  a  steady  little  fellow, 
affectionate,  full  ot  merriment,  and  quite 
easily  controlled.  He  had  been  taught  to 
feed  himself,  and  he  used  both  fork  and 
>poon  trim  ease  and  neatness.  His  (able  be- 
havior was  very  goon  Indeed.  He  sat 
beside  his  teacher,  and  every  little  wi  ile 
'•he  was  enjoying  the  conversation"  oY'fnose 
about  him.  His  t»ncher  was  trying  to  give 
him  some  idea  <l  the  finger  language,  but  he 
had  not  grasped  it.  It  was  good  fun  for  him 
to  have  her  talk  on  his  hand.  then,  taking  his 
owa  tiny  lingers,  make  him  make  the  letters. 
He  evident iv  thought  It  some  new  amuse- 
ment devised  especially  for  bis  entertain- 
ment, but  thai  there  was  any  serious  Inten- 
tion in  it  he  did  not  for  a  moment  suspect. 
He  is  being  taught  the  difference  between 
'•must"  and  "must  not."  a  very  lmnortaut 
lesson  dv  the  way,  and  oue  little  experience 
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will  show  how  readily  he  takes  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  party  nf  ladles,  the  matron  and  trustees 
and  some  friends,  were  sitting  together  In  the 
sewing  room  of  the  kindergarten  the  other 
day.  ami  Tommv  was  there.  He  was  roving 
i-bont  the  room,  exploring  every  corner,  when 
suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested  hv  the 
sewing  machine.  He  felt  it  over  until  he 
Imind  the  wheel,  then  sitting  down  he  began 
to  turn  it.  His  teacher  g  ivo  his  hand  a  little 
pat,  the  signal  when  she  wishes  him 
to  understand  he  must  not  touch 
an  object.  He  drew  back  his 
hand,  waited  a  minute,  then  reached  (  nt 
again;  another  tap.  Again  he  sat,  his  brow 
knitted  as  it  he  were  thinking  very  deeply 
about  .something.  Suddenly  it  cleared,  then 
out  went  the  other  hand;  again  the  lap. 
1' Hiding  that  his  lands  weren't  t  i  be  allowed 
the  privilege  01  playing  with  this  delightful 
new  iy  found  toy,  he  irled  the  experiment 
with  his  tf-i,  first  with,  one,  i hen  the  other, 
with  a  similar  result  to  ti  at  Which  had  at- 
lenaed  his  attempts  with  his  hands.  For  a 
moment  af  t>  r  his  last  trial,  ho 

Sat  with  Eviiitie  I  Brows, 
then,  suddenly  jumping  up,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  temptation,  and  went  content- 
edly pitying  with  some  blocks  which  Miss 
Greeley  gave  blm.  What  went  on  In  the 
ilrtle  brain  no  one  could  say,  imt  It  was  ev,- 
dent  that  by  some  mental  process  he  Had 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  wasn't  to 
touch  the  sewing  machine  in  any  way  He 
nut  not  return  to  it  again  during  the  aller- 

■  ■ ,  i,  in 


Litile  Tommy  and  his  teacher  are  spending 
Hie  summer  wiih  Miss  Thayer  and  her  lit. le  • 
puuli,  Withe  Robin,  at  (he  home  of  the  lor- 
ruer  near  Lowell.  Miss  Thayer  thinks  that 
the  little  bov  will  gain  more  by  contact  with 
Willie  at  first  it  an  by  any  efforts  to  le.ich 
him.  When  he  once  gets  the  idea  into  his 
head  that  he  can  communicate  with  persons 
and  make  himself  understood,  the  method  | 
of   doing    it  will    sneedilv    follow. 

Ti:e  sto:ies  of   Edith  Thomas  ana    Willie 
Robin  have  been  told  very  recently  in  the 
HERALD,  so  there  Is  no  need  of  giving  much  j 
time   to   them.     Edith   is    astonishing  every-  |. 
body  hv  l.er  beautiful  handwork,  particularly  | 
in  the  slovd,  which  she  takes  up  with  mar-  i 
velluus     readiness.     Willie      Ilobln     is     al-  ! 
ready     articulating,      and     she     will     talk 
well.    She     has     a     most     musical     voice, 
and  It  is  perfectly  fascinating  to  hear  her  say 
"mamma."     Her  laugh  is  musical  and   full  of 
In  flections ;  one  could  easily  believe  that,  Iiad 
sue  her  hearing,  she  would  sing  exquisitely. 
She  is   a  perfect   mimic,    ami    wants  to  do 
ev  rytbing  like  somebody  else.  Miss  Greeley 
has      been      sulferiug     from       a       broken 
knee,      and       since       her       convalescence 
she      walks      somewhat     s'iflly,      as      her 
Knee  is  still  bound.    Willie  insists  on  walking 
like    her.     Sue   dances    with    tue    teachers. 
catching  the  step  very  readily,  and  she   is 
grace  it  self. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  these  children? 
Certainly  Hie  outlook  is  not  so  hopeless  as  it 
would  once  have  been. 
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We  read  of  the  marvelous  results  at- 
tained in  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute 
and  the  totally  blind,  but  even  the  most 
interested  reader  can  receive  but  inade- 
quate idea  of  what  this  marvelous  work 
is  until  personal  observation  has  illus- 
trated it.    Such  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed parties  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago. 
when  Miss  Effie  Thayer,  accompanied  by 
her  blind  deaf-mute  pupil,  seven-years- 
old  Willie  Robin,  of  the  admirable  Per* 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston, 
stopped  briefly  in  town,  en  route  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, where  Miss  T.  is  to  spend  the 
summer  with   her  little  charge.     The 
child   is  a  fair-haired  well-grown   girl 
whose   seventh   birthday     occurs    this 
month,  and,  as  trie  Herald  has   before 
stated  in  referring  to  the  case,  is  the 
child  of  a  Texas  ranchman,  and  was  de- 
prived of  sight,  hearing  and,  consequent- 
ly, of  speech  by  a  terrible  illness  when 
an  infant  of  eighteen  months.      When 
she  was  brought  to  the  Boston  institur 
tion  sis  months  ago  she  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  anything,  absolutely,  save  how 
to  amuse  herself  in  a  rude  aimless  waj  , 
her  perfectly  healthy  physical  condition 
inspiring    to    riotous,    boisterous   play 
which  reflected  only  the  rich  develop- 
ment    of   the   physical,    wholly   unre- 
strained and  unguided  by  the  mental  and 
spiritual  faculies,  which,  of  necessity, 
were  entirely  dormant.   The  child  would 
throw  herself  upon  those  she  came  in 
contact  with  in  much  the  same  rough 
lawless  abandon  which  characterizes  a 
young  untrained  animal,  and  all  habits 
corresponded.      Yet    today,    after  only 
six  months  in  the  Kindergarten  at  Ja. 
niaic£i  Plain  connected  with  the  Perkins 
Institute,  under  the  special  care  and  in- 
struction  of  her   young   teacher,  Mi&s 
Thayer,  this  wild  little  blind,  deaf  and 
as   yet   speechless  child  has  become  a 
model  of  good  behavior,  gentle,   quiet, 
sweet  and  attractive  in  her  manner  ;  in  - 
telligently   interested    in    all    that  sur- 
rounds her  ;  converses  with  her  teacher 
in  the  sign  language  readily,  command- 
ing nearly    300  words  which  she  uses 
with  perfect  understanding  of  their  sig- 
nificance   and  application,    her  teac-hc  • 


forming  the  letters  of  the  words  on  ti 
little  hand,  and  the  child  replying  by 
similar  communication  through  her 
teacher's  hand,  asking  and  answering 
questions  with  lightning  rapidity  and 
graceful  movement  which  is  inexpressibly 
astonishing  to  the  spectator  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  methods  and  results  of 
education  of  the  blind  deaf-mute.  Hoio 
this  child  can  be  taught  so  soon  all  this 
through  the  one  sense  of  touch  is  inex- 
plicable, and  almost  past  belief  save  by 
personal  observation,  and  while  one  is 
lost  in  amazed  admiration  of  the  wonder- 
ful work  accomplished  in  educating  see- 
ing deaf-mutes,  the  success  in  educating 
the  blind  deaf-mute  seems  incalculably 
more  marvelous. 

To  illustrate    little    Willie's  singular 
progress     in    intelligent   development: 
She  was,  at  the  time  of  the  call  in  town 
a  few  days  ago,  in  a  room  alone  with  her 
teacher  and  a  lady  friend.    After  awhile 
a  gentleman  came   from   an  adjoini-g 
room  and  stood  leaning,  a  silent  specta- 
tor, upon  the  casement  of  the  door,  but 
did  not  enter  the  room.    It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  child  is  totally  deaf, 
not  the  faintest  sound  or  vibration  reach- 
ing her  intellect  through  the  avenues 
of  hearing.    Suddenly  the  child  ran  to 
her  teacher  and  swiftly  spelled  upon  her 
hand,   "Is  there   a   man   here?"      The 
teacher  was  as  much  astonished  as  the 
spectators,  but  replied,   "Yes,  and  you 
may  go  and  find  him."  The  little  creature 
moved  unerringly  toward  the  gentleman, 
took   his   extended   hands   and  lightly 
passed  her  tiny  hand  over  his  face  as  if 
to  fix  his  personality   in   memory,  and 
then  with  a  satisfied  smile  returned  to 
her  teacher  to  "talk  about  what  she  l.ad 
seen."    How  did  the  sightless,  hearing- 
less  intellect  sense  the  uncommunicawd 
presence  of  a  new  comer,  and  sense  also 
that  it  was  a    "man,"   when   she   had 
been  previously  conversing  with  ladies 
only  in  the  room?     The  psychological 
problems  encountered  in  educating  inter- 
course with  these  trebly  defrauded  chil- 
dren are  past  solution  as  yet,  and  prove 
again  how  pitifully  ignorant  are  we  all 
of  the  possibilities  of  that  inscrutable 
thing  we  call  the  human  soul— how  lit- 
tle we  know  of  what  it  may,  can  and 
does,  under  certain  conditions,  accomp- 
lish in  the  way  of  performing  what  the 
world  has   heretofore  miscalled  super- 
natural achievement. 

The  rapid  progress  of  little  Willie 
promises  to  almost  equal  that  of  the 
wonderful  child  prodigy,  blind,  deaf  but 
no  longer  mute  Helen  Kellar,  as  Willie 
has  already  been  taught  to  attempt  ar- 
ticulation, and  speaks  the  word  "mam- 
ma," very  clearly  and  with  softer,  sweet- 
er tones  than  would  naturally  be  expect- 
ed. 

Miss  Bull,  another  of  the  special  teach- 
ers assigned  to  the  few  deaf-mute  blind 
pupils  of  the  Boston  school.is  also  spend- 
ing the  summer  at  the  residence  of  Mrs 

Charlotte  T.  Hill,  where  Miss  Thayer 
and  her  charge  are  located,  Miss  Bull 
having  in  charge  the  five-years-old  boy, 
Tommy  Strainer,  in  whom  Helen  Kellar 
has  been  so  much  interested  and  has, 
through  her  pathetic  appeals,  raised  a 
fund  sufficient  to  greatly  aid  in  continu- 
ing the  little  lad's  education,  which  it  is 
hoped  the  benevolent  will  help  to  com- 
plete, as  the  child's  relatives  have  no 
means  with  which  to  do  so. 

So  many  people  of  this  section  are 
anxious  to  see  the  children  and  their 
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teachers  that  Misses  Thayer  ana  buu 
have  decided  to  make  Wednesday  after- 
noon of  each  week  a  reception  day  for 
the  interested  pnhlic,  visitors  being  re- 
ceived between  the  hours  of  3  and  6. 
Those  who  rejoice  in  humanitarian 
progress  should  not  miss  this  opportunity 
of  personally  observing  this  beautifully 
interesting  illustration  of  educating 
sealed  senses. 
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exceptionally  fine  program  was 
^rendered  at  the  Benefit  Musicale,  given 
in  the  Congregational  chnrch,  Thursday 
evening,  Aug  13th,  to  little  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin,  the  blind  deaf-mute,  pupil 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Bos- 
ton. Miss  M.  Genevra  Hill  performed 
the  entire  instrumental  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme with  her  usual  perfection  of 
touch  and  expression.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise  of  Miss  Hill's  ac- 
companiments, which  added  essentially 
to  the  vocalistic  powers  of  the  soloists, 
and  her  solos  weie  also  heard  with  uni- 
versal admiration. 

Miss  Maud  A.  James  voice  was  never 
heard  with  more  pleasure  than  in  the 
song.  "I  Think  of  Thee,"  and  reflected 
the  results  of  assiduous  culture. 

Mrs  Wm  Bryant's  songa,  "Come 
Where  the  Lindens  Bloom,"  and"Spring 
Tide,"  were  sung  with  vocalistic  grace 
and  beauty. 

Miss  Caroline  Paige,  as  the  reader  of 
the  evening,  was  heard  with  great  pleas- 
ure. In  the  piece  entitled  '  The  Bug- 
gies Family,"  the  audience  were  delight- 
ed by  her  perfect  naturalness,  and  her 
intelligent  rendering  of  the  author's 
thought  provoked  smiles  and  laughter 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Grace- 
ful and  attractive  in  manner,  she  cannot 
fail  to  please  wherever  she  may  be  heard. 

Master  Gerald  Stratton's  sweet,  boy- 
ish voice  was  heard  to  good  advantage 
in  Spaulding's  song,  "There  She  Blows," 
but  the  most  taking  song  of  the  evening 
was  Master  Stratton's  "Comrades," 
■with  the  boy  chorus,  consisting  of  Mas- 
ters Miller,  Stratton  and  Horace  and 
Witter  Peabody.  The  audience  were 
not  to  be  put  off  this  time  without  the 
encore  that  was  demanded  of  each  of  the 
other  artists,  but  which  lack  of  time 
prevented.  ^ 

Little  fair-haired  Willie,  looking  very 
/lovely  and  attractive,  dressed  in  pure 
white,  was  presented  to  the  audience  at 
the  close  of  the  entertainment,  and  with 
her  sensitive  trained  fingers  (which  to 
her  are  both  eyes  and  tongue)  said  '  '1 
thank  you,  kind  friends,  you  have  been 
very  good  to  Willie."  Then  throwing 
kisses  from  the  tips  of  her  little  fingers 
she  was  led  away  by  her  devoted  teach- 
er. Little  tnank  offerings,  in  the  shape 
of  woven  mats  made  by  the  child's  own 
hands,  were  presented  personally  by  her 
to  each  of  the  artists  who  had  so  kindly 
volunteered  to  make  the  musicale  a  suc- 
cess. 

Miss  Bull,  another  of  the  special 
teachers,  was  also  present,  with  little 
Tiinmy  Stringer,  the   blind   deaf-mute 


it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  goodly  sum 
was  realized,  for  certainly  the  object 
was  a  mcst  worthy  one.  The  money,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide necessities  and  aid  in  paying  the 
child's  expenses  at  school.  Much  has 
been  said  of  this  interesting  case  in  the 
public  journals,  but  one  needs  to  come 
personally  in  contact  with  little  Willie 
to  understand  the  marvelous  progress 
she  has  made  in  the  past  six  months  un- 
der the  faithful  and  patient  tutorage  of 
Miss  Effie  Tuayer. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1890,  this 
child  was  wholly  unable  to  communi- 
cate a  thought  except  in  the  rudest  and 
most^untutored  ways;  a*,  for  instance, 
when  she  was  thirsty  and  wanted  water, 
she  would  rapidly  pat  across  her  chest. 
Miss  Thayer  may  feel  that  her  faithful 
teaching  is  developing  this  poor  stricken 
child  in  a  remarkable  degree,  when  the 
child,  of  her  own  voluntary  inquisitive 
mind,  can  now,  Aug  13th,  1891,  con- 
struct such  a  sentence  as  this:  "Does 
Mrs  B.  sit  up  straight  and  keep  her 
mouth  closed  when  she  eats  ?  " 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  child 
acts,  speaks  and  sees  with  the  tips  of 
her  sensitive  fingers.  She  quickly  recog- 
nizes, by  a  slight  touch  in  passing,  a 
friend  in  a  crowded  assemblage,  and  im- 
mediately spells  his  or  her  name. 

Friends  wishing  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  these  interesting  children 
will  be  most  cordially  welcomed  to  the 
remaining  Wednesday  afternoon  recep- 
tions.   

Editor  Herald: — 1  wish  to  publicly 
acknowledge  my  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  hearty  and  generous  response  to 
my  invitation  or  desire  for  a  benefit  in 
behalf  of  my  little  pupil,  Willie  E.Robin. 
This  sweet,  unfortunate  child  has  won 
my  whole  heart  and  interest,  and  you 
may  be  sure,  each  one,  artists,  patrons 
and  helpers  in  every  way,  by  your  kind- 
ness, you  will  add  brightness  to  the 
darkened  life  of  little  Willie. 

As  near  as  can  be  calculated  at  the 
present  writing,  the  sum  cf  $45.18  above 
actual  expenses  has  been  realized. 

Effie  J.  Thayer. 


Helen  Keller  nas  persuaded  her  parents  to 
rive  her  baby  brother  the  name  of  her  especially 
beloved  friend,  Phillips  Brooks.  It 's  a  great 
name  for  a  small  citizen  of  Alabama  to  have  to 
live  up  to.  ... 
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BENEFIT   TO 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 


IN 


The    Congregational  Church, 

WILLIAMSBURG, 

Thursday  Evening,  ^ug.  IB,   ©1. 


PROGRA  M  iVI  E. 


1.— PIANO  SOLO.     Scherzino. 

MISS    M.    GENEVRA    HILL. 

2.— SONG.     Gondalier's  Song. 

MISS    MAUD    A.    JAMES. 

3.— READING.     How  Peggy  Held  the  Fort. 

MISS    CAROLINE    PAIGE. 

4. — SONG.      Corne  where  the  Lindens  bloorn, 

MRS.    WILLIAM    BRYANT. 

5.— SONG.     There  She  Blows. 

MASTER  GERALD  STRATTON. 

6.— READING.     The  Haggles  Family.  Kate 

MISS    CAROLINE    PAIGE. 

7.— SONG.     I  think  of  thee. 

MISS    MAUD    A.    JAMES. 

8.— Piano.  \  No.  '2, 

Marionetten.  i  No.  5,  The  Clown. 


Moszkowskf 

Meyer-  Helmund 

Muff/  Bradley 

Dudley  Buck 

(+.  L    Spaaldlny 

Douglas  Wiggin 

Lasson 

E.A.  McDowall 


MISS    M.    GENEVRA    HILL. 

9.— SONG.     Comrades.  Felix  McGlennon 

MASTER  GERALD  STRATTON. 

10.— SONG.     Spring  Tides.  Reinhold  Becker 

MRS.    WILLIAM    BRYANT. 

11.— READING.     Von  Webber's  Last  Waltz.  Nora  Perry 

MISS    CAROLINE    PAIGE. 

12. 

WILLIE    ELIZABETH    ROBIN. 
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Dolls  Dressed  bv  the  "400." 


One  of  the  principal  society  events  !r) 
New  York  last  season  was  the  chart 
ity  doll  show,  at  which  dolls  dressed 
by  the  "400"  of  New  York,  Bhilai 
delphia  and  Washington  were  exhibited 
including  one  dressed  by  Mrs.  Grover  Cleva 
kind,  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Astor  and  hum 
dreds  of  other  equally  well-known  ladiea 
All  those  dolls  have  been  sent  to  thij 
city  and  Bostonians  will  have  an  oppos 
tuuity  of  seeing  them  and  at  trie  same  tim< 
aiding  a  worthy  charity.  On  Nov.  14,  at 
177  Tremont  st.,  the  charity  doll  show) 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  will  open,  and .  alj 
Jadies  interested  in  this  charity  are  re< 
quested  to  donate  dolls  dressed  bj 
themselves  to  the  cause,  and  if  possible 
to  send  in  their  donations  of  dressed 
do!l3  as  early  as  next  ThursdaJ 
that  they  may  be  properly  placed  in  posv 
tion.  The  list  of  patronesses  will  he  pub) 
lished  in  a  few  days,  and  will  include  sevj 
eral  of  the  most  prominent  society  ladie) 
oi  Boston. 
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iers  that  Misses  Thayer  ana  buu 
decided  to  make  Wednesday  after- 
of  each  week  a  reception  day  for 
interested  public,  visitors  being  re- 
,d  between  the  hours  of  3  and  6. 
e  who  rejoice  in  humanitarian 
ress  should  not  miss  this  opportunity 
>rsonally  observing  this  beautifully 
testing  illustration  of  educating 
;d  senses. 
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lH  exceptionally  fine  program  was 
dered  at  the  Benefit  Musicale,  given 
;he  Congregational  church,  Thursday 
ning,  Aug  13th,  to  little  Willie  Eliza- 
h  Robin,  the  blind  deaf-mute,  pupil 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Bos- 
..  Miss  M.  Grenevra  Hill  performed 
i  entire  instrumental  part  of  the  pro- 
unme  with  her  usual  perfection  of 
ich  and  expression.  Too  much  can- 
;  be  said  in  praise  of  Miss  Hill's  ac- 
npaniments,  which  added  essentially 
the  vocalistic  powers  of  the  soloists, 
:1  her  solos  weie  also  heard  with  uni- 
rsal  admiration. 

Miss  Maud  A.  James  voice  was  never 
ard  with  more  pleasure  than  in  the 
ig,  "I  Think  of  Thee,"  and  reflected 
3  results  of  assiduous  culture. 
Mrs  Wm  Bryant's  songa,  "Come 
here  the  Lindens  Bloom,"  and"Spring 
de."  were  sung  with  vocalistic  grace 
d  beauty. 

Miss  Caroline  Paige,  as  the  reader  of 
e  evening,  was  heard  with  great  pleas- 
e.  In  the  piece  entitled  '  The  Rug- 
gs  Family,"  the  audience  were  delight- 

by  her  perfect  naturalness,  and  her 
telligent  rendering  of  the  author's 
ought  provoked  smiles  and  laughter 
om  the  beginning  to  the  end.  G-race- 
1  and  attractive  in  manner,  she  cannot 
il  to  please  wherever  she  may  be  heard. 
Master  Gerald  Stratton's  sweet,  boy- 
h  voice  was  heard  to  good  advantage 
.  Spaulding's  song,  "There  She  Blows," 
it  the  most  taking  song  of  the  evening 
as  Master  Stratton's  "Comrades," 
ith  the  boy  chorus,  consisting  of  Mas- 
rs  Miller,  Stratton  and  Horace  and 
ratter  Peabody.  The  audience  were 
it  to  be  put  off  this  time  without  the 
icore  that  was  demanded  of  each  of  the 
;her  artists,  but  which  lack  of  time 
revented. 

Little  fair-haired  Willie,  looking  very 
vely  and  attractive,  dressed  in  pure 
hite,  was  presented  to  the  audience  at 
le  close  of  the  entertainment,  and  with 
;r  sensitive  trained  fingers  (which  to 
a  are  both  eyes  and  tongue)  said  "1 
lank  you,  kind  friends,  you  have  been 
sry  good  to  Willie."  Then  throwing 
isses  from  the  tips  of  her  little  fingers 
le  was  led  away  by  her  devoted  teach- 
r.  Little  tnank  offerings,  in  the  shape 
f  woven  mats  made  by  the  child's  own 
ands,  were  presented  personally  by  her 
D.  each  of  the  artists  who  had  so  kindly 
olunteered  to  make  the  musicale  a  suc- 
ess. 

Miss  Bull,  another  of  the  special 
eachers,  was  also  present,  with  little 
Cpinmy  Stringer,  the   blind   deaf-mute 
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it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  goodly  sum 
was  realized,  for  certainly  the  object 
was  a  mcst  worthy  one.  The  money,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide necessities  and  aid  in  paying  the 
child's  expenses  at  school.  Much  has 
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There  is  something  equally  touching  and  in- 
teresting in  ttao  story  of  the  afflicted  little  girl,  who 
became  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  when  sixteen  months 
old,  and  grew  up,  in  her  consequent  isolation,  al- 
most a  savage.  She  was  taken  to  the  Kindergarten 
school  at  Jamaica  Plain,  a  brancb  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and,  though  she  has  been 
there  scarcely  a  year,  the  has  been  taught  to  con- 
verse wiih  her  teacher,  has  acquired  a  vocabulary 
of  over,five  hundred  words,  and  can  easily  construct 
sentences  containing  as  many  as  fifteen  words. 
Not  only  this,  but  her  violent  temper  has  been 
changed  to  a  tractable  and  aflectiouate  one,  and  she 
has  been  taught  to  utter,  though  imperfectly,  some 
twenty  monosvllables.  The  iufioite  patience  that 
has  been  required  to  achieve  such  results  in  so 
short  a  time  can  Iiardly  be  conceived ;  and  that  they 
have  been  achieved  speaks  volumes  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  the  only  kindergarten  of  its 
kind  iu  the  world.  There  can  be  no  nobler  office 
than  that  of  making  life  bearable  and  happy  to  these 
afflicted  little  creatures;  than  taking  them  from 
darkness  and  silence,  and  enabling  them  to  take  an 
interest  in  a  world  that  would  be  otherwise  a  pain- 
ful blank  to  them.  Unfortunately,  in  this  ca^e,  the 
girl  is  the  child  of  poor  parents,  and  coming  from 
a  distant  Slate,  nothing  can  be  done  for  her  by  the 
Commonweal h.  Her  father  does  what  he  can,  but 
is  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  her  education  and  sup- 
port, which  is  about  eight  hundred  doliars  a  year. 
Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  charitable  may  take  a 
sympathetic  and  genuine  interest.  Their  gifts  can 
support  no  worthier  cause  than  assisting  this  hap- 
less little  creature  to  rise  above  the  triple  misfor- 
tune that  has  made  her  young  life  thus  far  so  inex- 
pressibly sad  and  lonely. 

The  very  beautiful  doll,  "Kate  Greenaway,"  at  the 

Doll  Show  for  the  jUndergarten  tor  the  Blind,  contribut- 
ed ny  Miss  Stearns,  of  Boylston  street,  18  dressed  alter 
ihe  typical  Kat-;  Greenaway  fashion,  ner  costume,  the 
materials  for  which  were  given  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Co., 
agents  for  Liberty,  oi  London,  Is  In  many  essential 
points  a  copy  of  those  made  by  that  Eogllsh  honee. 
The.  colors  are  light  blue,  cameo  pink  and  aesthetic  olive, 
the  tltits  harmonizing  to  a  perfect  degree,  'the  bonnet, 
whlcn  could  only  have  been  created  by  Miss  Stearns,  Is 
composed  of  the  three  colors  of  the  costume,  with  the 
added  touch  of  a  bunch  of  dandelions.  The  basket  in 
her  band  Is  filled  with  the  same  flower,  and  under  the 
crisp  leaves  la  to  be  fouDd  an  appeal  to  her  future  pur- 
chaser, written  for  her  by  that  sweet  singer,  "M.  E  B.," 
at  the  request  of  a  little  girl  much  Interested  In  •  K  -.te 
Greenaway."  The  little  poem  Is  net  to  be  given  to  the 
nubile  until  opened  by  the  purchaser. 
_,  — •  Miss  Lucy  Derby  ha?  loaned  to  the  Doll  show  a 
doll  that  has  been  in  her  family  for  75  years.  Mrs 
A.  Sands,  of  Snmervllle,  has  loaned  one  bought  In 
Paris  In  183S.  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Pulham  sends  one  that 
Capt.  Delano,  of  Nantucket,  brought  from  the  earae  gay 
capital  In  1S00,  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Langley,  of  391  Bepcon 
street,  has  loaned  a  quaker-gowned  little  lady  that  Mrs 
Mary  Sumner  Williams,  couslu  of  Gov.  Increase  Sum 
ner  owned  In  1773. 

~~T~L£  bevy  of  Ashraont  lassies,  Including  Ethel 
Hutchison,  Anna  Lang,  Helen  Gray,  Mary  Mendum, 
f_arrle  Mendum,  Florence  Dunbar,  Lena  Nesbitt,  Julia 
Qilr.cy,  Utile  Dome,  and  Margery  Hutchinson,  held  a 
talr  on  Friday,  In  Ashmont  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  a  daintier  group  of 
young  ladles,  a  prettier  bazaar,  or  a  more  appealing 
cause  have  never  been  grouped  together.  The  maids  ' 
themselves  were  pictures  to  look  at,  and  everybody 
went  to  see  them,  and  remained  to  buy  the  fa8clnatln« 
array  of  small  wares  that  they  presided  over  so  quatn'- 
ly. 


THURSDAY,   NOV.    5./J& 
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Dolls  Dressed  by  the  "400." 


One  of  the  principal  society  events  lp 
New  York  last  season  was  the  charl 
ity  doll  show,  at  which  dolls  dressed 
by  the  "400"  of  New  York,  Phil* 
delphia  and  Washington  were  exhibited, 
including  one  dressed  by  Mrs.  Grover  Cleva 
hind,  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Astor  and  hua 
dreds  of  other  equally  well-known  ladies; 
All  those  dolls  have  been  sent  to  thij 
city  and  Bostonians  will  have  an  oppolt 
tunity  of  seeing  them  and  at  tne  same  tim< 
aiding  a  worthy  charity.  On  Nov.  14,  aj 
177  Tremont  St.,  the  charity  doll  show] 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  will  open,  and  ,  al] 
ladies  interested  in  this  charity  are  rei 
quested  to  donate  dolls  dressed  bj 
themselves  to  the  cause,  and  if  possioli 
to  send  in  their  donations  of  dresset 
dolls  as  early  as  next  Thursday 
that  they  may  he  properly  placed  in  posi< 
tion.  The  list  of  patronesses  will  be  pub) 
lislied  in  a  few  days,  and  will  include  sevl 
eral  of  the  most  prominent  society  ladiej 
ol  Boston.  * 
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DEAF,  DUMB  AND   BLIND. 


TEACHING  POOR  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 
A  NEEDED  KNOWLEDGE, 


A  company  of  friends  and  invited  guests 
met  in  Mrs.  E.  C.  Foster's  parlors,  No.  17 
Girard  avenue,  last  evening,  to  witness 
the  progress  that  has  been  made,  even  in 
a  few  months  of  the  present  year,  in  the 
education  and  development  of  a  little 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl — Willie  Robin. 
This  child,  already  somewhat  widely 
known  among  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
at  Boston,  where  she  is  a  pupil  in  the 
kindergarten  department,  is  only  7  years 
old.  She  is  a  somewhat  new  pupil 
in  the  school — her  teaching  dating 
only  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  Her  teacher,  Miss  Thayer, 
was  with  her  at  Mrs.  Foster's,  and  show-, 
ed  the  company  a  few  of  the  steps  the 
child  has  already  gained  in  knowledge 
and  deportment,  within  the  brief  period 
of  eight  months.  This  progress  was  re- 
markable, when  it  is  considered  that  the 
child  is  shut  up,  to  herself,  in  life-long 
darkness  and  silence,  having  but  one  of 
the  more  important  of  the  senses  left  to 
her  for  learning  aught  of  the  outer  world 
— the  sense  of  feeling.  She  has,  to  be 
sure,  the  sense  of  smell  but  little  impaired — 
nor  is  the  sense  of  taste  apparently  much 
blunted  ;  but  the  one  main  reliance  of 
this  poor  child  for  knowledge  of  her  fel- 
low beings,  and  of  the  world  in  which  she 
lives,  is  the  single  remaining  sense  of 
touch. 

The  kindergarten  and  the  attached 
school,  where  the  blind  and  deaf-and- 
dumb  children  are  taught,  is  at  Jamai- 
ca Plain,  just  out  of  Boston.  The 
higher  school — where  Laura  Bridgeman 
lived,  and  gained  her  notable  knowledge 
of  life — is  now  the  home  of  little  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  blind  and  deaf-mute 
child,  who,  although  only  11  years  old,  has 
just  graduated  into  the  South  Boston 
institution  as  a  teacher.  Her  intelligence 
— so  strikingly  shown  in  her  pretty,  some- 
what thoughtful  but  very  bright  and 
eager  face — is  perhaps  quite  as  remark- 
able as  ever  Laura  Bridgeman's  was  at 
Laura's  best.  In  the  Jamaica  Plain  estab- 
lishment are  Edith  Thomas,  another  in- 
telligent and  attractive  child,  now  12 
years  old;  and  little  Tommy  Springer, 
only  5,  and  whose  education  has  now  fair- 
ly begun.  The  photograph  of  all  these 
children  in  a  group  (Willie  Robin  includ- 
ed) was  a  very  interesting  and  somewhat 
pathetic  picture. 

When  little  Willie  Robin  was  brought 
to  the  kindergarten,  last  December,  from 
her  home  in  Texas,  she  was  like  a  wild 
animal.  Knowing  only  brute  force,  and 
relying  on  that,  she  was  wonderfully 
strong  for  a  child  not  7  years  old.  She 
repelled  all  kindly  advances,  and  would 
fling  her  teacher,  Miss  Thayer,  down 
upon  the  floor,  as  if  she  were  herself  a  lit- 
tle child  instead  of  a  grown  woman.  It 
took  five  men  to  hold  the  little  creature  in 
a  chair  while  she  was  tied  down. 

Force  and  its  discipline  had  to  be  in- 
voked first — the  child  had  to  be  taught 
that  she  could  be  mastered  and  controlled, 
before  the  better  educational  steps  could 
begin.     The  first  of    these    lessons    was 

fiven  on  the  last  day  of  1890.  She  was 
rst  taught  the  sign  language,  and  then, 
by  the  word  method,  the  names  of  things. 
The  first  name — the  first  object — taught 
to  that  imprisoned  and  darkened  mind 
was  hat.  She  was  thoroughly  taught 
how  to  spell  it — then  the  hat  was  given 
her,  and  "h-a-t"  was  repeatedly  spelled 
out.  She  has  never  forgotten  either  the 
object  or  its  orthography. 

"F-a-n"  was  .her  next  lesson.  That 
once  acquired,  she  tackled  "  r-i-n-g,"  and 


speedilv  mastered  mar,  aim  ouier  woras. 
It  was 'ten  days  before  she  learned  that 
objects  have  names.  She  now  remembers 
all  names— and  is  quick  to  learn.  Brought 
to  the  Times  office,  yesterday,  her  first 
impulse  was  to  feel  every  object  and  per- 
son ;  and  her  eagerness  was  impressive. 
Her  first  message  to  one  of  the  Times 
people,  spelled  out  by  the  deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet,  was  this : 

'  'Please  give  me  a  glass  of  cold  water. 
Eagerly  following  (without  losing  her 
hold)  to  the  water-cooler,  the  little  thing 
drank  nearly  a  tumbler-full,  and  then 
kept  feeling  of  the  glass  as  it  was  emptied 
into  the  pail  on  the  floor;  then  the  pail 
must  be  investigated,  and  a  knowledge 
of  its  purpose  was  instantly  secured,  as 
also  of  the  water  cooler.  She  will  stand 
on  her  .toes  to  reach  the  top  of  anything 
she  is  examining. 

Her  evidences  of  intelligence  shown 
last  evening  in  the  parlors  were 
numerous  and  interesting.  She  would 
describe  people  by  feeling  their 
faces.  One  interesting  exhibition  was 
this:  Her  teacher  has  taught  her  to 
utter  sounds,  and  even  words.  The  child 
places  one  hand  on  the  teacher's  throat, 
while  the  teacher  takes  the  child's  hand 
and  placing  the  inside  of  the  fingers 
against  her  own  (the  teacher's)  lips,  she 
utters  very  distinctly  the  word  to  be  re- 
peated. Thus  "Mam-ma"  was  given  in  a 
deep,  distinct  tone,  and  the  nerve  vibra- 
tions through  the  hand  and  arm  apprised 
the  imprisoned  soul  in  the  brain,  just  what 
that  exact  sound  was— and  the  child  re- 
peated it  correctly— "Mam-ma."  Other 
words  were  tried  with  equal  success;  but 
none,  probably,  for  the  first  time  there  and 
then. 

"I  believe,"  said  Miss  Thayer,  "that 
she  will  learn  to  talk  as  well  as  I  do." 

It  is  her  deep  faith  in  the  child,  and  her 
utter  giving  up  of  herself  to  the  work  of 
educating  her.that  gives  Miss  Thayer  her 
success.  Hers  is  indeed  a  faith  to  remove 
mountains.  "I  know  she  will  talk!"  was 
her  enthusiastic  declaration. 

The  little  girl,  from  being  a  sort  of 
Texas  wild  wolf,  has  already  been  trans- 
formed into  a  model  of  good  behavior  at 
table;  and  her  affectional  nature,  un- 
sunned and  hidden,  like  a  seed  in  the 
earth  that  does  not  sprout,  till  her  arrival 
at  the  kindergarten,  is  now  impressively 
developed.  This  little  child  is  now  full  of 
the  great  law  of  love.  When  she  came  to 
Boston  she  was  passionate  and  ungov- 
ernable, repelling  all  loving  advances; 
now,  the  transformation  is  complete.  She 
is  eager  to  learn  everything.  Riding 
down  Asylum  avenue,  yesterday,  she 
spelled  out  to  her  teacher — 
"Has  this  car  a  conductor?" 
"Yes." 

"Do  horses  laugh  f" 

"No."  s      .     a 

Whereupon    the    little    thing  dropped 

her  head,  drew  her  hands  down  over  her 

face,  and  looked  very  solemn — to  intimate 

her  new  idea  of  the  horse's  mood. 

She  doesn't  miss  her  mother  or  father, 
and  is  attached  to  her  devoted  teacher. 
Yet  her  parents  love  the  child.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Robin,  is  a  Swede.  The 
mother  is  a  native  of  the  hills  of  East 
Tennessee— a  woman  of  intelligence,  but 
they  are  poor.  They  have  two  other 
daughters,  3  and  5  years  old,  who  see, 
hear  and  talk. 

Aught  more  interesting  cannot  well  be 

imagined  than  the  partially  successful 
struggles  of  this  little  imprisoned  soul 
towards  the  light.  Of  the  world  of  sounds 
she  can,  of  necessity,  never  get  much  of 
an  idea. 

Miss  Noyes.the  teacher  of  Albert  Nolan, 
was  one  of  the  visitors  at  Mrs.  Foster's.1 
Albert  is  her  pupil  in  the  American  Asy- 
lum in  this  city— a  deaf-rnute,  and  blind, 
like  Willie  Robin.     He  is  now   17.    Little 
Willie  went  to  see  him  yesterday.     Learn- 
ing that  he  was  imprisoned   as    she  was, 
her  little  heart  welled  out  in  affectionate 
demonstrations  towards  him,  but  Albert 
didn'.t  quite  relish  all  the  kissing.     "She 
acts  fimny,"  he  expressed  it,  in  the    sign 
language. 
Among  others  present  hist  evening  were 

Miss  Lee,    blind,    of  Washington    street 


(home  in  New  York):  Miss  Roeske;  blind,  : 
a  teacher  in  tlie    kindergarten  at  Boston; 
Miss  Chapin,  blind,  of  New  Haven,   for- 
merly of  the  South  Boston  school  and  her- 
self a  teacher. 

Miss  Roeske  played  finely  on  the  piano. 
She  is  a  music  teacher  to  others  who  like 
herself  cannot  see.  She  can  thread  a 
needle,  with  the  use  of  her  tongue. 

Miss  Chapin  not  only  played  but  sang. 
Her  voice,  a  pure  soprano,  is  of  great 
compass  and  beauty,  and  her  songs  were 
heartily  encored. 

She  told  a  Times  representative  of  an 
incident  illustrative  of  her  fine  sense  of 
hearing.  She  has  an  innate  horror  of  all 
bugs.  The  other  day  a  cricket  got  into 
the  parlor  where  she  was  seated  at  the 
piano,  and  she  fled,  urging  her  father  to 
come  and  get  the  creature  out.  Mr. 
Chapin  looked  in  vain  for  it;  even  its  oc- 
casional note  failed  to  guide  him  to  the 
spot.  He  told  his  blind  daughter  that 
she  must  come  in  and  show  him  where 
the  insect  was  I 

She  did  come  back  as  far  as  the  door, 
and  said,  "There!  it  is  at  the  window, 
over  there  !" 

Her  father  looked  all  about  the  window, 
but  failed  to  find  the  intruder. 

"Why,  don't  you  hear  him?  He's  right 
there,  on  the  curtain!"  said  the  daughter— 
and  on  the  curtain  in  fact  it  proved  to  be. 

Going  out  with  friends  in  the  woods, 
they  were  unable  to  hear  many  sounds 
which  to  her  were  quite  distinct  and  un- 
mistakable. 

It  is  diie  to  Mrs.  Foster — though  she 
shuns  all  publicity — to  add  that  a  more 
devoted  surrender  of  all  personal  aims 
and  pleasures  to  one  benevolent  purpose, 
is  never  seen  or  heard  of  than  hers.  She 
is  devoted  to  the  noble  work  of  hunting 
up,  in  quarters  of  the  city  seldom  seen  by 
such  people  as  she,  the  poor  little  waifs 
and  victims  of  brutal  surroundings  and 
neglect.  How  many  poor  blind  and 
dumb  children  she  has  rescued  from  such 
quarters  in  Hartford  we  don't  know,  but 
she  has  done  much — and  she  § .  b  some  of 
the  poor  waifs  into  the  Boston  kindergar- 
ten. 


West  Roxbury  News. 


SATUKDAY  MOKNING,  SEPT.  26,  '91. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

The  school  year  at  the  above  institu- 
lion  began  Wednesday,  the  Kith  inst., 
with  an  attendance  of  34  pupils;  all  of 
the  old  pupils  have  returned  and  four 
new  ones  were  admitted  this  term; 
among  the  former  are  Tommy  Stringer 
and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  whose  eases 
have  excited  so  ranch  interest.  Some 
nine  or  ten  are  awaiting  admission  as 
soon  as  accommodations  can  be  provided 
tor  them. 

The  work  has  begun  in  an  encourag- 
ing ma r,  and  the  little  ones  are  de- 
lighted I"  lie  at  their  tables  and  desks 
again,  alter  the  long  vacation.  Visitors 
are  always  welcome,  except  Sundays, 
and  everyone  should  avail  themselves  Of 
the  opportunity,  for  the  visit  will  surely 
prove  most  interesting.  Mi»8  Isabel 
Greeley  is  matron,  and  Miss  Nettie  B. 
Vose,  assistant  matron.  Miss  Fanny  L. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Davidson  are 
instructors  in  the  Kindergarten  depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Cordelia  ('.  Roeske  is  the 
music  teacher.  Misses  Effle  J.  Thayer 
and  iM .  A.  Bull  are  special  teachers  to 
Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  re- 
spectively. 


FOK  THE  BLIND. 


More    Contributions    to    the    Endowment 
Fund  For  the  Kindergarten. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind  have  been  re 
ceived  from  dale  of  June  30. to  Oct.  1,  1891 :  P 
S.  B.,  SI :  Mrs.  Frances  Brooks.  8th.  contribu- 
tion, from  sale  of  "He. di."  «65:  Miss  Mary  E. 
Cabot,  $5;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Checkering,  S40;  Mrs. 
N.  M.  Field,  Mouson,  S100;  Florence  Kiuder- 
garien.  $5;  Mrs,  Hapgood.  Jeukinton.  Penn., 
$6;  Miss  Emma  F.  Hapgood.  Jenkiuton.Penn., 
$6;  King's  Daughters  at  Garnbiidgeport.  $30; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Albert  Lowe,  l  Hilton,  $10;  Miss 
Alice  Lovre.Clinton.SS:  C.  Hurlburt  Newcomb. 
Slu-  sale  hi  ai.ioles  made  tor  lair  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten,  $11  -iO;  seven  children  lrom 
Hull  Flora  E..  Marion,  and  Leslie  Laverly. 
Elizabeth  Lnrmg,  Kuth  C.  Wilkins.  Carrie  C, 
and  Gladys  Kelley,  »25;  Charles  H.  totems. 
Z25:  U in lanau  Sunday  school,  Littleton.  §10. 
Subscriptions  for  current  expenses: 
Annual  subscriptions  tnrough  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Mrs  J.  L  Gardner, 
treasurer.   S35;  Mrs.  C  C.  Voorhees's   kiuder- 

K1For  the  new  building:  Fair  by  the  Richards 
children,  Gardiner.  Maine.  $280  7i;  K..  So: 
A  E.  L..  $1:  Miss  Laura  Norcross.  S100:  Mrs. 
F  K  Sears,  jr..  $W:  Shepard  Memorial 
Sunday  School.  Cambridge.  $17  71;  Mrs, 
H.  A.  Rice.  $100:  Miss  E.  M.  Waru.  $6. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $3 1.096  06 ;  total, 
$31,629  CI.  ,  ,        •-.  ... 

The  irusiees  earnestly  appeal  to  the  public 
lor  further  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
S23.O00  which  is  still  lacking  incomplete  the 
building  fund.  The  immediate  erection  of 
the  new  building  has  become  absolutely 
necessarv  by  the  increased  nuiuiier  of  appli- 
cants for  admission,  and  work  upon  it  will 
betin  as  soon  as  the  money  is  raised. 

Edward  Jackson,  treasurer. 
No.  63  State  street-  Rooin  840.  Boston, 

_Vet.  3 /-J/}?/. 

—On  Nov.  16  the  doll  show  will  be  opened 
in  this  city  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  lor 
the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  dolls 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  famous  char.ty 
doll  show  in  New  York  last  Christmas,  will 
be  exhibited,  among  them  dolls  dressed  by 
Mrs.  Cleveland  and  Mrs.  Harrison. 


ouiuiier/a  cousin  or  Governor  Increase  Sum- 
ner, and  built  of  good  old  English  oak,  has 
been  preserved  for  five  generations. 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway  has  on 
exhibition        a  nuumler        of        Indian 

dolls  each  one  having  some  special  signifi- 
cance, one  representing  the  sun,  another 
fcl  e  moon,  anot'  er  a  horse  and  so  on.  Miss 
May  Mott  Smith,  daughter  of  the  minister  of 
finance  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  a  doll  on 
exhibition  dressed  in  Hawaiian  costume. 
Other  dolls  specially  noticeable  are  Kate 
Verity  loaned  by  Mrs.  Kendall,  Annt  Abby 
by  Mrs.  Neil  Burgess,  a  ballet  girl 
by  George  Oayvan,  Ada  Rehan  as 
Katherine,  Mrs.  Furruan  as  Dr.  Bill, 
Cleopatra,  Ruth  Anne  Thompson,  granrl- 
duaghter  of  D<«nmau  Thompson,  feeding 
chick  nsand-a  doll  handsomely  dressed  by 
Redfern    Bros. 

A  special  feature  of  interest  is  the  mo  lei  of 
"The  Deestrict  School"  the  expressions  and 
attitudes  of  thf  children  with  their  patched 
country  clothes,  presided  over  by  an  old  peda- 
gogue in  a  black  gown  being  exceedingly  good. 

There  will  be  music  today  by  the  band  of 
the  Perkins  institution  and  some  special  mu- 
sical  attraction  each  evening  next  week. 

The  patrons  of  the  doll  show  are  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Hemenway,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agas- 
siz.  Miss  E.  L.  Andrew,  Mrs.  William  Apple- 
ton.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T. 
Eiidicott,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Miss  Olga 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Laura 
Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie  C. 
Warren.  Mrs.  Sallie  Joy  White  and  Mrs, 
Helen  Winslow. 


BOSTON,  NOVEMBEB  15,  1891. 


The  Doll  Show  promises  to  bo  a  daisy. 
No  woman,  even  though  she  lives  to  be 
three  score  and  ten,  ever  gets  beyond  a 
sneaking  fondness  for  this  make-believe 
humanity  of  her  childish  days.  Thia  year 
there  has  been  a  noteworthy  exhibition  of 
dolls  of  all  times  and  decrees  in  Holland, 
and  it  seems  the  craze  which  it  has 
inspired  is  spreading,  not  merely  in  Europe, 
but  over  to  America,  where  Dolly  has  long 
reigned  supremo.  All  the  world  loves  a 
lover  and— a  doll. 
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BEAUTIFUL  DOLLS 


On  Exhibition  at  1\7  Tremont  Street  Fop 
the  Institute  For  the  Blind. 


The  Charity  Doll  Show  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  tor  the  blind,  opens  this  morn- 
ing at  177  Tremont  street. 

Apart  from  the  worthy  motive  of  supplying 
another  crib  in  an  institute  which  would  like 
to  accommo  late  more  of  the  many  appli- 
cants, the  show  itself  is  so  interesting  that  no 
one  should  forego  at  least  one  visit. 

The  dolls  ranging  over  a  historic  period  from 
John  Aldeu  to  the  latest  society  belle, and  vary- 
ing in  height  from  two  iuches  to  three  feet,  are 
wunderfully  and  beautifully  made,  and  in  all 
cases  the  dolls  are  dressed  with  an  artistic 
taste  worthy  the  emulation  of  a  Worth  or  any 
of  the  noted  Parisian  milliners.  Their  dresses, 
too,      are     not     mere     outward      show    for 

quisitivsness  reveals  the  most  per- 
iect        quality         of         unuerclothing        so 

ruuclt  so  that  none  of  the  lady  dolls  ne>d  fear 
sudden  death  on  the  stieet. 

The  do'.l  which  will  probably  attraot  the 
most  attention  is  one  dressed  by  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  dress  being  made  from  a  part 
of  her  wedding  dress.  The  doll  is  probably 
just  about  the  same  size  as  little  Ruth,  and 
th  ugh,  of  coarse,  no  model  could  compare 
with  a  living  perfection,  the  con- 
test for  a  beauty  prize  would  other- 
wise be  hard  to  decide.  A  smaller  doll, 
but  one  of  the  most  perfectly  made 
in  the  show,  was  dressed  in  a  singularly  bean- 
l if nl  dress  by  Mrs,  Harrison.  Mis.  Lovi  Mor- 
ton has  a  very  handsome  blonde  doll  in  the 
phow  also  dressed  by  the  exhibitor.  The  odd- 
est doll  in  the  show  is  one  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
M.  S.  Langf^y  of  Beacon  stieet.  It  was  pu  r- 
chased  in  1773    by    Mrs.  Mary  Wilkins    (nee 
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JUNE  1.  1891. 


AN  APPEAL 


FROM    A    DEAF   AND   HI.IND  GIRL.  FOR   A   LITTLE 
HOY   EQUALLY    UNFORTUNATE. 


The  following,  front  our  old  friend  and  for- 
mer correspondent,  George  O.  Goodhue,  came  to 
hand.  The  matter  it  contains  is  so  intensely 
interesting  that  we  are  glad  to  give  place  to 
the  whole,  although  it  does  not  pertain  strictly 
to  bee-literature.  We  know  that  there  is  "  large 
room  "  in  the  hearts  of  our  bee-keepers  for  such 
matter.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Uncle  Amos:—  Room,  large  room,  in 
your  big  loving  heart,  and  in  the  heart  of 
Gleanings'  readers,  for  my  dear  little  friend 
Helen  Keller,  of  Alabama,  totally  blind  and 
deaf!  Nay,  please  don't  pity  just  yet  one  of 
the  sunniest  and  most  affectionate  natures  you 
ever  knew,  always  cheery,  loving,  and  happy,  a 
joy  and  blessing  to  all  in  spite  of  her  triple 
affliction,  the  full  magnitude  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize.  Just  think  of  it  for  a  moment! 
.All  intelligent  realization  of  what  there  is  on 
earth,  all  conception  of  God  and  heaven,  comes 
to  her  veiled  mind  through  her  little  sensitive 
fingers  alone!  I  must  warn  you.  however,  if 
you  do  admit  her,  that  she  will  surely  make 
room  and  claim  your  sympathy  for  another 
blind-deaf  mute,  little  Thomas  Stringer,  of 
Washington.  Pa.,  whose  ease  she  so  toiicliingly 
pleads  in  the  annexed  letter,  composed  and 
written  entirely  by  herself. 


South  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Little  Boys  ana  Girls:— You  will  be  surprised 
to  get  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  whom  you  have  oeyer 
seen;  but  I  think  she  will  not  seem  quite  such  a 
stranger  when  you  know  that  she  loves  you,  and 
would  be  delighted  to  give  each  of  you  a  loving  kiss; 
and  my  heart  tells  me  we  should  be  very  happy  to- 
gether, for  do  we  not  love  the  same  things,  playful 

young  kittens,  great  dogs,  gentle  horses,  roguish  don- 
keys, pretty  singing  birds,  the  beautiful  springtime, 
and  every  tiling- good  and  lovely  that  dear  Mother 
Nature  has  given  us  to  enjoy?  and  with  so  many 
pleasant  things  to  talk  about,  how  could  we  help  be- 
ing happy? 

But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  dear  little 
boy  who  does  not  know  how  to  be  joyful,  because  be 
can  not  hear  nor  speak  nor  see,  and  he  has  no  kind 
lady  to  teach  him.  His  name  is  Tommy,  and  he  is 
only  five  years  old.  His  home  is  near  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.  The  light  went  out  of  the  poor  little  boy's. 
eyes,  and  the  sound  went  out  of  his  ears,  when  he 
was  a  very  small  infant,  because  he  was  very  sick 
indeed,  and  suffered  greatly.  And  is  it  not  sad  to 
think  that  Tommy  has  no  gentle  mother  to  love  and 
kiss  her  little  child?  He  lias  a  good  papa,  but  he  is 
too  poor  to  do  much  to  make  his  little  son's  life  hap- 
pier. Can  you  imagine  how  sad  and  lonely  and  still 
little. Tommy's  days  are?  I  do  not  think  you  can, 
because  the  light  has  never  gone  out  of  your  bright 
eyes,  nor  the  pretty  sounds  out  of  those  pretty  ears, 
like  pink-white  shells.    But  I  know  you  would  like 
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HELEN  KELLER. 

to  help  make  your  little  new  friend  happy,  and  I  will 
tell  you  bow  you  can  do  it.  You  can  save  the  pen- 
nies which  your  papas  give  you  to  buy  candy  and 
other  nice  things,  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  so 
that  he  can  bring  Tommy  to  the  kindergarten,  and 
get  a  kind  lady  to  teach  him.  Then  be  will  not  be 
sad  any  more,  for  be  will  have  other  children  to 
play  with  him  and  talk  to  him;  and  when  you  come 
to  visit  the  Institution  you  will  see  him  and  dear  little 
Willie  playing  together,  as  happy  and  frolicsome  as 
two  kittens;  and  then  you  will  be  happy  too,  for  you 
will  be  glad  that  you  helped  make  Tommy's  life  so 
bright.  Now,  dear  little  friends,  good-by.  Do  not 
forget  that  you  can  do  something  beautiful,  for  it  is 
beautiful  to  make  others  happy. 

Lovingly  your  friend, 

Helen  Keller. 

In  March.  1887.  only  four  years  ago,  Miss  An- 
nie M.  Sullivan,  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  Boston,  went  to  Helen's  Southern 
home,  and  with  gentle,  patient  persistence, 
sought  entrance  to  her  darkened  mind  through 
her  tiny  fingers.  The  history  of  her  most  sur- 
prising success  is  more  wonderful  to  all  child - 
lovers  than  any  romance.  In  a  deeply  interest- 
ing pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  man- 
ager of  t  he  institute,  he  thus  speaks  of  her  be- 
ginning: 

(in  taking  charge  of  her  little  pupil  iwhn  hopelessly 
lost  all  sight  and  hearing  when  only  nineteen  months 
old)  Miss  Sullivan  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  had  an  ex- 
traordinarily bright  child  to  deal  with.  The  ebulliency 
ni'  Helen's  mental  activity,  and  the  outbursts  of  de- 
spair which  followed  the  failure  of  her  attempts  to 
make  herself  understood  by  the  members  of 
family,  convinced  the  teacher  thai  there  was  a 
mendous  intellectual  force  locked  up  and  suppressed 
in  a  dismal  grave,  struggling  for  an  outlet,  and 
ready  to  shatter  iis  barriers.  Following  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  methods  of  Dr.  Mow,,  (the  teachei 
Laura  Bridgman),  .Miss  Sullivan  sought  anxiously  to 
And  some  aperture  through  which  to  convey  the 
pabulum  of  knowledge  to  a  starving  soul.  Heref- 
foris  were  rewarded  with  a  speedj   i  I  success. 

Helen's   darkened    mind    was    reached     through    the 

sense  of  touch,  and  the  little  prisoner  triumphantly 
rescued,  and  at  once  became  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
she  is  no  longer  disinherited  from  her  human  estate, 
and  treads  the  earth  with  buoyant  footsteps  and  a 
Ughl  hi  art. 

since  that  time   Helen   has  been  under  Miss 
Sullivan's  intelligent  and  devoted  care,  and 
the  present  writing  both  are  at  the  institute  in 
Boston, 

As  alreadj  intimated,  during  the  slum    time 
of  her  tuition  Helen  has  made  the  most   as. 
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i  only  reads  all  books  writ- 
ten for  the  blind,  but  "  her  vocabulary  has  in- 
creased in  such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend 
more  than  three  thousand  words,  which  she 
can  spell  without  a  mistake,  and  which  sue. 
ases  with  a  freedom  and  accuracy  not  often 
found  in  hearing  children  of  her  age."  She  has 
also  learned  to  articulate,  or  speak  slowly,  by 
placing  those  wonderful  finger-tips  upon  her 
teacher's  throat  and  lips,  and  noting  their 
movements. 

A  friend  in  Pennsylvania  thus  writes  me 
about  her:  Z-- 

Wonderful  as  are  her  acquirements,  the  child  her- 
self is  still  more  so.  Her  natural  poetry  of  mind, 
her  unfailing'  amiability,  her  perfect  trust  arid  confi- 
dence in  the  good  intent  of  every  one,  her  deter- 
mination never  to  see  any  thing-  bad  in  any  one,  are 
simply  marvelous.  To  all  our  family  she  is  dearer 
than  any  one  outside  of  it. 

Another  friend  thus  writes  of  her: 

Her  little  heart  is  too  full  of  unselfishness  and  af- 
fection to  allow  a  dream  of  fear  or  unkindness.  She 
does  not  realize  that  any  one  can  he  any  thing  but 
kind-hearted  and  tender. 

The  simple,  trustful  manner  of  her  appeal  for 
little  Tommy  will  be  noticed  as  showing  these 
traits  in  her  character.  As  will  be  seen  by  her 
letter,  she  dearly  loves  all  kinds  of  pets.  This 
winter  her  faithful  dog,  a  trusty  guardian  and 
affectionate  playmate,  to  which  she  was  great- 
ly attached,  was  killed  under  very  aggravating 
circumstances.  Though  distressed  beyond 
measure  at  her  loss,  all  she  would  say  about  the 
murderers  of  her  pet  was.  •'  They  never  could 
have  done  it  if  they  had  only  known  what  a 
dear  good  dog  Lioness  was!" 

A  short  time  since,  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  a  little  visit  with  Helen  and  her  friends  in 
Boston  at  the  Institute.  I  found  her  to  be  a 
tall,  well-formed,  graceful  girl,  nearly  eleven 
years  of  age,  natural  and  winsome  in  her  man- 
ner, with  beautiful  brown  hair  falling  in  lux- 
uriant curls  over  her  pretty  shoulders.  Her 
face  lighted  up  with  such  a  cheerful,  animated, 
and  altogether  charming  expression,  that  I  miss-  : 
ed  far  less  than  I  expected  the  usual  "  windows 
oi  the  soul." 

The  only  time  during  my  visit  that  I  thought 
of  pitying  her  was  after  dinner  while  we  were 
still   sitting  at  the  table,  all  of  us  chatting  to- 
gether except  Helen,  who  sat  quietly  and  pa- 
tiently with  her  touching   face  in  quiet  repose, 
alone  in  that  awful  darkness  and  dread  stillness. 
I  could  not  bear  it,  and  made  an  excuse  for  us 
to  rise  from  the  table  so  we  could  talk  to  her. 
As  she  chatted  on,  showing  so  many  pleasing 
phases  of  her  wonderful   mind   and   character, 
my  feeling  of  wonderment  so  increased   that  it 
was  most  difficult  to  control  my  thoughts  and 
feelings,   and.   after  leaving.   I   found  ever  so 
many  things  I  had  forgotten  to  ask  her  about. 

She  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  told  me 
about  the  different  kinds  her  father  had  in  her 
Southern  home,  inquiring  if  I  grew  the,  same, 
naming  and  describing  very  pleasingly,  tner- 
mets.  Marshall  Niels,  brides,  jacqueminots,  etc., 
all  of  which  she  knows  and  can  distinguish 
from  each  other  by  their  fragrance.  Warming 
wit  h  the  subject  of  flowers  (and  after  speaking 
with  gleeful  anticipation  of  the  time  when  she 
should  go  into  the  woods  near  the  poet  Whit- 
tier's   home  with   her  teacher,  and  gather  the 
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spring  flowers,  many  of  which  she  lovingly  de- 
scribed) she  said,  articulately,  "Soon  they  will 
burst  again  in  all  their  wonderful  beauty  and 
fragrance!"  unconsciously  emphasizing  her 
words  by  lightly  starting  from  her  seat  and 
giving  aquick  little  upward  movement  of  her 
Hands,  full  of    meaning  and  expression.    My 


eyes  tailed  me  i<>,  fit  as  i  tTioughToTTTIe 

time  when  this  lovely  soul  would  burst  its  fet- 
ters of  awful  darkness  and  silence,  and.  with 
increased  and  never-fading  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness, evermore  bloom  in  our  Father's  kingdom. 
Before  seeing  her  I  had  learned  that  she  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  little  blind-deaf 
mute.  Tommy  Stringer,  of  Washington,  Pa. 
His  mother  is  dead,  and  his  father  too  poor  to 
send  him  to  the  Perkins  Institute.  As  soon  as 
Helen  learned  of  the  pitiful  situation  of  the 
little  fellow,  her  tender  sympathetic  heart  could 
not  bear  the  thought  that  he  should  be  left  to 
remain  in  that  terrible  state  of  mental  darkness 
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just  a  shade,  of  sadness  coming  for  a  moment 
over  her  bright  cheery  spirit,  she  so  touchingly 
descri  bes. 

By  her  unceasing  exertions  a  fund  has  been 
started  (to  which  she  has  contributed  her  own 
spending-money)  to  bring  the  little  fellow  to 
the  Institute.  The  expense  for  his  care,  main- 
tenance, and  education  will  be  quite  a  consid- 
erable amount,  as  it  will  take  some  years  to 
teach  him,  and,  as  before  stated,  his  father  is 
too  poor  to  bear  the  expense.  Feeling  sure  that 
many  of  the  Gleanings  boys  and  girls,  as  well 
as  some  of  you  children  of  larger  growth,  would 
consider  it  a  privilege,  to  aid  Helen's  unselfish 
work.  I  requested  her  to  give  me  a  letter  for 
publication,  which  speaks  for  itself  in  her  own 
words,  and  which  I  will  leave  for  Uncle  Amos 
to  comment  upon. 

As  I  think  of  this  child  whose  lovely  soul 
shines  out  so  brightly  and  cheerily,  despite 
those  darkened  windows  and  walls  of  dread 
silence— at  once  a  gentle  reproof  against  mur- 
muring and  repining,  as  well*  as  a  joy  and  in- 


Gleanings,  and  also  give  in  fac-simile  charac- 
ters what  you  can  of  her  letter.  Do  you  know 
it  took  about  two  hours  for  her  little  lingers  to 
form  those  characters  ?  They  can  not  begin  to 
keep  pace  with  the,  rapid  workings  of  her  won- 
derful mind.  I  know  your  kind  heart  will  fa- 
vor Helen's  unselfish  project;  will  you  there- 
fore please  receive  what  may  be  sent  you  in 
this  behalf?  You  might  call  it,  if  you  like,  a 
Gleanings  fund.  Although  already  a  sub- 
scriber, I  want  to  have  a  share  as  a  Gleanings 
reader  as  well,  and  inclose  $5.00  for  that  pur- 
pose. Sincerely  your  friend, 

George  O.  Goodhue. 
Danville,  P.  Q..  May.  1891. 


[It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  the  photos  engrav- 
ed in  that  beautiful  soft  tint  that  our  friends  so 
greatly  admire;  and  we  have  also  photo-en- 
graved, as  per  below,  the,  exact  text  of  the  last 
four  lines  of  her  letter,  full  size. 

It  may  seem  like  taking  a  great  deal  of  space: 
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SAMPLE  OF   WRITING    FROM  A   DEAF   AND  BLIND   GIRL,   11    YEARS  OF  AGE. 


spiration  toward  that  which  is  unselfish,  good, 
and  true— these  words  of  Bickersteth  come 
strongly  to  mind: 

Oi  whom  not  we  alone,  but  all  who  looked. 
Gazing  would  breathe  the  involuntary  words, 
"  God  bless  thee,  darling!— God  be  blessed  for 
thee." 

George  O.  Goodhue. 
Danville,  P.  Q.,  April  37. 

The  above  would  hardly  be  complete  without 
a  private  note  which  our  friend  Mr.  Goodhue 
sends  along;  and  we  are  sure  he  will  not  object 
to  our  making  the  following  extract: 

Dear  Mr.  Boot:— How  would  you  like  as  a 
text.  ••  A  little  child  shall  lead  them  "— Isa.  2:6? 
I  also  inclose  you  her  picture,  taken  in  two  dif- 
ferent positions,  which  may  please  you.  Heir 
friends  kindly  gave  them  to  me,  and  I  then  sent 
to  the  artist  for  these  for  you.  If  it  were  not 
too  expensive,  it  would  add  very  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  article  if  you  could  reproduce 
one  of  them  in  that  beautiful  soft  tint  which 
we  so  greatly   admire  in   some  of  the  photos  in 


but  such  a  beautiful  sentiment  from  a  girl  who 
has  been,  from  babyhood,  deaf  and  blind,  and 
who  under  the  tuition  of,  we  are  sure,  a  Chris- 
tion  teacher,  is  enabled  thereby  not  only  to 
evolve  such  a  beautiful  thought,  but  to  give  it 
to  the  outside  world,  we  are  sure  deserves  a 
good  deal  of  prominence.  Oh  that  people  who 
are  complaining  of  the  way  the  world  is  treat- 
ing them  would  read  those  words  over  and  over, 
and  then  contrast  their  condition  with  that  of 
little  Helen's  physical  condition! 

Many  of  the  older  readers  of  Gleanings  will 
probably  recognize  friend  Goodhue  as  the  one 
who.  years  ago,  did  quite  a  service  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees.  The 
glimpse  we  get  of  him  in  the  above  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  former  incident.  He  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  helping  the  helpless:  and  al- 
though I  once  knew  him  when  he  was  not  a 
professing  Christian,  may  God  be  praised  for 
the  evidence  he  gives  us  now  that  his  hopes  are 
anchored  on  that  faith  that  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  world  and  this  present  life.  We 
take  pleasure  in  making  the  $5.00  that  our  good 
friend  has  sent  us  as  a  nucleus  to  work  on, 
$25.00;  and  I  hope  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
will  enjoy  assisting  in  the  work  according  to 
their  means,  that  our  good  friend  Tommy 
Stringer  may  be  emancipated  from  his  poor 
dark  prison  life  in  the  same  way  that  our 
young  friend  Helen  Keller  has  been  taught  to 
read  and  write.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
friend  Goodhue  or  to  us,  as  the  friends  choose. 
We  will  send  the  $25.00  right  along,  and  other 
installments  will  follow  as  fast  as  the  amounts 
will  warrant  sending  a  check;  and  who  knows 
but  that  Tommy  may  ere  long  give  us  a  letter 
of  his  own,  expressing  his  thanks  for  what  we 
hope  to  do  for  him  ?  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  are  curious  to  know  how  this  won- 
derful thing  is  accomplished,  they  can  get  a 
hint  of  it  by  turning  to  our  back  volumes, 
where  they  will  find  a  description  I  gave  of  the 
methods  employed  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum in  Columbus,  O.]  A.  I.  R. 
^    i — ■      
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  20,  1891. 


THE  DOLL  SHOW- 
The  Ele«tnc  Trio  furnished  an  excellent 
prosTamme  at  the  doll  show  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  now  being  held 
at  177  Tremont  street,  last  evening.  Yester- 
day the  Indian  dolls  collected  by  Professor 
Fewkes  were  placed  m  position  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  They  are  loaned  by 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway,  and  each  doll  has 
its  correct  title  attached.  Each  has  a  special 
significance  and  hence  are  instructive  as  well 
as  interesting. 


Ifastau  Herat 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  24,  1891. 


,  AMELIA  GLOVER  IN  MINIATURE. 
'"There  are  some  beautiful  dolls  here,"  said 
Miss  Amelia  Glover  to  one  of  the  attendants 
it  the  doll  show  at  177  Tremont  street,  yes- 
lerday,  and  I  will  add  one  more  that  will  be 
»  dandy.  I  will  dress  a  doll  in  the  same  cos- 
iume  that  I  wear  in  the  last  act  of  the  City 
directory,  and  will  have  her  here  by  Wednes- 
day or  Inuxsday. 

BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL 
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paring  for  a  fair  which  thov   w        !w         /"?" 
mo„t  Hall,  next  Friday.  No'vember^Vomtto" 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  25,  189L 


Amelia  Glover  and  the  Doll  She  is  to 

Dress    for   the 

Show 


NOTABLES    AT     "THE    OLD     HOMESTEAD' 


A  Glimpse  at  the    New    Palace    Theatre- 
Success  of  "The  County  Fair"— Pretty 
Soubrette     in     "Superba"— Coming 
Attractions  at  the   Howard 


Amelia  Gloyer  told  a  Post  man  last  even- 
ing something  about  the  doll  she  is  to  dress 
for  the  Kindergarten  show.  The  little  dancer 
had  just  come  from  the  stage  and  was  some- 
what tired,  but  seated  on  a  trunk  in  her  dress- 
ing room  and  arrayed  in  her  dainty  dancing 
costume,  she  told  her  story  between  the 
breaths.  "I  wenc  into  the  doll  show  yester- 
day," she  said,  "and  was  so  delighted  with  it 
that  1  determined  to  add  my  mite  to  the  good 
cause.  I  have  purchased  a  doll  two  feet  tall, 
a  jointed  one,  and  intend  to  dress  it  in  a 
costume  similar  to  the  one  I  wear  in  the  last 
act  of  'The  City  Directory.'  You  know 
what  that  is,  black  lace  with  long 
flowing  skirts  and  a  sash  composed 
of  ribbons  in  the  national  colors.  I  want  to 
make  it  as  nearly  like  this  dress  as  possible, 
even  to  the  tambourine.  Don't  you  think  it 
will  be  odd  ?  There  are  not  any  dolls  that  I 
saw  which  were  similarly  dressed,  and  I 
wanted  to  have  something  uniqne  as  well  as 
different.  When  shall  I  get  it  done?  I  don't 
know  tor— "and  here    the  little  lady  laughed 


merrily"— "I  have  not  had  much  experience  in 
dressing  dolls  and  it  may  take  me  some  time, 
but  I  hope  to  have  it  ready  by  Friday.  By 
this  time  Miss  Glover  had  become  rested  and 
she  started  away  for  her  next  entrance  on  the 
stage. 
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How    Little    Willie    Robin,     a     Blind, 
Deaf   JTInte,    is      Ueiug      Edu- 
cated—JUsg  Thayer's 
"Iethod. 


Little  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  who  is  visiting 
with  her  teacher.  Miss  Thayer,  at  the  home  of 
the  parents  of  the  latter  in  Brooklyn,  was  very 
gay  and  talkative  to-day.  She  is  blind,  deat 
and  mute,  but  the  bright  sna  nevertheless 
seemed  to  bring  out  of  darkness  all  her  latent 
childhood.  Willie  was  delighted  to  como  oa 
the  cars  and  the  boat  from  the  Perkins  Kinder- 
garten, and  ever  since  this  first  experience  her 
teacher  says  she  has  bean  making  a  blowing 
sound  with  her  mouth,  because  she  has  laar  nod 
that  the  engine  eoetr"chou!  ohonl" 

When  this  child  was  15  months  old  an  attack 
of  spinal  meningitis  left  her  blind  and  deaf 
md  unable  to  artioulate  or  to  communioate 
with  the  outer  world  save  by  the  sense  of  touch-. 
Her  father  is  a  Swede,  ranchman  out  in  Thro* 
morton  (Jountv,  Texas,  where  he  went  ten  years 
ago  with  a  wife  whom  he  found  in  the  Tennes- 
see Mountains. 

Willie  was  born  on  July  12,  1884,  and  after 
her  affliction,  her  mothor,  a  bright,  smart,  en- 
ergetic woman,  gave  her  every  attention,  al- 
though the  case  seemed  hopeesij.  Mother  and 
father  hoped,  however,  and  at  length  an  ac- 
count of  the  Perkins  Institute  work  for  blind 
mutes  raach  them,  and  after  c  unmunicating 
with  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  manaeer,  Mrs.  Robin 
came  on  to  Boston  with  the  h.dpiess  little  one 
The  Kindergarten  was  then  but  a  few  years 
old,  and  it  did  not  look  as  if  it  would  be  a  suc- 
C(sb.  There  are  now  in  it  34  blind  boys  and 
trirls  and  two  blind  mutes,  littP  Miss  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer.  The  little  g  I  was  put  in  the 
special  charge  of  Miss  Thayer 

"The  task  seemed  vain,"  sal  hat  young  lady 
to-day,  "to  bring  any  least  ra:  light  into  this 
cloudqd  brain.  Her  mind  wa  most  a  blank, 
for  what  does  a  child  learn  in  its  first  13  months 
of  life?  I  had  to  begin  right  at  the  beginning, 
and  that  at  first  was  thankless  work,  for  Willie 
seemed  «.o  know  she  was  an-  %  strangers. 
She  used  to  push  me  wiu.  incredible 
pirtneth  for  a  child  of  her  years,  and 
sometimes  she  threw  me  down  on  the  floor. 
There  was  aiways  something  lovable  beneath, 
her  wildness,  however,  and  her  mother  had 
kept  her  all  her  life  in  the  neatest  way,  so  that 
it  was  not  really  hard  to  learn  to  love  her.  Now 
I  am  not  obliged  to  watch  her  constantly,  day 
ni'jbt,  as  I  did  at  first;  she  is  gentle  and  tract- 
able and  I  bavn  no  fear  about  leaving  her  with 
any  one  whatever." 

Suiting  the  a;tion  to  the  word.  Miss  Thayer 
left  the  room  lor  a  moment  to  the  little  blind 
tuute  and  the  News  reporter,  somewhat  t>.  the 
latter's  alarm,  for  the  child  began  to  move 
around  the  room  in  the  uncertain  way  peculiar 
to  the  blind.  Presently  »he  came  up  and 
smoothed  the  reporter's  hair  with  her  little 
In  a  fondling  sort  of  way. 
As  soon  as  Miss  Thayer  came  back  the  child 
caught  and  kisBed  her  repeatedly. 

"She  really  loves  me,"  said  the  young  teacher, 
"and  I  return  her  affection  a  thousand  fold. 
She  is  very  happy,  and  has  not  seen  a  sick  day 
since  she  came  to  the  institute.  Just  note  how 
full  of  mischief  she  is." 

The  little  girl  at  this  juncture  was  kicking 
gently  at  the  reporter's  feet. 

"No,  must  not,"  spelled  Miss  Thayer,  pressing 
the  letters  into  the  child's  fingers. 

"To-day  at  breakfast  the  chair  was  too  low 
for  Willie,"  said  Miss  Thayer,  "and  we  put  a 
hassock  in  it  to  raise  hur  up.  Yesterday  she 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  word  'elevated'  in 
connection  with  the  trains,  and  she  asked  me  if 
she  was  elevated.  That  bhows  how  quickly  she 
grasps  an  idea." 

Soon  after  Willie  arrived  at  the  Kindergarten 
Miss  Thayer  began  to  teach  her  words.  The 
fir.'!,  word  she  learned  was  hat,  the  next 
mamma,  the  next  ring.  After  she  had  learned 
to  connect  these  words  with  the  proper  objects, 
Willie  became  eager  to  learn  the  names  of 
other  things  and  would  bring  various  artiolus 
to  iearn  how  they  were  called.  Miss  Thayer 
says  she  has  a  vocabulary  almost  as  large  now 
as  any  child  of  her  years  possesses. 

She  can  also  articulate  ^5  words.  The  teacher 
gave  an  exhibition  of  what  she  could  do  in  this 
line.  Taking  the  child's  hand,  she  pressed  into 
it  t  no  letters  of  tho  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet, 
spelling  a  word  like  man.  Then  she  raised  the 
little  girl's  Angers  to  her  lips  and  pronounced 
against  them  the  same  word.  Little 
Willie  then  repeated  very  plainly:  ".Man."  It 
was  the  same  way  with  the  words  mamma, 
wash,  warm,  and  several  others. 
After  each  successful  effort  Willie  showed  a 


o  orimmmg  wrta  priae  aau  pleasure,  xier 
voice  is  sweet,  and  the  sounds  she  emits  are 
really  remarkably  plain. 

Then  Willie  c.ingbt  her  teacher's  hand  and 
asked  with  her  fingers,  "Where  is  Editu?"  the 
n«-xt  moment  answering  her  own  question  by 
"Edith  is  in  Boston." 

"Edith,"  Miss  Thayer  explained,  is  another 
little  blind  mute  to  whom  Willie  is  attached. 
There  are  four  connected  with  the  institute, 
Edith,  Thomas,  and  Helen  Kellar,  who  are  at 
South  Boston,  and  Tommy  Stringer,  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  with  Willie  at  the  kinder- 
garden.  Tommy  is  now  on  his  first  word 
"bread." 

There  is  running  now  in  Boston  a  fair  for  the 
benefit  of  this  kindergarten,  the  work  of  these 
poor  children — mats,  little  garments  they  have 
made.  Edith  Thomas  has  dressed  a  doll  with 
her  own  hands,  and  it  will  be  sold  with  the 
other  dolls  of  the  fair  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas. Christmas  week  each  of  these  four  chil- 
dren will  have  a  reception  at  the  fair. 

The  entire  proceeds  go  to  the  kindergarten, 
the  expenses  of  which  are  very  high.  Willie's 
training,  food,  clothes,  etc.,  cost  Mr.  Anagnos 
about  jitioO  a  year.  Her  parents  do  as  much  as 
they  can  towards  her  support,  hut  they  are  poor, 
and  can  do  little. 

In  appearance  Willie  is  a  very  refined,  at- 
tractive little  girl.  Her  hair  is  fine  and  of  a 
golden  color.  Her  complexion  is  delioate  cream 
siud  rose,  and  her  sightless  eyes  of  a  beautiful 
bine.  One  of  them  is  a  little  smaller  than  the 
other,  but  notwithstanding  the  child  is  very  at- 
tractive, and  when  the  reporter  took  leave 
Willie  cam,«  of  her  own  accord  to  kiss  him. 
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WILL  SHE  FIND  OUT  GOD? 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  A  SEVEK-TEAM-OID 
DEAF,  DVSU3,  AXO  BLTSD  GIEL. 


Opinions  of  Theologians  and  Other  Thinkers 
on  the  Course  of  Education  Prescribed 
for  I. title  Miss  KoMn— Views  on  the 
Question    of   Innate    Religious    Impulse. 

The  story  about  little  Miss  Robin,  7  years 
old.  who  within  a  year  and  a  half  after  her 
birth  beoame  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  has  not 
only  attracted  widespread  attention,  but  has 
pet  a  great  many  learned  men  a-thinking.  The 
Sun  told  yesterday  how  this  little  girl, 
to  whom  tho  sky  and  all  the  rest 
of  nature  were  a  big,  black  void,  and 
the  chirping  of  birds  and  the  other  music  of 
life  an  unbroken  silence,  was  kept  in  ignorance 
of  religion  and  of  a  belief  in  a  hereafter,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  or 
not  the  idea  of  a  divine  being  was  inborn. 

Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  she  will 
solve,  by  intuition  as  it  wore,  any  of  the  intri- 
cate points  that  theologians  are  constantly 
arguing  about  But  will  there  develop  within 
her  an  instinct  which  will  teach  her  that  there 
is  a  supreme  being  who  rules  over  nature? 
And  if  there  does,  or  if  there  does  not. 
will  the  result  of  the  experiment 
prove  anything  ?  And  are  her  friends  doing 
right  in  keeping  from  her  the  opportunity  to 
form  any  religious  opinion  by  external  in- 
fluence ? 

A  Sun  reporter  put  these  questions  to  several 
theologians  and  thinkers  in  this  city  yestei- 
day  and  here  is  the  result  The  Eov.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst  a  Presbyterian,  said: 

*'  If  this  girl  docs  not  develop  n  religious 
instinct  or  give  some  evidence  that  she  pos- 
sesses an  innate  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  will  not  prove 
that  there  is  no  Supreme  Being.  It  will, 
at  tho  most  prove  that  the  religious 
impulse  is  not  inborn.  A  man.  for  instance, 
may  have  an  Impulse,  intellectual  or  artistic, 
and  yet  it  may  never  assert  itself  without 
proper  exterior  Incitement  You  may  be  an 
artist,  and  yet  your  surroundings  may  bo  such 
that,  although  you  have  artistic  instinots  and 
impulsos,  they  may  never  develop.  They  are 
dependent  upon  outsido  excitation.  I  assert 
this  without  qualification.  The  diroction  of  a 
man's  lite,  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  d 
iiiioii  the  influences  which  are  brought  I 
upon  him.  Take  our  ancestors  who  lii 
tho  woods.  Thoy  had  the  same  impulse 
sibilities,  and  instincts  as  you  and  I  have,  yot 
they  never  exortod  them  because  nothing  was 
everpri  to  them  from  the  outsido  that 

tended  to  excite  thorn. 

"I  think  the  outcome  of  this  experiment 
will  bo  to  show  that  religious  light  dependa 
upon  somo  kind  ol  exterior  excitation,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  this  girl  will  never  manifest 
any  religious  disposition  unless  something  ex- 
terior is  brought  to  boar  upon  her. 

"As  for  the  salvation  of  the  girl's  soul  if  she 
i  die  to-morruw,  if  I  thought  thai 
ed  I  would  not  preach  In 
behalf.     Tlio  idea  of  that  elnlil 
is  a  kind  of  savagoness  thai   I 
of  a  heavenly  Father.    I  tdioti  t«  If  I 
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were  called  upon  to  mako  such  an  experiment 
upon  any  child,  although  the  purpose  is  in 
everv  way  commendable. 

"Should  the  girl,  liowever.  manifest  any  re- 
ligions impulses  It  would  not  prove,  from  a 
philosophical  standpoint,  the  existence  of 
God.  but  only  the  fact  that  this  impulse  is 
latent.  And  again,  if  she  does  not  manifest 
ich  impulse  it  does  not  prove  the  non- 
existence of  God  or  tho  non-existence  "of  a 
latent,  religious  instinct. 

'*  As  to  the  salvation  of  the  persons  who  keep 
from   her  all  knowledge  of  another  lire,  that 
ids  entirely  upon  the  motive  which  in- 
spires them." 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll.when  asked  for  his  views 
on  the  matter,  expressed  them  very  carefully 
and  deliberately: 
"J  ('  ■  !■•  ■•(    see."  ho  s  id.  "  how  a  child  born 

il  obtuii 
0»l  any  subject.  If,  however,  it  should 
turn  out  that  SUCfi  a  child  had  any  idea  of  any 
supreme  being,  this  certainly  would  throw  no 
fight  on  the  naturalness  of  such  a 
.lion  by  persons  who  can  talk 
and  hear  and  see.  Supposing  it  had 
a  conception,  all  it  possibly  could  establish 
would  be  that  persons  born  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  might  have  an  idea,  of  a  supremo 
being.  But  whatever  the  conception 
of  this  person,  real  or  supposed,  is 
or  may  be.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
sheds  tho  slightest  light  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  what 
is  called  a  fust  cause.  I  remember  once  n  man 
was  shot  in  the  stomach,  and  when  the  wound 
■was  healing  physicians  made  experiments  to 
find  out  how  long  it  took  food  to  digest.  I 
said  to  a  physician  at  the  time:  '  How  can  I  tell 
from  the  result  of  these  experiments  how  long 
it  takes  my  stomach  to  digest  food?  I  could 
only  guess  at  how  long  it  might  take  if  I  had  a 
hole  in  my  stomach." 

"My  opinion  is  that  the  questions  pf  origin 
and  destiny  are  beyond  tho  human  mind ;  that 
no  mind  is  great  enough  to  know  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  an  infinite  being. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  mind  that  can  tell 
whether  any  fact  tends  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  existence  of  an  infinite  being.  That  is  to 
say,  if  a  man  cannot  comprehend  a  fact,  he 
cannot  toll  whether  any  other  fact  tends  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  fact  that  he  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

'"  Tho  fact  that  a  thing,  an  impulse,  and  in- 
stinct is  natural  does  not.  prove  anything. 
There  was  a  time  when  almost  all  nations 
worshipped  serpents  and  various  wild 
beasts.  There  was  a  time  when  almost 
all  people  were  cannibals.  I  presume  natu- 
rally so.  This  proves  nothing  with  regard  to 
cannibalism  being  right  or  wrong.  Cannibal- 
ism now  is  held  to  be  wrong  because  many 
people  object  to  being  eaten,  and  they  do  not 
care  how  natural  it  is  if  they  are  afraid  to  or 
want  to  eat. 

••  The  probability  is  that  such  a  child  as  you 
describe  would  be  more  apt  to  be  orthodox  iu 
its  belief  than  one  having  the  full  complement 
ises.  It  may  be  that  a  child  that  can 
neither  hear  nor  talk  nor  see  would 
be  very  ready  to  adopt  the  ortho- 
dox creed.  To  men  of  tho  lowest 
degree  of  education  an  impulse  which  leads 
them  to  trust  in  a  superior  being  is  most  nat- 
ural. They  see  and  hear  things  and  are 
afraid,  and  their  ignorance  leads  them  to  try 
and  get  solid  with  the  fellow  who's  making 
thunder  and  lightning.  But  as  they  advance 
and  reach  a  higher  plane  of  knowledge 
they  begin  to  think,  and  want  to  have 
things  explained  to-them  and  then  the  instinct 

'S.;' 

When  asked  what  he  thought  about  the 
chances  of  salvation  for  the  girl  if  she  should 
die.  he  answered:  j 

"  Oh,  that's  too  silly  for  anything." 

"There  is.  beyond  doubt,  a  kinship  between 
the    created   soul   and  its  Creator,  a  union,  a 
bond  of  divino  sympathy,  which  will  at  somo 
and  in  some  way  assert  itself."  said  Br. 
Thomas  S.  Hastings,  President  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.    "  This  relationship,  the  as- 
sertion of  the  kinship,  may  be  manifested  -iinna 
one  or  in  many  of  a  vast  number  of  different 
ways,  some   of  which   we  may  comprehend, 
and  some  wo  may  not,  but  the  union  exists 
tinder  all   circumstancos,    and    in    this   way 
every  human  being  has  a  knowledge  of  God. 
We    Presbyterians    all    firmly    believe  this. 
Therefore,  in  our  view,  the  experiment  which 
Mr.  Anagnos  proposes  to  try  with  the  child  is 
no  experiment  at.  all.    Wo  believer  that  every 
human  being  has  a  knowledge  of  God.    The 
hen  have  such  a  knowledge  of  God.  an  in- 
knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  tho 
Supreme  Being,  which  is  often  shown  by  their 
I  reaching  out  and  above  their  idolatry,  and  by 
this  light,  they  may  achieve  their  salvation. 
This   much   is    acknowledged    and   held    by 
oven  the  most  rigidly  orthodox  among  repre- 
sentative Presbyterian  clergymen.    The  child 
may  not  be  able  to  express  this  knowledge  in  a 
way  that  wo  can  comprehend,  but  that  may 
it  ignorance  and  not  tho  child's.    It  would  ' 
iglyhard  to  set  up  a  standard  by 
which  to  determine  whether  such  knowledgo 
d  or  not. 

"But  such  an  experiment  would  not  affect 
the  child's  future  its  salvation.  Tho  child 
would  be  safe.  You  know  my  position  on  this 
subject  of  infant  damnation.  And.  indeed, 
we  all  hold  that  idiots,  insane  people, 
and  all  such  afflicted  persons  are 
saved  by  God  through  Christ  If  tho  child  lias 
no  means  of  knowing  God.  and  coming 
to  Him  through  the  revelation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  will,  of  course,  be  saved.  This  is  true 
of  the  heathen,  who  come  to  God  through  what 
light  they  possess. 

"  But  I  think  it  is  cruel  to  keep  this  knowl- 
edge,   or   any   knowledgo   of     the   good    and 
beautiful,  from  the  child.    It  is  keeping  the 
hlngs   in   tho  world  from  it  merely  to 
gratify    a    curiosity,    without    any    good    to 
be     gained.       It     is     very     good    of     these 
devoted    people     to     toach     and     train    the 
poor  child  as  they  are  doing,  but  there  is  to 
me   something  pitiful   in  the  idea  of  cutting 
i  ly  and  indirectly,  from  the  best  and 
ist  knowledge  to  be  imparted,  and  I  do 


rnoTsee  how  they  can  ueVdOTTTTS-nrrcnrr  nauire 

they   propose   to 

-     best    in     life,  is    bound 

•  lh      religion     m     one      way    or     an- 

and     of     course     there    is    a    srravri 

visibility  for  keeping    such  knowfedee 

and  training  from  the  child.    Its  fixture  is  iot 

affected,  its  salvation  not  endangered,  but  its 

present  life  is  dwarfed  and  robbed  of  what, ' 

under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  might  be 

its  brightest  blessings.  ' 

NoC  in  entire  forger.' r.lness. 

And  not  In  utter 

liut  trailing  clouiia  •.>  iclor\-  <io  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  ou:  home. 

quoted  the  Rev.  Dr.  1-obert  Collyer.  when 
asked  what  he  thought  >l  tile  experiment  and 
whether  he  believed  1)>  i  every  human  being 
had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  God.  "There 
is  no  need  of  any  i  ariment,  for  what 

they  would  soek  to  p'\.ve  is  certainly  to  my 
mind,  as  to  many  thousands  of  others, 
something  that  has  a  ip  v  and  very  often 
been  demonstrated.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  a  human  being  I  ad  no  innate  ideas. 
Thegerm  of  the  idea  il   exists 

in  oneform  or  another,  md  some  day  it.  will 
find  expression.  Be  how  will  these 
experimenters  recogi  i?e  the  expression 
ot  the  idea  when  "  .1  comes  ?  it  will 
depend  altogether  on  what  their  ideas  of  what 
the  attributes  of  G>  ad  conceptions  of 

this  nature  vary  vei -i  Indeed. 

I  cannot  see  that  a'  ,  neomeoi 

an  experiment.    Not;  a 1  no  thai  will  be 

accepted  generally  can  be  brought  out. 

"As  to  the  effect  suci     :u  experiment  would 
have   on  the  child's  .  It  would  have  no 

effect  whatever.    The  litifulthe  ease  the 

more  pitying  the  Father  in  His  love.  Would 
the  father  of  the  child  because  it  was  so  cru- 
elly afflicted,  put  it  >  the  cellar?  Such  a 
question  as  to  tho  ehl!  I'a  future  would  not, 
and  ought  not  to  arise. 

"The   experiment    oan    do  no  harm  to  the 
child's   future,  but  it  \uji  to  its  present  life, 
and  I  do  not  approve  3rf  by  any  mean 
is  keeping  from  the   •       d  the   best  knowl- 
edge   that    could    Ik  bed    to   it.     Pet- 
haps    it   would    be 


teachers  would  be  ap. 
teaching  that  vra^ 
so  ago;  but  they  \ 
think  the   experii 
kind.  t 

"It  is  an  experiment' 
said  Dr.  McChesney  ol  ( 
copal  Church.  "  The 
cation  with  the  ci 
ingly  limited  that  tl 
will  never  be  able  t 
thinks,  but  cannot  expi 
who  have  our  facult 

oped   in  the  highesl  are  not  able  to 

convey  to  others  even  i  laint  suggestion  of  tho 
swelling  tides  of  emotk  us  that  surge  through 
our  souls. 


...    >f    its    religious 

iart  the  kind  of 

;l  hundred  years  or 

and  therefore  1 

unnecessary  and  uu- 

lotibtful  value." 
I'.vary  Methodist  Epis- 

•  sans    of    communi- 
tfci     are    so     exceed- 

.  (enehors  or  friends 
i   tell   what  the   child 

•  s.    Even  those  of  us 
jf  expression  dovol- 


'  There  are  waves  fur  off  on  the  ocean 
That  never  shall  lir«    k  on  the  beach, 

And  we  oft  hear  e 
That  never  can  en 


"now  cau  they  tel 
think,    when     it    has 

methods    of    expressing   its  thoughts"?    The 
experiment    can    lead    only    to   very   doubt 
ful  conclusions.    I  b 
has  innate  ideas  of  God 
at  some  time   discern 
wrong,  shows  tho  Pol- 
and is  not  this  an  atti  i 


every  human  being 

ry  human  being 

•    between    right  and 

i  a  moral  sense, 

mte  of  the  Supremo 


Being?  How  will  they  draw  the  lino  and  de- 
termine what  is  an  Indication  of  intuitive 
knowledge  of  God  ?' 

"  As  to  its  effect  on  til  r>  child's  salvation,  wo 
are  responsible  for  wh'i:.  wo  are  and  what  we 
know,  not  for  what  we  are  not  and  don't 
know.  The  child's  fuenro  would  be  all 
right,  hut  its  present  would  be  clouded 
by    keeping    fro  aoh     knowledge.     I 

think  the  experiment  has  an  element  of  cruel- 
ty in  it  I  do  not  geuuine  human  in- 
struction can  be  given.  ,, ,  the  child  without  in 
some  way  embracing  moral  training,  and 
moral  training  in  a  setv.'.o  embodies  religious 
teaching." 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Mace!  maid,  the  editor  of  the 
Trails  Seeker,  said: 

"No  man  can  tell  whore  the  idea  of  a  deity 
oomes  from.  It  would  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  werld  for  this  girl  to  wonder  who 
made  her.  and  who  o  'rater  which  she 

drank  and  the  air  which  she  breathed,  and 
the  probability  is  that  she  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the::.- is  a  big  man  some- 
where who  can  do  more  than  her  rather  or  her 
mother.  She  would  reason  within  herself  that 
a  big  man  controls  everything  cannot 

see.  and  might  even  picture  to  her  minds  eye 
how  lie  looked,  and  then  she  would  be  just  as 
well  off  as  other  folks. 

"  I  keep  my  own  boy  without  religion,  and  do 
not  allow  any  one  to  tell  hua  about  God  or 
Sunday  school  yarns.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  keep  children  without  that  knowledge. 
Not  being  orthod  ay  what  will  be- 

thegirlaiid  her  friends." 

A    latholi     aler  >  oteo  wit! 

, .  \ 
'•uUrarm  iwencn  of  this  girl  ire 
wrong.    They  are  endangering  herchani 
salvation.    What  is  the  value  of  the  <■ 
merit  when  compared  with  t  he  child's  soul?' 

"1  do  not  doubt  that  she  will  have  some 
ideas— imperfect  ones,  of  course— about 
perior  being,  but  they  will  prove  absolutely 
nothing.  The  origin  of  ideas  is  from  sensible 
things  passing  through  a  method  of  abstrac- 
tion and  becoming  intellectual  things.  How. 
then,  can  a  blind  and  deaf  girl  conceive  defi- 
nite ideas  about  anything? 

"As  to  the  girl  s  salvation,  that  would  de- 
pend upon  her  sins.    Although  she  may  not 

[vedsins  in  so  many  thought 
she  may    have    had  thoughts  which,   even  to 
her  own  instinctive  notions,  are  wrong.    If  she 
were    to    die     without    a    sin    on    her 
except,  of  course,  the  original  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  the  ease  reduces  itself  to  one  like  that 
of  infants  dying  without  baptism.    It.  . 
tain  she  could  not   go  to    heaven.     Tb 
Br,  as  to  where  she  will  ,•_- 


!i  the  silence 
.  speech." 

..hat  the  child  may 
ich    very   imperfect 


W.c  (Stolon™ 

have     ,:  I     no    em*  oF' 

v-lnr>°Jn^   H  o  sinning,  and  the 

value  of  the  experiment  is    not   sufficient  to 

Li''1'),0-!1"  CoLthe  greatness  of  the  sin.  ' What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  worhl 
and  lose  his  own  soul?"  T hese rS  i»2 
peculiarly  applicable  to  this  case?  aro 

tint  r^tl;,t,-nxperime^t  ifso!1'-  !  d0  not  believe 
tnat  God  will  create  in  her  mind  anv  nthl? 
knowledge  than  that  derived  from  sen  si  b?I 
things  by  the  method  of  abstraction  to  which  I 
have  referred.    That  is  tho  order  of  nature  » 


",SILENTAOT)DARKTOHER 


XJST LIT3X12  MISS  JiOSHf  UAS  AT.Ji&ADI 


IjEajrnmi)  mvca  of  the  world. 


Taught  In  a  Tear  to  Bead  and  Talk  by 
Tooch  and  to  Perform  Many  Little 
Tasks,  Though  She  Has  Been  Blind, 
Deaf,  and  Speechless  from  Infancy— Kept 
Xsnorant  of  God  to  Test  the  Theory  that 
tbe   Idea    of  a   Divine   Being   Is    Inborn. 

Throckmorton  county,  Tex.,  is  far  out  of 
the  general  ways.  The  little  ranch  on  which 
Oscar  Eobin  supports  his  family  by  tho  shear- 
ing of  a  few  sheep  is  in  this  county,  thirty-five 
miles  from  Dallas,  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion. Eobin  came  over  from  Sweden  about 
ten  years  ago  and  found  a  wife  in  the  depths 
of  the  Tennessee  mountains.  Their  first  child 
was  born  on  the  ranch  on  July  12.  1884.  Two 
children,  girls,  as  the  first  was,  have  come 
since.  With  these  youngergirls  this  story  has 
nothing  to  do.  except  to  note  that  they  are 
fair  skinned  and  healthy,  and  as  intelligent  as 
most  children  of  their  age.  The  oldest  girl  is 
already  well  known  in  New  England.  Before 
many  years  she  maybe  famous  throughout 
the  world  on  account  of  a  most  remarkable  ex- 
periment that  is  being  made  with  her. 

When  this  little  girl,  who  was  christened 
Willie  Elizabeth,  was  fifteen  months  old, -she 
had  an  attack  of  spinal  meningitis.  The  doc- 
tors of  Throckmorton  county  said  it  was  con- 
gestion of  tho  stomach.  The  child  managed 
to  live  through  the  results  of  this  notable 
diagnosis,  and  when  she  was  eighteen  months 
old  was  again  in  health,  although  thin  and  not 
as. yet  strong.  But  her  sickness  had  stamped 
upon  her  an  affliction  which  does  not  often  fall 
to  the  lot  of  human  beings.  She  was  by  it  cut 
off  from  all  knowledge  or  means  of  communi- 
cation with  tho  rest  of  the  world  except  by  the 
sense  of  touch. 

A  child  of  fifteen  months  is  never  very  far 
advanced.  Tliis  little  girl  had  learned  but.  two 
words— mamma  and  papa.  Now  at  the  end  of 
her  sickness  her  mother  found  that  herlittlo 
daughter's  big  gray  eyes  would  never  see  any- 
thing again;  that  the  small,  prettily  shaped 
ears  would  hayo.no  knowledge  of  voice  or 
sound  of  any  kind.      The  child  had  been  con- 


Miss  THA.YEK  AND  HER  PUPIL. 

demnedtoalifo  imprisonment  in  a  cell  into 
which  no  ray  of  light,  no  sound,  however  loud, 
however  sweet,  would  penetrate. 

The  little  ope  soon  forgot  the  two  words  she 
had  known  and  conllnsd  her  vocal  utterances 
to  loud  strident  cries  of  pain  or  anger.  As 
no  sensation  that  would  excite  especial  pleas- 
ure could  reach  her.  she  never  gave  vent  to 
anything  like  laughter.  She  learned  two 
*igns.  those  most  necessary  to  life  and  known 
in  one  way  or  another  to   all   animals.    When 


iuhgry  she  openea  ner  mouth  and 
thrust  her  fingers  down  hor  throat  When  she 
■was  thirsty  she  crossed  her  arms  upon  her 
breast,  putting  her  clenched  hands  against 
her  shoulders.  The  first  sign  was.  as  you  see. 
a  simple  pointing  in  the  direction  which  food 
takes.  The  second  touched  the  place  where 
thirst  -affects  one. 

•She  got  her  bearings  in  the  house,  which  to 
her  was  forever  shrouded  in  the  profoundest 
silence  and  gloom.  She  followed  her  mother 
about  almost  all  the  time,  having  strange 
treaks  of  passion  and  viciousness.  She  was 
keenly  sensitive  Mo  the  presence  of  living 
things  In  her  neighborhood.  She  hated  and 
feared  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  when  one 
came  about  she  would  fly  with  uncouth 
fccrearns  or  terror. 

Her  mother  taught  her  to  do  somethings, 
but  of  course  could  rnako  no  progress  in  real 
training.  About  the  most  complicated  thing 
bhe  ever  learned  was  washing  dishes.  She  got 
to  he  passionately  fond  of  this,  and.  to  use  her 
mothers  remarkable  expression,  she  wiped 
the  plates  til!  they  creaked.  But  at  six  years 
she  was  still  a  blind,  speechless  girl,  bearing 
nothing,  knowing  nothing,  groping  in  black- 
ness and  siler: 

One  flay  a  newspaper  brought  to  this  ranch 
so«*t  account  of  the  treatment  Helen  Keller 
waft  getting.  The  farther  saw  the  similarity 
between  the  two  eases,  and  after  talking  it 
over  with  the  mother,  wrote  to  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
the  principal  of  the  parkins  Institute  for  the 
.Blind,  near  Boston.  Mr.  Anagnos  at  once  saw 
What  a  remarkable  case  ft  was  and  paid  ti;o 
expenses  of  the  mother  and  child  from  Texas 
to  Boston.  Then  be  took  them  at  once  to 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  the  kindergarten  for  the 
bund  children  is  situa 

When  the  little  girl  arrived  there  she  was  a 
most  savage  looking  creature,  .she  was  clad 
to  the  coarsest  clothing.  Her  Ion-  dirty  yel- 
low hair  hung  over  into  her  eves.  Her  face 
was  dull  and  blank  m  expression.  She  would 
permit  i:,..  one  to  come  near  her  except  hear 
■  other.  She  was  strong  beyond  her  years, 
and  would  bite,  kick,  and  push  so  savagely 
that  the  slender  young  woman  who  was  to  bo 
ner  teacher  could  do  nothing  with  her. 

After  a  I  ay  the  mother  went  back  to 

3X?W-    SPhau  tjje  teacher  began  to  takothe 
child  in  baud.    Ol  course  a  pupil  of  this  kind 
takes  all  the  time,  energy,  and  patience  of  one 
teacher.    Ihe  young  wornnn  who  devoted  her- 
self to  the  labor  of  leading  this  little  one  out  of 
this  black    and  soundless  desert  is  Miss  Efflo 
J.  Thayer,  whose  parents  lh'e  at  17  Brooklyn 
mae.  Brooklyn.    Ail  that  the  child  learns 
»he*K*thfoagb  this  young  woman.    To  her 
s  j.hayer  it,  light  and  voice  and  protection 
means  she  lias  of  touchingthe  world. 
Kelorc   Muss   Thayer    began   her    work    the 
Child    was     carefully    examined     by   Boston 
specialists.    Jt   was   i'ound  that,  the  optic  and 
auditory  nerves  mpletely   paralyzed. 

80  dense  is  the  darkness  in  which  the  child 
lives  that  she  oan  not   distinguish  even   bght 
m  shadow,  His  -ill  night  for  iier— night  and 
Dee.  20.  Ittao,  Hie  first  lesson  was 
given  to  her. 

It  would  seem,  when   one  first  thinks  of  it 
**»*"  be  impossible  to  establish  com- 

munieafion  with  such  a  being.  Her  mind 
Was  Certainly  almost  I. lank,  and  it  is  not  easy 
tp  tliuik  how  .  ,,uid  reach  in  and 

take  hold  of  the  few  tendrils  of  thought  that 
might  have  reached  out  even  in  such  darkness 
and  silence.  Miss  Thayer  did  this,  and  to-day 
the  child  has  a  vocabulary  of  about  GOO  words 
asks  questions  and  understands  uns\ 
reads  a.  bit,  and  is  in  many  ways  as  far  ad- 
iced  as  the  average  bearing  and  seeing 
•nlld  of  her  age. 

Miss   Th.i  t     difticnltv   was   to  get 

acquainted  with  the  child.  In  a  few  weeks  she 
j»ilrt  be'' (  I  hat  she  would  hug  and  kiss 

b"'  'at  I  -line.-   and  "..'ild  have  hours  when  she 
would  i.e  perfectly  tractable  und  obedient  The 
first  word  she  taoght  the  child  was  hat. 
At  hor  first  i,  with  the  child  she  no- 

11 i  that  it  felt  around  on  the  flooraud  picked 

up  a  shallow  basket.  It  felt  the  basket  care- 
fully and  put  it  on  its  head.  This  gave  Miss 
Ihayortlio  idea  of  teaching  the  child  the  word 
hat.  She  took  Willie,  as  the  child  is  called, 
upon  her  lap.  She  caught  hold  of  her  right 
wrist  and  made  her  littlo  fingers  feel  a  dozen 
hate  of  different  kinds.  Miss  Thayer  would 
make  the  blind  alphabet  letters  for  hat  against 
the  palm  of  tiie  little  one's  hand  after  feelin-* 
each  hat.  Then  she  would  form  Willie's  Ra- 
gers into  the  shapes  of  the  letters.  Finally. 
\Villie  understood  that  the  personality  outside 
of  her  was  signalling  to  her  the  sign  for  the 
object  which  felt  such  and  such  a  way.  It  was 
the  first  ray  of  light  into  the  darkness. 

lo  make  sure  that  Willie  understood.  Miss 
Ihayer  taught  her  another  word.  fan.  in  the 
same  way.  Then  she  taught  her  the  word  ring 
J  hese  lessons  were  repeated  again  and  again 
lor  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  whole 
flood  of  light  burst  into  the  child's  mind.  She 
grasped  the  abstract  thought  that  objects  had 
names.  She  became  eager  for  knowledge.  She 
searched  about  for  objects,  and  wanted  to  get 
the  name  for  each. 

After  the  noun  came  the  verb.  This  Miss 
Thayer  taught  by  acting.  For  instance,  she 
would  press  against  the  palm  of  the  little 
hand  the  letters  of  sit  down.  Then  she  would 
push  the  child  into  a  chair.  Frequent  repeti- 
tions of  this  and  other  actions,  with  their  ac- 
companying verbs,  soon  cot  the  verb  idea  into 
the  child's  mind.  So  the  lessons  went  on.  until 
now  the  ohild  knows  the  names  and  shapes  of 
about  400  objects,  has  a  certain  understand- 
ing of  10O  verbs,  and  has  an  idea  of  the  mean- 

of  many  adjectives,  prepositions,  and  ad- 
verbs. 

M  Iss  Thayer  says  that  the  child  does  not  ask 
as  many  (questions  as  she  could  wish.  But,  as 
-Miss  Thayer  observes,  this  is  not  surprising 
when  we  think  how  faintly  at  best  the  world 
looms  urion  the  gloomy  horizon  of  the  child's 
m,ud.  She  has  a  few  simple  abstract  ideas, 
but  her  mental  Ufa-it*  material  and  practical 


She  reads  simple  lessons  al  ittlo  Jfed 

Gets  Web"  in  raised  letters.    In  reading 
takes  the  greatest  delight.    She  isalways 
ious  to  take  her  book  to  bed  with    her.    where, 
of  course,  she  can  read  as  well  as  in-the  broad- 
est, brightest  day. 

Miss  Thayer  now  has  her  pupil  at  17  Brook- 
lyn avenue,  Brooklyn,  for  a  short  visit  to  Miss 
Thayer's  parents. .  Yesterday  afternoon  a  Sun 
reporter  called  to  seo  the  child.  Soon  there 
came  into  the  room  a  little  girl,  dressed  in  a 
simple,  protty  gown.  She  had  long  golden  hair 
loose  and  waving  upon  her  shoulders,  and  cut 
into  a  straight  bang  across  the  forehead.  Her 
skin  was  snow  white  with  a  red  flush  of  health 
in  the  cheeks.  Her  features  were  regular,  her 
mouth  a  small  rosebud,  and  her  eyes  big 
and  gray.  One  never  sees  a  prettier, 
,more  nigh-bred  looking  child  than  this 
little  daughter  of  the  Swedish  ranchman,  and 
her  face  is  lull  of  intelligence.  Her  actions 
are  childish,  playful,  yet  full  of  a  quaint  and 
most  attractive  dignity.    Her  eyes  have  that 


LITTLE  MISS  KOBIN. 

t  peculiar  look— stealthy  and  wary,  which  one 
always  sees  in  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  This 
child,  however,  seems  to  be  able  to  put  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sympathy  into  them  which  at 
times  makes  them  as  beautiful  and  bright  as 
they  would  be  were  they  seeing  eyes. 

She  came  into  the  room  and  felt  her  way 
with  a  stumbling,  yet  not  ungraceful  hesita- 
tion to  Miss  Thayer's  side.  Miss  Thayer  put 
her  left  hand  about  the  child's  wrist  and  asked 
her  who  was  in  the  room.  She,  of  course,  did 
this  by  pressing  the  letters,  which  she  formed 
with  her  right  hand,  into  the  child's  palm. 
The  eliild  came  over,  felt  the  reporter's  hand, 
then  touched  his  coat,  and  answered  "  Man." 
She  added  that  it  was  not  a  certain  man  whom 
she  knew  but.  one  she  did  not  know. 

Miss  Thayer  sent  her  for  a  rocking  chair. 
She  felt  around  the  room,  along  the  ball,  into 
another  room,  and  soon  came  back  with  the 
chair.  She  sat  down  in  it.  and.  taking  her  box 
of  beads,  began  stringing  thorn  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  though  it  were  not  her  small. 
graceful,  sensitive  white  fingers  that  saw  as 
well  as  felt  Kvory  now  and  then  she  smiled 
sdftly  to  herself.  Miss  Thaver  said  that  she 
was  of  a  most  happy  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion. 

She  has  overcome  her  antipathy  to  animals 
to  a  certain  extent  and  has  two  dog  friends. 
The  most  curious  thing  about  her  is  her  sense 
of  the  presence  of  men  or  animals.  Even  in  a 
crowded  street  she  will  feel  that  a  dog  is  some- 
where near.  She  is  most  interested  in  tho 
phenomenon  of  laughter,  which  she  has  had 
explained  to  her.  One  man  who  had  laughed 
so  loudly  in  her  presence  that  the  vibrations 
reached  her.  she  never  mentions  without  add- 
ing that  he  laughs.  She  also  is  anxious  to 
know  if  animals  laugh.  Although  .Miss  Thaver 
has  told  her  that  animals  do  not  laugh,  she  re- 
peats the  question  and  smiles  rather  incredu- 
lously at  the  negative  answor.  She  evidently 
has  formed  an  opinion  of  her  own  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Someof  her  instincts  are  curious.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  house  to  which  she  was  taken 
for  a  visit  last  summer,  there  were  a  young 
man  and  young  woman  who  were  very  fond  of 
rom  the  first  this  blind,  dumb 
child  seemed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation. She  knows  nothing  of  the  abstractions 
of  love,  marriage,  and  so  on,  yet  she  never 
spells  out  the  name  of  one  of  these  persons 
without  immediately  spelling  the  name  of  the 
other. 

Mr.   Anagnos  is  making  a  most  interesting 
experiment  with  the  child.    Several  tin 
fore  this  experiments  'have  been  made,    with 
blind  or  dumb  children  to  see  whether  the  bleu 
of  a  divine  being  is  innate.    But  all  tin 
periments  have  been  unsatisfactory,  because  a 
deaf  child  will  see  something  and  a  blind  child 
will  hear  something  in   spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, and  their  acute  minds  will  at  one 
and  secure  an  explanation  of  somo  sort.    Now 
Mr.    Anagre  n    this  child  a  chance  to 

make  a  positive  addition  to  knowledge  of  in- 
nate ideas.  ,  ,, 

-  mitten  at  an  age  when  it  was 
ible  fur  her  to  have  had  any  ideas  be- 
yond hunger  and  thirst.  She  has  a  mind  of 
remarkable  quickness  and  ncuteness.  All  re- 
ligious ideas  have  been  kept  away  from  her. 
Mie  has  never  had  Hie  word  "God"  or  "Jesus" 
i  i-  "Sunday  "  or  "religion  "  or  "hymn"  or  any 
other  word  which  would  lead  to  inquiry  upon 
religion.  She  knows  the  word  church,  and 
been  to  church,  and  likes  it  beeni 


ation  of  people  at  rest  which  pene- 
trat  ablv.    But  she  does  not  know 

-hureh  is  for  or  why  people  go  there. 
She  simply  has  the  word  church. 

Xfiv  Mr.  Anagnos  proposes  that  this  igno- 
rance  shall  continue,  ^o  more  about  Gocb  re- 
ligion, or  hereafter  will  ever  appear  in  her 
reading  or  in  any  conversation  with  her.  In  a 
few  vears  the  world  will  begin  to  arrange  it- 
self to  her  and  she  will  get  many  abstract 
ideas.  She  will  begin  to  reason  about  things, 
to  ask  questions.  Then  it  will  come  out 
whether  a  human  being  with  no  aid  from 
other  human  beings,  with  no  suggestions 
from  the  sound  of  thunder,  the  flaRh  of 
lightning,  with  no  view  of  trees  and  seas 
and  mountains  and  skies,  can  yst 
rise  to  the  thought  of  God.  Most 
theists  have  held  that  such  a  human  being 
could,  because  God  has  implanted  a  knowledge 
of  Himself  in  every  human  heart,  a  knowledge 
innate  and  intuitive.  It  the  child  does  some 
day  ask  after  the  Great  Cause  or  address  Him 
under  one  of  His  attributes,  it  will  be  a  strik- 
ing argument  for  the  theory  of  innate  ideas. 

According  to  some  Christian  creeds  this 
keeping  of  the  child  in  ignorance  of  God  and 
the  tidings  of  heaven  and  hell  would  imperil 
the  salvation  of  its  soul.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Anagnos  thinks  there  is  enough  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point  to  justify  bis  experiment 

Tho  cost  of  keeping  this  child  and  of  edu- 
cating her  is  more  than  $1,000  a  year.  As  Mr. 
Anagnos  pays  most  of  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket  he  is  not  sorry  when  charity  comes  to 
his  aid  and  helps  him  in  his  endeavor  to  give 
this  child  a  knowledge  of  the  world  which  she 
can  never  see  or  hear. 

She  already  understands  that  others  do  with 
their  eyes  and  ears  as  she  cannot  do.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  reading  and  dumb  speech,  she  is 
becoming  proficient  in  all  the  games  and  work 
of  the  kindergarten.  She  makes  mats,  she 
sews,  she  cuts  out  figures.  And  her  skill  is 
marvellous.  Her  small  white  fingers  have  as 
great  dexterity  as  sensitiveness. 

'It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  has  learned 
to  articulate  twenty  words.  A  deaf  child  could 
yet  see  how  words  are  made.  A  blind  child 
could,  of  course,  hear  them.  But  this  child 
has  learned  by  feeling  how  they  are  uttered. 
Tho  teacher  spells  the  word  to  her,  then  puts 
the  child's  fingers  against  her  lips  and  utters 
the  word.  The  child  then  tries  to  imitate  it 
After  a  while  she  gets  the  sound  with  surpris- 
ing clearness.  But  no  deaf  mute  ever  learned 
to  articulate  agreeably,  and  this  child  will  be 
no  exception. 

Miss  Thayer  and  the  child  have  become  de- 
voted each  to  the  other.  The  child  obeys  her 
perfectly  and  yet  has  developed  an  individual- 
ity of  her  own.  Miss  Thayer  talks  to  her  now 
as  she  would  to  any  person  and  though  the 
child  does  not  understand  a  great  deal,  she 
thinks  it  over,  in  that  uninterrupted  silence 
and  darkness  so  conducive  to  thought  and 
grasps  far  more  than  the  teacher  at  first 
thinks.  The  longest  sentence  she  has  ever 
made  was  at  the  table  the  other  day  when  she 
spelled  out  this:  "Does  Mrs.  Johnson  keep 
her  mouth  closed  when  she  eats  ?" 

There  will  be  a  doll's  fair  in  Boston  during 
the  holidays  forthe  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 
of  the  Perkins  Institute.  This  little  girl  will 
have  a  reception  there  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  money  will  be  raised  for  hor.  There  are 
now  three  of  these  blind-deaf-dumb  children 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  Porkins 
Institute.  But  this  child  is  the  most  remark- 
able, because  of  the  early  age  at  which  her 
misfortunes  fell  upon,  her  and  because  of  the 
.  swiftness  with  which  she  is  advancing  along  a 
pathway  that  is  hard  enough  for  those  who  see 
and  hear. 
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Of  latter-day  miracles  none  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  evolution  of  intelligence  in  a  child  ap- 
parently doomed  to  a  miserable  existence— if  ex- 
istence it  can  be  called— under  conditions  of 
blindness,  deafness  and  dumbness.  One  of  these 
marvels  is  described  in  an  article  elsewhere  print- 
ed. The  victim  of  the  threefold  affliction  has 
been  under  treatment  in  an  institution  near  Bos- 
ton less  than  a  year,  with  results  that  are  al- 
ready most  gratifying.  The  case  illustrates  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  patience,  tact,  and  kind- 
ness mingled  with  firmness.  From  a  seemingly 
wild  animal  the  little  girl  has  been  converted 
into  a  tractable  child,  and  has  developed  with  a 
rapidity  truly  marvellous. 
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ftO   LONGER  IN  DARKNESS. 


SHE  HAD   BEEN  DEAF,   DUMB   AND    BLIND. 


TCOW  THE  C'Htla)  CAN  TALK   AXD  HEAD-DETAILS 
OF    A    REMARKABLE   CASE. 

A  little  girl  six  years  and  five  montlis  old,  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  was  admitted  on  December  20,  1890, 
to   the   kindergarten   school   at  Jamaica  Plains,   near 
Boston.     This  school  is  a  branch  of  the  famous  Per- 
[astttute  for  tlio  Blind,  located  at  South  Boston, 
and  is  the  only  kindergarten  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
The   child   was    named   AVillie   Elizabeth   Kobm.      Her 
father,   a  Swede,   has   a   small   sheep   ranch  in   Texas, 
situated  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  any  railroad. 
Her  mother  was  a  native  of  the  mountainous  region 
of  Tennessee.     The  child  was  born  "witli  all  the  senses 
perfect,    and    without    any    physical   deformity    what- 
ever,    and     this     continued     until     she    was     sixteen 
months  old,  when  she  was  attacked  with  spinal  men- 
ingitis.    She   survived,    but  when    slie   had  fully    re- 
covered,  her   sight  and  hearing  and  power  of  speech 
were  gone.     The  medical  opinion  is  advanced  that  the 
affliction  is  iho  direct  result,  not  of  the  disease  itself, 
but    of    an    indiscriminate   use    of   quinine,    producing 
paralysis   of   the   auditory    and    optic   nerves.     There 
were   two   other   children   born   of  the   same   parents, 
and  these  are  healthy  and  vigorous. 

The  child  lived  on  in  good  health  and  excellent 
spirits,  but  there  was  developed  in  her  an  uncon- 
trollable temper.  Though  an  object  of  sympathetic 
care  and  of  affection  to  the  mother,  there  were  limes 
when  the  wild  nature  of  the  child  could  only  be  sub- 
dued by  the  whip. 

Last  year  tlie  wife  of  a  noigliboring  ranchman  read 
in  a  periodical  the  wonderful  results  of  the  attempted 
education  at  the  Perkins  Institute  Kindergarten  of 
Helen  Keller,  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  Taking  the  paper 
-with  her,  she  drove  ten -wiles  to  the  Robin  ranch. 
Correspondence  was  opened  at  once  with  Superintend- 
ent Anagnos,  instructor  of  the  blind  at  the  Perkins 
InstUute.  Though  the  school  is  wholly  a  State  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Anagnos  was  touched  by  the  appeal  of  the 
parents,  and  resolved,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to 
assume  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  cliild  The  ^ 
father  was  willing,  as  far  as  lie  was  able,  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  little  one,  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  believed  that  kind  hearts  would  be  found  to 

assist  him. 

When  Willie  arrived  at  the  school  she  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Miss  Eilio  .1.  Thayer,  one  of  the  teachers. 
But  the  child  seemed  possessed  of  all  the  instincts 
of  a  wild  animal.  She  was  tierce  and  resentful, 
plunged  her  hands  into  the  food  and  repelled  all  who 
approached  or  attempted  to  control  her.  The  only 
signs  she  could  make  were  to  put  her  hands  upon  lier 
breast  when  she  wanted  water  and  to  put  her  fingers 
toi  her  mouth  when  she  wanted  food. 

Miss  Thayer  became  interested  in  her  charge.  She 
exercised  patience,  but  was  firm  in  her  methods.  She 
would  sometimes  spend  hours  in  compelling  the  re- 
fractory child  lo  obey  a  single  command.  Once  com- 
prehending that  yielding  her  will  was  always  rewarded 
by  fctaidncss,  the  child  became  tractable  and  manifested 
an  interest  in  and  fondness  for  her  teacher.  Then  the 
work  of  education  began.  By  adopting  the  deal  and 
dumb  signs  to  a  (language  that  could  be  underst^ftd 
by  the  touch,  Miss  Thayer,  by  pressing  Her  finge/R  in 
the  palm  of  her  pupil's  hand  was  soon  able  to  teach 
the  child  the  alphabet.  Her  natural  intelligence  once 
quickened,  the  child  learned  raipidly,  and  as  a  result, 
after  only  elevon  montlis,  Willie  is  now  able  to  con- 
verse with  her  teacher  by  the  use  of  a  vocabulary  of 
over  500  words,  which  have  been  taught  her  within 
that  time,  arid  she  can  readily  construct  sentences  of 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  words. 

Miss  Thayer,  accompanied  by  the  little  girl,  is 
spending  the  Thanksgiving  season  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  No.  17  Brooklyn-ave.,  Brooklyn,  and  there  a 
Tribune  reporter  saw  both  teacher  and  pupil  yester- 
day. The  child  is  now  less  than  seven  and  a  half 
years  old,  is  slender,  but  well  formed,  with  fair 
complexion,  and  has  long  flaxen  hair.  She  has  a 
pretty,  oval  face,  the  features  being  regular 
and  delicately  moulded.  The  lips  are  sensitive, 
slightly  pouting,  and  the  curves  of  the 
mouth  indicate  the  existence  of  a  proud 
and  independent  spirit.  The  sightless  eyes  are 
of  a  light  blue  color,  and  although  expr;ssionle,ss  they 
do  not,  except  on   Close  inspection,  suggest  blindness. 


Now  and  then  the  lids  drop,  but  for  the  most  p  - 
they  are  raised  naturally.  The  child  is  of  an  aoti 
temperament  and  slie  is  constantly  seeking  employment 
for  her  hands.  In  the  school  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
weave,  sew  and  to  model  in  clay,  and  Willie  is  remark- 
ably apt  In  the  accomplishment  of  all  her  tasks.  One 
of  her  favorite  occupations  wlun  other  work  is  not 
possible  is  stringing  beads.  It  is  a  pathetic  sight 
to  look  upon  the  mute  little  creature  sitting  in  a  chair, 
her  box  of  beads  in  her  l&i>  and  needle  and  thread  in 
her  hands,  nimbly  pursuing  her  pastime  with  a  sweet 
smile  on  her  pretty  face.  Once  In.  a  while  she  draws 
a  deep  sigh,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  tak.n  in  any 
sense  of  uuhappiness.  She  is  now  beginning  to  read 
from  raised  letters,  and  in  this  she  manifests  much 
int:rest. 

The  cliild  is  affectionate  to  those  around  her,  and  by 
passing  her  hand  over  the  face  quickly  distinguishes  one 
from  another.  It  is  related  of  her  that  a  negro  child 
was  brought  to  the  institution,  Willie  advanced  and 
passed  her  hand  over  the  child's  face.  Touching  the 
crisp,  woolly  hair  of  the  neero  she  stopped,  felt  her 
own  soft  flaxen  hair,  then  after  placing  her  hand  again 
on  the  black  child's  head,  groped  her  way  to  a  bench, 
sat  down,  stroked  hSJr  own  long  hair  again  aud  remained 
some  time  in  apparent  meditation.  Then  she  rose, 
sought  the  negro,  passed  her  hand  ono^  more  over  i,he 
woolly  head,  then  putting  her  arm  around  tlr>  child's 
neck,  hissed  her.  Willie  is  likely  lo  prove  an 
object  of  psychological  study.  It  is  part  of 
the  training  of  children  thus  afflicted  to  leave  the  re- 
ligious nature  of  the  individual  to  develop  without 
theological  instruction.  Iivirucence  being  conceded, 
as  hi  this  case,  a  theory  exists  thai  the 
instinct  will,  through  the  development  of 
the  intellect,  in  some  way  manifest,  mi  inherent 
recognition  of  a  supreme  power,  This  child  is  per- 
mitted to  attend  church,  though  she  can  neither  hear, 
speak  nor  see :  but  when  the.  organ  begins  to  play 
and  the  congregation  to  sing  she  seems  to  compre- 
hend the  nntme  of  the  exercises  for  she  murmurs  an 
accompaniment.  In  this  connection  It  should  be 
added  that  since  July  last  a  vocal  ability  has  been 
developed.  The  child  laughs  heartily  and  naturally 
at  times,  and  crows  in  a  peculiar  way  as  if  attempt- 
ing to  sing.  This  has  encouraged  Miss  Thayer  In  an 
effort  to  develop  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  child 
has  beci  taught,  to  utter  imperfectly  about  twenty 
monosyllables. 

This  little  creature  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  ob- 
ject of  chanty.  The  cost  of  her  education  and  sup- 
port is  about  if?00  a  year,  as  she  requires  tllr?  con- 
.,1'int  nn<l  undivided  attention  of  a  single  teacher  and 
caretaker.  Tno  father  does  all  he  can,  but  his  means 
are  limited.  Thus  far  the  child  has  received  many 
gtfls  of  clothing  and  some  money  has  been  applied  to 
a  fund  for  her  benefit.  As  she  is  the  Child  of  a  non- 
resident, nothing  can  be  applied  in  her  behalf  by  the 
Stats  of  Massachusetts. 


!    THE    BOSTON    HERALD 
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Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  who  is  in  Brook- 
lyn for  a  Thanksgiving  visit  with  her  teacher, 
Miss  Thayer,  divides  interest  for  the  time  with 
earlier  pupils  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  The  quick  receptioh  of  ideas  by  this 
child  has  been  wonderful.  She  was  almost  a 
little  savage  in  her  wildness  when  sne  first 
came,  in  her  utter  human  isolation,  from  her 
distant  home.  But  the  work  of  the  molders 
of  the  human  spirit  has  been  deft  and  strong, 
and  she  shows  the  triumph  of  spirit  above 
sense  in  a  remarkable  way.  It  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  seeing  and  hearing  children 
to  go  to  see  Willie  Robin  when  she  has  her  day 
at  the  doll  show.  Sympathy  for  her  will  be 
deeper,  and  substantial  help  more  genuinely 
based  if  it  comes  in  such  a  way.  Her  belief 
that  animals  must  laugh  is  touching.  She 
knows  things  must  be  funny  for  dogs  as  well  as 
for  children.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  added  another 
jewel  to  his  crown  in  sending  for  this  child  to 
come  to  Boston  for  the  developing  care 
and  instruction  to  be  received  at  the 
kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where  the  little 
ones  groping  in  darkness  may  be  helped  into 
the  light  of  happiness.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  doll  show  gives  an  opportu- 
nity not  to  be  missed  for  giving  much-needed 
aid  to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  More 
Boston  dolls  should  be  dressed  <md  sent  to  be 
shown  until  time  for  the  auction,  two  days  before 
Christmas;  then  go  and  buy  a  doll  for  the 
good  of  the  cause. 


—  FRIDAY, 
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A  REMARKABLE  LITTLE  PUPIL 


Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  Who 
Is  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 


Singular   Traits   of   a    «Lrl    "Who   Has 
Attended  the  Perkins  Institute  Kin- 
dergarten—Her Strange  Fear  of  Ani- 
mals—An   Experiment    to   Test   IXer 
Innate  Knowledge. 

fSFECIAI.  DISPATCH  TO  TUB  BOSTON   HE1UAD.] 

New  York,  Nov.  26.  1891.  The  little 
ranch  on  which  Oscar  Robin  supports  his 
family  by  the  shearing  of  a  few  sheep  is  in 
Throckmorton  county,  Tex.,  35  miles 
from  Dallas,  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  Robin  came  over  from  Sweden 
abontl  10  years  ago  and  found  a  wife 
in  the  depths  of  the  Tennessee  mountains. 
Their  first  child  was  born  on  the  ranch  on 
July  12, 1884.  Two  girls  have  since  been 
born.  These  younger  girls  are  fair  skinned 
and  healthy  and  as  intelligent  as  most  chil- 
dren of  their  age. 

The  oldest  girl  is  already  well  known  in 
New  England.  Before  many  years  she  may 
be  famous  throughout  the  world  on  account 
of  a  most  remarkable  experiment  that  is 
being  made  with  her. 

When  this  little  girl,  who  was  christened 
Willie  Elizabeth,  was  15  months  old,  she 
had  an  attack  ot  spinal  meningitis.  She 
managed  to  live  through  it,  but  by  it  she 
was  cut  off  from  all  knowledge  or 
means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  except  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
She  learned.  Sne  learned  two  signs,  the 
most  necessary  to  life,  and  known  in  one 
way  or  another  to  all  animals.  When  she 
was  hungry  she  opened  her  mouth  and 
thrust  her  lingers  down  her  throat.  When 
she  was  thirsty  she  crossed  her  arms  upou 
her  breast,  putting  her  clenched 

Hands  Against  Her  Shoulder*. 

She  followed  her  mother  about  almost  all 
the  time,  naving  strange  freaks  of  passion 
and  viciousness.    She  was  keenly  sensitive 

to  the  presence  of  living  things  in  her 
neighborhood.  She  hated  and  feared  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds,  and  when  one  came  about 
she  would  fly  with  uncouth  screams  of 
terror.  About  the  most  complicated  thing 
she  ever  learned  was  washing  diRhes. 

One  day,  when  the  child  was  6  years  old, 
a  newspaper  brought  to  the  ranch  some  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  Helen  Keller  was 
getting.  The  father  saw  the  similarity  be- 
tween tho  two  cases,  and,  after  talking  it 
over  with  the  mother,  wrote  to  Mr.  M.  An- 
agnos, the  principal  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 

Mr.  Anagnos  at  once  saw  what  a  remark- 
able case  it  was,  and  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  mother  and  child  from  Texas  to  Boston. 
Then  he  took  them  at  onco  to  Jamaica 
Plain,  where  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  children  is  situated.  When  the  little 
girl  arrived  there  she  was  a  most 
savage-looking  creature.  She  was  clad  in 
the  coarsest  clothing.  Her  long,  dirty, yel- 
low hair  hung  over  into  her  eyes.  Her 
face  was  dull  and  blank  in  expression. 
She  would  permit  no  one  to 
come  near  hor  except  her  mother. 
She  was  strong  beyond  her  years, 
and  would  bite,  kick  and  push  so  savagely 
that  the  slender  young  woman  who  was  to 
be  her  teacher  could  do  nothing  with  hor. 
After  a  week's  stay  the  mother  went  back 
to  Texas.  Then  tho  teacher  began  to  take 
the  child  in  hand. 

The  young  woman  who  devoted  horself  to 
the  labor  of  leading  this  little  one  out  of 
this  bleak  and  soundless  desert  is  Miss 
Eilio  J.  Thayer,  whoso  parents  live 
at  17  Brooklyn  avenue,  Brooklyn.  Doc.  20, 
18'.)0,  the  lirst  lesson  was  given  to  her. 
Her  mind  was  certainly  almost  blank,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  think  how  the  teacher 
could  reach  in  and  tako  hold  of  the  few  ten- 
drils of  thought  that  might  have  reached  out 
in  such  darkness  and  silence.  Miss  Thayer 
did  this,  and  today  the  child  has  a  vocabu- 
lary of  about  GOO  words,  asks  questions  and 
understands  answers,  reads  a  bit,  and  is  in 
many  ways  as  far  advanced  as  the  average 
hearing  and  seeing  child  of  her  ago. 

Miss  Thayer  now  has  her  pupil  at  her 
homo  in  Brooklyn  for  a  short  visit  to  Miss 
Thayer's  parents.  This  afternoon  a 
reporter  called  to  see  the  child.  Soon 
there  came  into  the  room  a  little 
:-; ill,  dressed  in  a  simple,  pretty  gown. 
She  had  long  golden  hair,  loose  and  waving 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  cut  in  a  straight 
bang  across  the  forehead.  Hor  skin  was 
snow  white,  with  a  red  flush  of  health  in 
the  cheeks.  Her  features  were  regular,  her 
h  :i  small  : 


iter  Eyes  »lg  iina  cray . 
One  never  sees  a  prettier,  more  high  bred 
looking  child  than  this  little  daughter  of 
the  Swedish  ranchman,  and  her  face  is  full 
of  Intelligence.  Her  actions  are  childish, 
playful,     yet     full       of     a     quaint     and 

most  attractive  dignity.  Her  eyes  have 
that  peculiar  look— stealthy  and  wary, 
which  one  always  sees  in  the  eyes  of  the 
blind.  She  ha,s  overcome  her  antipathy  to 
animals  to  a  certain  extent,  and  has  two 
doir  friends. 

The  most  curious  thing  about  her  is  her 
sense  of  the  presence  of  men  or  animals. 
Even  in  a  crowded  street  she  will  feci  that  a 
dog  is  somewhere  near.  She  is  most  inter- 
ested in  the  phenomenon  of  laughter,  which 
she  lias  had  explained  to  her.  One  man 
who  had  laughed  so  loudly  in  her  presence 
that  the  vibrations  reached  her,  she 
never  mentions  without  adding  that 
he  laughs.  She  is  also  anxious 
to  know  if  animals  laugh.  Although 
Miss  Thayer  has  told  her  that 
animals  do  not  laugh,  she  repeats  the  ques- 
tion and  smiles  rather  incredulously  at  the 
negative  answer.  She  evidently  has 
formed  an  opinion  of  her  own  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Anagnos  is  making  a  mo?t  interest- 
ing experiment  with  the  child.  Several 
times  before  this  experiments  have  been 
made  with  blind  or  dumb  children  to  see 
whether  the  idea  of  a  divine  being  is  innate. 
But  all  these  experiments  have  been  un- 
satisfactory, because  a  deaf  child  will  see 
something  and  a  blind  child  will  hearsotne- 
thing  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  and  their 
acute  minds  will  at  once  seek  and  securo 
an  explanation  of  some  sort. 

Now  Mr.  Anagnos  sees  in  this  child  a 
chance  to  make  a  positive  addition  to 
knowledge  of  innate  ideas.  There  is  a  dolls' 
lair  in  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  Perkins  Institute.  This  little 
girl  will  have  a  reception  there,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  money  will  be  raised  for 
her. 
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These  words  contain  a  gorgeous  and 
thrilling  statement  of  the  beneficent  mission 
of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  and  of  God  His 
claim  to  imperial  authority  over  our  lives 
rests  on  two  unremovable  corner  stones— a 
moral  philosophy  which  not  only  illumines 
this  hfe  but  tinges  with  glorious  hope  the 
clouds  which  hover  over  the  valley  of 
shadows,  and  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal brotherhood  which  watches  over  the 
unfortunate  with  solicitude  and  motherlv 
j  care.  J 

I      In  the  earlier  civilization  of  the  race  the 
aw  of  the   survival  of  the  fittest  was  in  re- 
entless   operation.     The   strong,  the  great, 
the  g,fted  and  the  brave  had  everything-  th» 
I  poor  had  only  indifference  and  neglect    Un- 
der a  more  highly  developed  Christianity  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  if  not  re- 
pealed,  is  at  least  cheeked  in  its  merciless 
operation.      It  no  longer  has   free   swing 
Society  grasps  from  its  clutches  (hose  whom 
it  would   desiroy-the   halt,  the   blind,   the 
deaf,     the     maimed-and    offers     them   a 
sympathy  which   makes   lite   endurable   or 
comfortable  or  even  happy.     The  character- 
.she  of  modern  times  is  not  the  monument 
which  commemorates  a  groat   battle,  but  a 
pub  ic  library,  n  tree  school  system,  a  hos- 
pital  for   the  Incurable,  an  asylum  for  the 
insane. 

A  very  remarkable  illustration  of  this  has 
been  furnished  during  the  past  week.  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  is  between  five  and  six 
years  old.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Texas 
ranch  owner  and  psychologically  is  a  great 
cariosity,  for  she  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
Every    door    of    communicaiion    with  her 


kind,  except  touch,  has  been  closM 
and  bolted.  When  we  have  sight  and 
hearing  we  get  some  idea  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  como  in  contact.  By 
means  of  speech  we  acquire  an  intelligent 
outlook  in  our  earliest  infancy  and  fall  into 
right  relations  with  those  around  us.  A 
mother's  voice,  the  expression  of  her  face,  a 
sight  of  the  stars,  the  clouds,  the  house, 
the  furniture — these  develop  the  mind  as 
sunshine  opens  the  rosebud.  We  gradually 
fit  into  our  place  when  all  our  senses  are 
perfect  and  become  helpful  members  of  the 
human  family, 

Buf  1'ttle  Willie  saw  nothing,  heard  noth- 
ing, whs  an  utter  stranger  to  the  world, 
could  give  no  expression  to  her  wants  or  her 
feelings,  had  no  idea  of  duty,  no  pulsation 
of  gratitude,  no  conception  of  love.  She 
was  isolated,  titterly  and  hopelessly  isolated. 
It  is  interesting  to  hote  the  result.  She 
grew  to  be  simply  a  wild  animal ;  had  the 
wariness,  the  alertness,  the  selfishness  of  an 
animal.  Seeing  no  one  and  hearing  no  one, 
she  was  at  times  overcome  with  terror;  at 
other  times  she  was  passionate,  restless  and 
resentful ;  would  plunge  her  hands  into  the 
dish  of  food,  take  for  herself  whatever  was 
within  reach  and  exhibit  a  furious  temper 
at  any  attempt  to  interfere.  Like  a  dog  with  a 
bone,  she  almost  snarled  when  others  wanted 
their  share.  The  lower  range  of  instincts 
were  intensely  active,  but  the  human  ele- 
ment was  dormant. 

She  has  now  for  nearly  a  year  been  in 
cfaargo  of  a  skilled  teacher  representing  that 
n>ost  beneficent  of  all  charities,  the  Perkins 
Institute,  of  Boston.  It  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Howe,  and  under  its  roof  Laura  Bridg- 
man  was  guest  and  pupil.  This  teacher  has 
achieved  a  wonderful  work  in  respect  of 
Willie  Robin.  She  won  the  child's  heart  in 
ways  which  only  a  woman  can  devise  and 
has  already  taught  her  by  means  of  touoh  to 
communicate  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Willie  has  learned  a  sign  language  and  can 
command  a  range  of  five  hundred  words,  a 
fairly  good  vocabulary.  Her  tongue  has  also 
been  loosened  and  she  can  use  a  score  or 
two  of  monosyllables.* 

The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  had 
that  child  fairly  within  its  grasp  and  would 
have  relentlessly  ground  her  to  atoms.  But 
good  people,  emboldened  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Nazarene,  have  attacked  the  law  with 
the  divine  violence  of  sympathy  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  changed  the  wild  animal  into 
a  reasoning  and  loving  human  being.  The 
embers  of  slumbering  faculties  have  been 
breathed  upon  by  uplifting  charity,  and  the 
life  of  little  Willie  Robin  is  filled  with  the 
genial  flame  of  duty,  happiness  and  hope. 


Sxr$tow,  fast 
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AT  THE  DOLL  SHOW. 
Miss  Amelia  Glover's  beautiful  doll,  dressed 
in  the  costume  that  she  wears  in  the  last 
act  of  the  "City  Directory,"  was  received 
at  the  doll  show  Saturday  afternoon,  and  is 
a  perfect  gem  Another  doll  arrived  Satur- 
day evening  the  donation  of  the  emnloyees  of 

of  6'-M  Tw?nS-e-  lt, ^Perfect  counterpart 
of  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson's  Widow,"  and  was  the 
result  of  a  popular  subscription  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  house,  who  desired  to  do  some- 
thing towards  furnishing  a  home  for  those 
less  fortunate  than  themselves.  It  is  a  charm- 
lnr>    ilJ'  and  aressed  elegantly. 

M^nel>eSdfyT?ftern0on  the  children  °f  the 
i™«  ^iS  ^  Home,  om  of  the  city  institu- 
tions, will  visit  the  exhibition  in  a  body  on 
••atation  of  the  board  of  management 
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THE,  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

If  there  were  needed  any  proof  of  the 
great  value  of  the  work  done  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  it  is  at 
hand  in  the  remarkable  case  of  the  little 
Swedish  girl,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
who,  like  Laura  Bridgman,  has  only 
the  single  sense  of  touch  with  which  to 
enjoy  life  and  meet  its  trials.  And  if 
there  were  also  evidence  of  tho  incal- 
culable influence  exercised  by  journal- 
ism, it  is  afforded  in  the  iuean3  of  bring- 
ing this  child  into  the  place  where  more 
can  be  done  to  put  her  on  tho  plane  of 
her  highest  possible  development  than 
an  j- where  else  in  the  world.  It  was 
through  the  newspapers  that  her  parents 
read  of  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  and  be- 
came stimulated  with  the  desire  to  place 
their  unfortunate  child,  crippled  by  dis- 
ease In  infancy,  in  the  institution  whefe 
she  could  come  under  the  guidance  of 
philanthropic  and  able  teachers.  Mr. 
Anagnos  recognized  the  needs  of  the 
littlo  creature,  and  also  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  first  teaching  of  a 
child  so  pitiably  deficient.  Happily  he 
was  nb^e  to  bear  the  expenses  of  bring- 
ing the  mother  and  her  child  to  this  city. 
There  is  again  involved  a  third  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  case,  for  it  shows  the 
benevolent  donators  of  the  institution 
how  worthily  their  gifts  are  bestowed 
and  employed.  Every  mother's  heart 
must  yearn  with  tenderness  for  this  lit- 
tle girl,  and  overflow  with  thankfulness 
for  the  means  provided  for  lessening  to 
her  the  consciousness  of  her  terrible 
privation.  In  consideration  of  her  ex- 
perience parents  will  understaud  anew 
that  the  possession  of  all  the  faculties  in 
a  fairly  healthy  body  is,  after  all,  no 
mean  Inheritance.  The  story  of  what  ia 
doing  for  this  child  ought  to  arouse  new  ! 
interest  in  the  educational,  philan- 
thropical  and  scientific  labors  carried  on 
at  South  Boston. 


Coital  fretting  (ntotttfoy. 
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For    a   Worthy  Object. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Missionary  societ 
of  the  South  church  will  hold  a  parlor 
sale  and  butterfly  tea  at  the  residence  of 
Miss  H.  M.  Woods,  30  Merrimack  street, 
on  Wednesday,  Dee.  2,  afternoon  and 
evening,  beginning  at  3:30  o'clock. 

The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  aid  of 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  a  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  child,  from  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  The 
little  girl,  whose  double  affliction  and 
wonderful  progress  have  made    her  C' 


years  at  the  Kindergarten  a  steady  tri- 
umph, will  be  present  accompanied  by 
her  teacher,  Miss  Thayer. 

It  is  expected  that  Miss  Greeley,  the 
manager  of  the  Kindergarten,  who  is 
well  known  in  the  city,  will  also  be  pre- 
sent. 


■riUto 
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AN  IMPRISONED   SOUL. 


Little  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  Texas 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  whose  case 
was  described  in  the  Times  last  summer 
j  when  she  was  brought  to  Hartford  by  her 
teacher,  Miss,  Eftie  J.  Thayer,  is  just 
now  attracting  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention in  Brooklyn,  where  Miss 
Thayer's  parents  live,  and  where 
that  devoted  teacher  has  taken  her  inter- 
esting little  charge,  for  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays.  The  Sun  and  the  Tribune 
print  long  accounts  of  the  child's  remark- 
able case,  differing  in  no  essential  partic- 
ular (excepting  the  addition  of  a  few 
more  facts)  from  the  points  that  were 
presented  in  the  article  in  the  Times, 
which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  at 
the  time. 

The  child,  whose  wild-beast-like  feroci- 
ty and  strength  before  she  was  "tamed" 
and  instructed  in  the  kindergarten  school 
at  Jamaica  Plains,  near  Boston,  was  men- 
tioned in  the  article  we  have  referred  to, 
is  now  between  7  and  8  years  old.  She 
was  born  on  a  lonely  Texas  ranch,  July 
12, 1884,  the  first  of  three  daughters  of 
Oscar  Robin  (a  Swede)  and  his  wife,  a 
woman  from  the  hills  of  East  Tennessee. 
Willie  was  born,  like  her  younger  sisters, 
in  the  full  possession  of  her  senses, 
and  at  fifteen  months  had  learned  to 
say  Mama  and  Papa — when  she  was 
stricken  with  spinal  meningitis.  Of 
course  she  forgot  the  two  words  she  had 
learned,  and  everything  else  belonging  to 
her  bady  store  of  knowledge  went  with 
them.  She  survived  for  a  wonder,  both 
the  disease  and  her  doctor.  The  latter 
would  seem  to  have  been  "a  leetle" 
ignorant  and  severe,  even  for  a  back- 
woods Texas  "doctor"  duly  armed  with 
his  scalping-knife  and  diploma.  The 
Tribune  says,  "The  medical  opinion  is 
advanced  that  the  affliction  is  the  direct 
result,  not  of  the  disease  itself,  but  of 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  quinine  pro- 
ducing paralysis  of  the  auditory  and  optic 
nerves."  This  paralysis  is  found, 
by  competent  scientific  examination  at 
Boston,  to  be  total,  and  (seemingly)  hope- 
less. The  child  is  now  a  well-formed,  in- 
telligent-looking little  girl,  with  fair  com- 
plexion and  long  flaxen  hair,  a  pretty 
oval  face,  good  features,  and  handsome 
mouth.    The  Tribune  says: 

The  features  are  regular  and  delicately 
moulded.  The  lips  aT«  sensitive,  slightly 
pouting,  and  the  curves  of  the  mouth  indicate 
tho  existenoe  of  a  proud  and  independent 
spirit.  The  sightless  eyes  are  of  a  light  hlue 
color,  and,  although  expressionless,  they 
do  not,  except  on  close  inspection,  sug- 
gest blindness.  The  child  is  ef  an  active 
temperament,  and  she  Is  constantly  seeking 
employment  lor  her  hands.  In  the  school  the 
pupils  are  taught  to  weave,  sew  and  to  model 
in  clay,  and  Willie  is  remarkably  apt  in  the 
accomplishment  of  all  her  tasks.  One  of  her 
favorite  occupations  when  other  work  is  not 
possible  is  stringing  beads.  It  is  a  pathetic 
sight  to  look  upon-  tho  mute  little 
creature  sitting  in  a  chair,  her  box  of  beads 
in  her  lap  and  needle  and  thread  In 
her  hands,  nimbly  pursuing  her  pastime  with 
a  sweet  smile  on  her  pretty  face.  Once  in  a 
while  she  draws  a  deep  sigh,  bu;  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  taken  in  any  sense  of  unhappi- 
ness.  She  is  now  beginning  to  read  from 
raised  letters,  and  in  this  she  manifests  much 
interest. 

She  has  a  few  simple  abstract  ideas,  but 
as  the  Sun  says,-  her  mental  life  is  materi- 
al and  practical.  "She  reads  simple  les- 
sons  about    'Little    Ned    Gets  Wet,'  in 


Jfaisc'd  letters.  '  j.n  reading  slie  takes  the 
greatest  delight. "  She  is  always  anxious 
to  take  her  book  to  bed  with  her,  where, 
of  course,  she  can  read  as  well  as  in  the 
brightest  day. 

She  was  a  complete  little  wild 
beast  when  she  was  brought, 
about  Christmas-time  last  year,  to  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plains.  She  was 
found  to  be  prodigiously  strong,  for  a 
child  of  six  and  a-half  years,  and  in  her 
struggles  she  would  throw  her  teacher 
flat  upon  the  floor.  She  learned  (says  the 
Sun)  two  signs,  those  most  necessary,  to 
life  and  known  in  one  way  or  another  to 
all  animals.  When  she  was  hungry  she 
opened  her  moutli  and  thrust  her  fingers 
down  her  throat.  When  she  was  thirsty 
she  crossed  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  put- 
ting her  clenched  hands  against  her 
shoulders. 

The  child's  world  was  one  of  absolute 
thick  darkness^,  and  silence.  To  open  up 
communication  with  the  imprisoned  mind, 
and  convey  to  it  intelligent  ideas,  was  a 
hard  task — but  Miss  Thayer's  loving  pa- 
tience conquered.  As  was  stated  in  the 
article  in  the  Times,  the  first  object  of 
which  the  child  learned  the  name  was  a 
hat.  The  blind-alphabet  letters  (made  by 
motions  or  shapes  produced  by  the  fingers) 
were  pressed  against  the  palm  of 
the  little  one's  hand  after  feeling 
of  several  hats — the  use  of  a  hat  being 
also  shown,  by  placing  it  on ,  the  child's 
head.  Then  the  teacher  would  form 
Willie's  fingers  into  the  shapes  of  the  let- 
ters. 

Finally,  Willie  understood  that  the  per- 
sonality outside  of  her  was  signaling  to 
her  the  sign  for  the  object  which  had  such 
a  shape  and  feeling — it  was  a  "hat." 

It  was  the  first  ray  of  light  into  the 
darkness. 

Then  the  teacher  attacked  her  first 
great  difficulty — getting  acquainted  with 
the  child.  It  was  accomplished  inside  of  a 
month,  and  the  child  would  hug  and  kiss 
her,  showing  the  first  evidences  of  a  nat- 
urally affectionate  nature.  Then  the  ed- 
ucational process  became  easier.  A  flood 
of  light  came  to  the  darkened  mind  and  she 
was  eager  for  knowledge.  To-day  little 
Willie  has  a  vocabulary  of  about 
600  words.  She  is  full  of  child- 
ish ways.  She  asks  questions  and  gets 
answers.  When  she  is  brought  to  a  per- 
son she  feels,  first,  the  dress,  then  the 
face;  then  she  manifests  attraction,  indif- 
ference, or  aversion^  as  the  case  may  hap- 
pen to  be.  Feeling  the  face  and  head  of 
a  rather  elderly  lady  in  the  Hartford  com- 
pany, she  came  to  the  spectacles,  and  im- 
mediately spelled  out  "Grandma."  In 
many  ways  she  is  said  to  be  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  the  average  hearing  and  seeing 
child  of  her  age.  In  her  untutored,  unde- 
veloped state  she  manifests  a  great  abhor- 
rence and  fear  of  all  animals.  Their 
presence  in  the  room  she  could  at  once 
detect — by  means  not  patent  to  most  peo- 
ple's senses.  Now,  it  appears — 
She  has  overoome  her  antipathy  to  animate, 

to  a  certain  extent,  and  has  two  dog  friends. 
The  most  curious  thing  about  her  is  her  sense 
of  the  presence  of  men  or  animals.  Even  in  a 
crowded  streot  she  will  feel  that  a  dog  Is  some- 
where near.  She  is  most  interested  In  the 
phenomenon  of  laughter,  which  she  has  had 
explained  to  her.  One  man  who  laughed  so 
loudly  in  her  presence  that  the  vibrations 
reached  her,  she  never  mentions  without  add- 
ing that  he  laughs.  She  also  is  anxious  to 
know  if  animals  laugh. 

In  Hartford  one  of  her  first  questions  in 
a  street  car  was  "Do  horses  laugh?"  She 
smiles  incredulously  when  told  that  ani- 
mals do  not  laugh;  and  well,  perhaps,  she 


may.     The  Sun  says: 

Some  of  her  instincts  are  curious.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  house  to  whioh  she  was  taken 
for  a  visit  last  summer,  there  were  a  young 
man  and  young  woman  who  were  very  fond  of 
each  other.  From  the  first  this  blind,  dumb 
child  seemed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation. She  knows  nothing  of  the  abstractions 
of  love,  marriage,  and  so  on,  yet  she  never 
spells  out  the  name  of  one  of  these  persons 
without  immediately  spelling  the  name  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  thoroughly  fitted  head 
of  the  kindergarten,  is  making  a  very  in- 
teresting experiment.  At  various  times  and 
places  experiments  have  been  made  with 
blind  or  dumb  children  to  see  whether  the 
idea  of  a  divine  being  is  innate.  But  all  these 
experiments,  says  the  Sun,  have  been  un- 
satisfactory, because  a  deaf  child  will  see 
something  and  a  blind  child  will  hear 
something  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
and  their  acute  minds  will  at  once  seek 
and  secure  an  explanation  of  some  sort. 
Now  Mr.  Anagnos  sees  in  this  child  a 
chance  to  make  a  positive  addition  to  the 
world's  knowledge  of  innate  ideas. 

The  child  knows  absolutely  nothing  of 
anything  pertaining  to  what  the  world 
calls  religion,  in  any  way  or  shape.  This 
ignorance  is  to  continue.  Nothing  about 
God,  religion  or  a  Hereafter  will  ever  ap- 
pear in  her  reading  or  in  any  conyersa- 
tion  with  her.  In  a  few  years  the  world 
will  begin  to  arrange  itself  to  her  and  she 
will  get  many  abstract  ideas.  She  will 
begin  to  reason  about  things,  to  ask  ques- 
tions. Then  it  will  come  out  whether  an 
idea  of  God  is,  or  is  not,  innate — intuitive  ; 
whether  a  human  being  with  no  aid  from 
other  human  beings,  with  no  suggestions 
from  the  sound  of  thunder,  the  flash  of 
lightning,  with  no  view  of  trees  and  seas 
and  mountains  and  skies,  can  yet  rise  to 
the  thought  of  God. 

That  she  possesses  the  divine  attribute 
of  Love,  and  its  resulting  sympathy  and 
compassion,  has  been  pretty  well  shown. 
Once,  a  negro  child  was  brought  to  the 
institution.  Willie  advanced  and  passed 
her  hand  over  the  child's  face.  Touching 
the  crisp  wool  of  the  negro  she  stopped, 
felt  her  own  soft  flaxen  hair,  then>  after 
placing  her  hand  again  on  the  black  child's 
head,  groped  her  way  to  a  bench,  sat 
down,  stroked  her  own  long  hair  again, 
and  remained  some  time  in  apparent  medi- 
tation. Then  she  rose,  sought  the  negro, 
passed  her  hand  once  more  over  the  woolly 
head,  then  putting  her  arm  around  the 
child's  neck,  kissed  her. 

Nature,  untrained  and  undistorted, 
spoke  there.  Was  the  little  girl  showing 
compassion? 

Since  July  last  a  vocal  ability  has  been 
developed.  The  child  laughs  heartily 
and  naturally  at  times,  and  crows  in  a 
peculiar  way  as  if  attempting  to  sing. 
This  has  encouraged  Miss  Thayer  in  an 
effort  to  develop  the  power  of  speech, 
and  the  child  has  been  taught  to  utter 
imperfectly  about  twenty  monosyllables. 

The  Tribune  says: 

This  little  creature  Is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  object  of  oharity.  The  cost  of  her  educa- 
tion and  support  is  about  $800  a  year,  as  she 
requires  the  constant  and  undivided  attention 
of  a  single  teacher  and  caretaker.  The  father 
does  all  he  can,  but  his  means  are  limited. 
Thus  far  the  ohild  has  received  many  gifts  of 
clothing  and  same  money  has  been  applied  t» 
a  fund  for  her  bonefit.  As  she  Is  the  child  of 
a  n»n-resident,  nothing  can  be  applied  in  her 
behalf  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
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WILL  SHE    FIND    OUT    GOD? 

A  Tremendous   Experiment  With  the 
Soul  of  a  Little  Blind  Deaf  Mute. 

Down  in  Throckmorton  county,  Texas,  on  a 
little  ranch,  lives  Oscar  Rubin,  a  Swede,  who 
supports  his  family  by  shearing  a  few  sheep. 
His  home  is  35  miles  from  Dallas,  the  nearest 
railway  station.  He  found  his  wife  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Mountains.  They  have  three  children. 
Tho  eldest,  a  girl,  who  is  now  seven  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  has  been  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
since  she  was  fifteen  months  old.  She  was 
brought  to  Boston  and  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Miss  Eftie  J.  Thayer,  at  the  Kindergartin  for 
the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain.  She  was  given  her 
first  lesson  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  to-day 
has  a  vocabulary  of  600  words,  and  can  articu- 
late 20  words.  The  child  has  never  been  taught 
the  existence  of  God,  and  it  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  Go  1.  relig- 
ion, and  a  hereafter,  for  a  few  years,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  whether  thero  is  an  in- 
nate, intuitive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  power  implantod  in  every  human  beins:. 

Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  she  will  solve, 
by  intuition  as  it  were,  any  of  the  intricate 
points  that  theologians  are  constantly  arguing: 
about.  But  will  there  devolop  within  her  an 
instinct  which  will  teach  her  that  there  is  a 
supreme  ceing  who  rules  over  nature?  And  if 
■  does,  or  if  there  does  not,  will  the  result  of. 
the  experiment  prove  anything?  And  are  her 
friends  doing  right  in  keeping  from  her  the  op- 
portunity to  form  any  religious  opinion  by  ex- 
ternal influence? 

A  New  York  Sun  reporter  put  these  questions 
to  several  theologians  and  thinkers  in  that  city, 
and  hero  is  the  result.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  II. 
Parkhurst,  a  Presbyterian,  said: 

"  If  this  girl  does  not  develor  a  religions  in- 
stinct or  give  some  evidence  that  she  possesses 
an  innate  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  it  will  not  prove  that  there  is  no 
Supreme  Being.  It  will,  at  the  most,  prove  that 
the  religious  impulse  is  not  inborn.  A  man, 
for  instance,  may  have  an  impulse,  intellectual 
or  artistic,  and  yet  it  may  never  assert  itself 
without  proper  exterior  incitement.  You  may 
be  an  artist,  and  yet  your  surroundings  may  be 
such  that,  although  you  have  artistic  instincts 
and  impulses,  they  may  never  develop.  They 
are  dependent  upon  outside  excitation.  I  as- 
sert this  without  qualification. 

"I  think  the  outcome  of  this  experiment  will 
bo  to  show  that  religious  light  depen  !s  upo. 
some  kind  of  exterior  excitation,  and  my  opin- 
ion is  that  this  girl  will  never  manifest  any  re- 
ligious disposition  unless  something  exterior  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  her. 

".Should  the  girl,  however,  manifest  any  re- 
ligious impulses  it  would  not  prove,  from  a 
philosophical  standpoint,  the  existence  of  God, 
but  only  the  fact  tnat  this  impulse  is  latont 
And  again,  if  she  does  not  manifest  any  such 
impulse  it  does  not  prove  the  non-existence  of 
God  or  the  nonexistence  of  a  latent  religious 
instinct." 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  when  asked  for  his  views 
on  the  matter,  expressed  them  very  carefully 
and  deliberately: 

"  I  don't  see,"  ho  said,  "  how  a  child  born  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  could  obtain  many  ideas 
on  any  subject.  If,  however,  it  should  turnout 
that  such  a  child  had  any  idea  of  any  supreme 
being,  this  certainly  would  throw  no  light  ou 
the  naturalness  of  such  a  conception  by  persons 
who  can  talk  and  hear  and  see.  Supposing  it 
had  a  conception,  all  it  possibly  could  establish 
I  would  be  that  persons  born  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  might  have  on  idea  of  a  supreme  being. 
But  whatever  the  conception  of  this  person,  real 
or  supposed,  is  or  may  be,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
sheds  the  slightest  light  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  what  is  called  a  fin  t 
cause. 

"  My  opinion  is  that  the  questions  of  origin 
|  and  destiny  are  beyond  the  human  mind;  that 
no  mind  is  great  enough  to  know  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  an  infinite  being.  Con  ■- 
quently,  there  is  no  mind  that  can  tell  whether 
any  fact  tends  to  prove  or  disprove  the  existence 
of  an  infinite  being.  That,  is  to  say,  if  a  man 
cannot  comprehend  a  fact,  he  cannot  tell 
whether  any  other  fact  tends  to  prove  or  (lis 
prove  the  fact  that  he  cannot  comprehend.  To 
men  of  the  lowest  degree  of  education  an  im 
-which  leads  them  to  trust  in  a  superior 
being  is  in..- 1  natural.  They  see  and  hear  things 
and  are  af raid,  and  their  ignorance  leads  them 
to  try  and  met  so  id  with  the  fellow  who's 
making  thunder  and  lightning.  But  as  they  ad- 
vancn  and   reach  a  hicrher  Diane  of  knowledge 


they  begin    to  thins,   >,;  iiui,s 

explained  to  them  and  then  the  instine 

There  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  kinship  between 
the  created  soul  and  its  Creator,  a  union,  a  bond 
of  divine  sympathy,  which  will  at  some  time 
and  in  some  way  assert  itself,"  sai  I  Dr.  Th  omns 
S.  Hastings,  President  ot  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  "  This  relationship,  the  assertion  oi 
the  kinship,  may  be  manifested  in  any  one  or  in 
many  of  a  vast  number  of  different  ways,  some, 
of  which  we  may  comprehend  and  some  *ve  may 
not,  but  the  union  exists  under  all  eircuin 
stances,  and  in  this  way  every  human  being  has 
a  knowledge  of  Go  I.  Wo  Presbyterians  all 
firmly  believe  this.  Therefore,  in  our  view,  the, 
experiment  which  Mr.  Anagnos  proposes  to  try 
with  the  child  is  no  experiment  at  all.  We  be- 
lieve that  every  human  being  has  a  knowledge 
of  God. 

Not  In  eDtlre  forgetfulness. 

And  not  In  utter  nakedness, 

lint  trailing  clouds  of  (rlory  do  we  come 

From  God,  wlio  la  oar  home. 

quoted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  experiment  and  whether 
he  believed  that  every  human  i.eing  had  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  God.  There  is  no  need  of 
any  such  experiment,  lor  what  they  would  seek 
to  prove  is  certainly  to  my  mind,  as  to  many 
thousands  of  others,  something  that  has  amply 
and  very  often  been  demonstrated.  Thftra 
never  was  a  time  when  a  human  being  had  no 
innate  ideas.  The  germ  of  the  idea  of  God  is 
there;  it  exists  in  one  form  or  another,  and  some 
day  it  will  tind  expression.  But  how  will  these 
experimenters  recognize  the  expression  ot 
idea  when  it  comes?  It  will  depend  altogether 
on  what  their  ideas  of  what  iho  attributes  of 
God  are,  and  conceptions  of  this  nature  are 
very  widely  different  indeed.  I  cannot  see  that 
anv  good  can  come  of  such  an  experiment. 
Nothing  of  value  that  will  be  accepted  gener- 
ally can  be  brought  out. 

"  As  to  the  effect  such  an  experiment  would 
have  on  the  child's  future,  it  would  no  have 
effect  whatever.  The  more  bitiful  the  case  the 
more  pitying  the  Father  in  His  love.  Would  the, 
father  of  the  child,  because  it  was  so  cruel.y 
afflicted,  put  it  in  the  cellar?  Such  a  question 
as  to  the  child's  future  would  not,  and  ought 
not  to,  arise. 

"  The  experiment  can  do  no  harm  to  the 
child's  future,  but  it  will  to  its  present  life,  and 
I  do  not  approve  of  it  by  any  means.  It  is  keep- 
ing from  the  child  the  best  knowledge  that 
could  bo  imparted  to  it.  Perhaps  it  would  Lie 
best  if  its  religious  teachers  would  be  apt  to  im- 
part the  kind  of  teaching  that  was  given  a  hun- 
dred years  or  so  ago;  but  they  would  not.  and 
therefore  I  think  the  experiment  unnecessary 
and  unkind." 

"It  is  an  experiment  of  very  doubtful  value," 
said  Dr.  McChesney  of  Calvary  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ('much.  "The  means  of  communication 
with  the  child  are  so  exceedingly  limited  thac 
the  teachers  or  friends  will  never  be  able  to  tell 
what  the  child  thinks,  butcanuot  express.  Even 
those  of  us  who  have  our  faculties  ot  expression 
developed  in  the  highest  degree  are  not  able  to 
co  vey  to  others  even  a  faint  suggestion  of  the 
swelling  tides  of  emotions  that  suigo  through 
our  souls." 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Macdonald,  the  editor  of  the 
Truth  Seeker,  said : 

"  J\o  man  can  tell  where  the  idea  of  a  deity 
comes  from.  It  would  be  the  most  natural 
tlnug  in  the  world  lor  this  girl  to  wonder  who 
made  her,  and  who  made  i he  water  wuich  sue 
drank  and  the  air  which  she  breathed,  and  the 
probability  is  that  sue  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion th.it  there  is  a  big  man  somewhere  who 
can  do  more  than  her  father  or  her  mother. 
She  would  reason  within  herself  mat  a  big  man 
controls  everything  that  she  cannot  see,  anu 
might  even  picture  to  her  mind's  eye  how  lie 
looKed,  and  then  she  would  be  just  as  well  oil  a, 
otner  toh;s. 

"f  keep  my  own  boy  without  religion,  and  do 
not  allow  any  one  to  tell  him  about  God  or  Sun- 
day School  yarns.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
keep  children  without  mat  knowledge.  >ot  be- 
ing orthodox,  I  cannot  say  what  win  become  of 
the  souls  of  the  girl  and  ner  friends." 

A  Catholic  clergyman  connected  with  Mgr, 
Farley's  cuurcn  said : 

"The  parents  and  friends  of  this  girl  are 
wrong.  They  are  endangering  her  chances  ot 
sanation.  What  is  the  value  of  the  experiment 
When  compared  with  the  child's  soul?' 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  will  have  some  ideas 
—imperfect  ones,  ot  course— about  a  superior 
being,  but  they  will  prove  absolutely  no. lung. 
The  origin  oi  ideas  is  from  sensible  things  pass- 
ing through  a  method  of  abstraction  and  becom- 
ing intellectual  things.  How,  theu,  can  a  bliini 
and  ueaf  girl  conceive  definite  ideas  about  any- 
thing? 

"  As  to  the  girl's  salvation,  that  would  depend 
upon  her  sins.  Although  she  may  not  have  con- 
ceived sins  in  so  many  thoughts,  yet  she  may 
have  had  thougut.s  which,  even  to  her  own  in- 
stinctive notions,  ire  wrong,  h  she  were  iodic 
without  a  sin  on  h.  r  soul,  except,  of  course,  m  a 
original  sin  ot  our  first  parents,  tile  case  reduces 
itself  to  one  like  mat  oi  infants  dying  wimout 
baptism.     it    is  <  could  not  go  10 

heaven.     'Ihci  .  ,  however,  as  10  -\>  li 

she  will  go.  Wih  sue  feio  to  hell,  or  is  there  a 
Piace  specially  lor  those  who  have  commi 
no  sin  of  tiied' own?  Her  parents  are  Binning, 
and  the  vaiuc  ol  the  experiment  is  not  sufficient 
to  nuiKe  up  for  tne  gr.  atness  01  the  sin.  '  Wuat 
shall  ii  profit  a  man  ii  he  gain  the  whole  worid 
and  lose  his  own  soul?'  These  words  aru  pecu- 
liarly applica.de  to  this  case." 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  1. 


TO  FIND  HER  OWN  CREED. 

Little  Willie  Robbns  Not  to  be  Taught 

the    Beliefs  of    Others,    but    to   be 

Al  owed  to  Choose  for  Herself. 

The  unique  interest  felt  in  the  little  blind 
and  deaf  mutes,  of  whom  there  are  now 
four  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  was 
largely  augmented  yesterday  by  the  sensa- 
tional report  in  a  morning  paper  that  it  was 
Mr.  Anagnos'  intention  to  keep  one  of  the 
children  in  ignorance  of  God.  religion  and 
a  hereafter  for  a  few  years  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  whether  there  is  an 
innate,  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  a  Divine  Power  implanted  in  every 
human  being. 

Such  a  statement  is  so  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Anagnos'  methods  of  education,  which 
are  to  develop  all  sides  of  the  little  natures 
entrusted  to  his  care,  that  a  Globe  reporter 
called  upon  him  to  ask  if  the  report  was 
authentic. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  re- 
ceived the  reporter,  as  is  his  wont,  most 
courteously,  in  his  roomy  study  at  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Bl-'od.  the  windows  of 
which  sweep  the  South  Boston  bay. 

"And  I  feel  sure  Miss  Thayer,  the  teacher 
of  little  Willie  Robbins,  of  whom  this  story 
is  told,  could  not  have  said  what  she  is  re- 
ported as  saying. 

"I  have  no  intention  or  des!re  to  keep 
such  knowledge  from  the  child  or  from  any 
child,  and  the  only  ground  for  such  a  report 
is  that  we  shall  refrain  from  teaching 
creeds  to  the  child. 

"It  is  only  following  out  Dr.  Howe's  in- 
tention, with  regard  to  Laura  Bndgeman, 
that  no  religious  creed  should  be  taught 
her.  and  that  she  should  be  encourage  1  to 
ttiink  for  herself,  to  see  if  possibly  she  had 
any  theory  of  her  own  of  the  first  cause 
when  she  came  to  inquire  about  it. 

"But  Dr',  Howe  went  to  Europe,  and 
while  he  was  away  his  plans  were  frus- 
trated by.people  who  wanted  Laura  to  hold 
the  same  views  as  themselves. 

"The  farthest  thing  from  my  mind  is  to 
teach  little  Willie  Robbins  my  own  belief. 
I  have  none  that  I  wish  to  graft  upon  her 
mind,  and  t  am  anxious  that  she  should  not 
be  taught  any  partxular  ere  d  unt  1  at 
least  she  has  some  personal  basis  for  belief 
one  way  or  the  other. 

"Before  long  she  will  beg;n  to  question 
about  the  first  cause,  and  instead  ol  telling 
her  what  I  or  some  one  else  thinks,  I  want 
to  say  to  her,  'What  do  you  thinK?' 

"Her  questions  will  be  answered,  of 
course,  so  far  as  we  can  answer  them,  my 
only  idea  being  to  introduce  into  the  educa- 
tion of  these  blind  and  deaf  mute3  the  mod- 
ern idea  of  instruction  that  is  being  intro- 
duced into  educational  methods  every- 
where; teach  children  to  think  for  them- 
selves instead  of  making  them  receptacles 
of  other  people's  ideas. 

"We  have  very  little  light  at  oest  in 
dealing  with  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  i 
chila.  and  every  idea  that  can  be  gotten 
from  watching  the  unfolding  of  the  child 
mind  thus  shut  in  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
educating  others. 

"There  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell; 
simply  that  when  Willie,  as  she  will  surely 
do.  being  a  thinking  ana  most  Intelligent 
ch  Id.  asks  for  the  first  cause,  she  is  to  be 
asked  what  she  thinks,  instead  of  at  once 
telling  her  what  she  must  believe. 

"I  was  sorry  to  read  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper that  Willie  was  a  dirty  child. 

"When  she  came  to  us.  having  travelled 
all  the  wav  from  Texas,  I  dare  say  she  was 
dusty,  and  that  her  clothes,  perhaps  her 
face,  showed  signs  of  cinders  accumulated 
in  the  jour  iey.  but  the  child  herself  is  the 
essence  of  refinement,  as  dainty  and  loving 
and  wholesome  a  child  as  one  could  wish  to 
see. 

"She  is  visiting  with  her  teacher  in  New 
York  now.  and  that  I  supoose  has  set  the 
papers  over  there  to  talking  about  her. 

"I  could  wish  they  had  not  mixed  and 
distorted  the  facts  as  they  have  done,  re- 
porting so  much   that  has  no  foundation 
whatever."  | 
—_.  I 
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TQ^IND  HER  OWN  CREED. 

Little  Wil'ie  Robb  ns  Not  to  be  Taught 
the  Beliefs  of  Others,  but  to  be 
Al  owed  to  Choose  for  Herself. 

The  unique  interest  felt  in  the  little  blind 
and  deaf  mutes,  of  whom  there  are  now 
four  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  was 
largely  augmented  yesterday  by  the  sensa- 
tional reDort  in  a  morning  paper  that  it  was 
Mr.  Anagnos'  intention  to  keep  one  of  the 
children  in  ignorance  of  God.  religion  and 
a  hereafter  for  a  few  years  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  whether  there  is  an 
innate,  intuitive  knowledge  of  theexistence 
of  a  Divine  Power  implanted  in  every 
human  being. 

Such  a  statement  is  so  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Anagnos'  methods  of  education,  which 
arc  to  develop  all  sides  of  the  little  natures 
entrusted  to  his  care,  that  a  Globe  reporter 
called  upon  him  to  ask  it  the  report  was 
authentic. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  re- 
ceived the  reporter,  as  is  his  wont,  mast 
courteouslv,  in  his  roomy  study  at  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Bl  nd,  the  windows  of 
which  sweep  the  South  Boston  bay. 

"'And  I  feel  sure  Miss  Thayer,  the  teacher 
of  little  Willie  Kobbins,  of  whom  this  story 
is  toid,  could  not  have  said  what  she  is  re- 
ported as  saying. 

"I  have  no  intention  or  des:re  to  keep 
such  know'edge  from  the  child  or  from  any 
child,  and  the  only  ground  for  such  a  report 
is  that  we  shall  refrain  from  teaohmg 
creeds  to  the  ch'ld. 

"It  is  only  following  out  Dr.  Howe's  in- 
tention, with  regard  to  Laura  Bndgeman, 
that  no  religious  creed  should  be  taught 
her.  and  that  she  should  be  enoouragei  to 
think  for  herself,  to  see  if  possibly  she  had 
any  theory  of  her  own  of  the  first  cause 
when  sh  >  came  to  inquire  about  it. 

"But  Dr,  Howe  went  to  Europe,  and 
while  he  was  away  his  plans  were  frus- 
trated by  people  who  wanted  Laura  to  hold 
the  same  views  as  themselves. 

"The  farthest  thing  from  my  mind  is  to 
teach  little  Willie  Robbius  my  own  belief. 
I  have  none  that  I  wish  to  graft  upon  her 
mind,  and  I  am  anxious  that  she  should  not 
be  taught  any  part;cular  cre'd  unt  1  at 
least  she  has  some  personal  basis  for  belief 
one  wav  or  the  other. 

"Before  long  she  will  begn  to  question 
about  the  hrst  cause,  and  instead  ol  telling 
her  what  I  or  some  one  else  thinks,  I  want 
to  sny  to  her,  'What  do  you  thinK'?' 

"Her  questions  will  be  answered,  of 
course,  so  far  as  we  can  answer  them,  my 
only  idea  bein<r  to  introduce  into  the  educa- 
tion '<f  these  blind  and  deaf  mutes  the  mod- 
ern idea  of  instruction  that  is  being  intro- 
duced into  educational  methods  every- 
where; teach  children  to  think  for  them- 
selves instead  of  making  them  receptacles 
of  other  people's  ideas. 

"We  have  very  little  light  at  Dest  in 
defiling  with  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  and  every  idea  that  can  begotten 
from  watching  the  unfolding  of  the  child 
mind  thus  shut  in  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
educating  others. 

"There is  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell; 
simoly  that  when  Willie,  as  she  will  surely 
do,  beinir  a  thinking  ana  most  intelligent 
ch  Id.  asks  for  the  first  cause,  she  is  to  be 
asked  what  she  thinks,  instead  of  at  once 
telling  her  what  she  must  believe. 

"I  was  sorry  to  read  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper that  Willie  was  a  dirty  child. 

"When  she  came  to  us.  having  travelled 
all  the  wav  from  Texrs,  I  dare  say  she  was 
and  that  her  clothes,  perhaps  her 
face,  showed  signs  of  cinders  accumulated 
in  the  jour  ey.  but  the  child  herself  is  the 
essence  of  refinement,  as  dainty  and  Joving 
and  wholesome  a  child  as  one  could  wish  to 
see. 

"She  is  visHing  with  her  teacher  in  New 
York  now,  and  that  I  suppose  has  set  the 
papers  over  there  to  talking  about  her. 

"I  could  wish  they  had  not  mixed  and 
distorted  the  facts  as  they  have  done,  re- 
porting so  much  that  has  no  foundation 
whatever." 
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WILLSHEFINDGOD? 


The   Experiment  With   the 
Soul  of  the  Rubin  Girl. 


Prominent  Boston  Thinkers  Dis- 
cuss the  Great  Question. 


Some  Highly  Interesting  Views  of 
a  Fascinating  Subject. 


Most      Clergymen      Condemn      the 
Trifling    With     Immortality. 


The  article  published  in  The  Journal  of  yes- 
terday, reprinted  from  the  New  York  Sun,  in 
regard  to  the  experiment  which  was  to  be  tried 
with  the  soul  of  the  little  Rubin  girl,  who  is 
hlind,  deaf  and  dumb,  has  awakened  much  in- 
terest in  Boston.  The  points  at  issue  are :  Will 
there  develop  within  the  little  blind,  deaf  mute 
an  instinct  which  will  teach  her  that  there  is  a 
Supreme  Being  who  rules  over  nature?  And  if 
there  does,  or  if  there  does  not,  will  the  result 
of  the  experiment  prove  anything?  And  are  her 
friends  doing  right  in  keeping  from  her  the  op- 
portunity to  form  any  religious  opinion  by  ex- 
ternal influence? 

The  article  quoted  interviews  with  theologians 
in  New  York,  based  on  the  three  questions. 
To  obtain  the  views  of  prominent  Boston  theo- 
logians and  thinkers  upon  the  proposed  "  ex- 
periment," Journal  reporters  yesterday  talked 
with  several,  whose  opinions  will  be  of  general 
interest.  The  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to 
be  that  the  experiment  would  be  of  little  value, 
as  the  result  of  a  single  case  would 
prove  nothing,  and  that,  to  experiment 
with  a  soul,  is  a  very  dangerous  thing. 
It  should  be  stated  that  all  of  those  whoso 
views  are  given  below  based  what  they  said 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  purpose  of  Prof. 
Anagnos  had  been  correctly  stated.  It  is  only  ; 
fair  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  as  to  that 
purpose.  Prof.  Anagnos,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  is  not  pursuing  a  policy  of  suppres- 
sion, but  one  of  waiting.  He  desires  that  the 
child  should  progress  along  the  lines  of  natural 
religious  development.  His  views  are  given 
more  fully  further  on. 

Ber.  Dr.  E.  H.  Capon. 

Rev.  Dr.  Capen,  President  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege, who  may  be  said  to  represent  the  Univer- 
salist  Church,  manifested  decided  interest  when 
the  subject  was  put  before  him.    He  said : 

" The  moral  faculties,  the  intuitions  of  right 
and  wrong,  are  innate,  and  it  must  be 
claimed  that  all  rational  beings  are  from 
the  beginning  endowed  with  the  power  of 
apprehending  them.  If  the  child  is  an  intelli- 
gent one,  she  may  reason  upward  from  the 
moral  idea  to  the  conception  of  a  higher  Being  on/ 
whom  they  must  depend.  Whether  a  pure  theistic^ 
conception  will  be  reached  in  this  manner  will 
depend  on  the  order  of  mind  with  which  she  may 
be  endowed  and  the  favorable  or  unfavorable 
circumstances  by  which  she  may  be  surrounded. 
If  she  does  obtain  an  idea  of  the  power  from 
which  our  moral  nature  is  derived,  it  will  be  in 
a  certain  sense  a  testimony  to  the  claim  that  re- 
ligion is  natural  to  the  human  race.  If  not,  it 
may  be  taken  by  some  as  a  straw  in  the  other 
direction,  that  which  holds  that  all  our  ideas  are 
only  those  which  are  derived  from  external 
things  and  from  teaching.  The  degree  of  moral 
knowledge  in  her  case  must,  of  course,  be  a  lim- 
ited one.  It  would  include  tho  principles  of  the 
Decalogue  and  the  new  commandment  of  Jesus." 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Ramsay. 

"  If  the  child  has  a  sound  mind.''  said  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Ramsay  of  the  Trcmont  Street 
Methodist  Church,  "  she  will  have  an  innate 
conception  of   a   Superior   Being,  which,   how- 


ever, would  hardlv  amount  to  actual  knowl- 
edge, and  would  be  far  below  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  persons  fairly  instructed.  It 
would  not  be  a  broad  conception,  but  would  be 
limited  by  the  narrow  scope  of  ideas  which  she 
was  capable  of  apprehending." 

As  to  conscience  and  moral  responsibility,  he 
said:  " There  is  a  common  feeling  to  the  effect 
that  conscience  is  the  true  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  That  belongs  to  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment. Conscience  is  tho  innate  feeling  which 
impels  a  person  to  use  his  best  judgment  in  re- 
ligion and  morals.  In  this  case  the  judgment  is 
very  indistinct.  As  to  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
periment which  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  girl,  it  is  to  be  said  that  every  faculty  should 
be  as  much  enlightened  as  possible,  and  it  is  not 
advisable  to  withhold  the  means  of  develop- 
ment, even  at  the  earliest  stage  at  which  the 
capacities  could  be  exercised." 

Rev.  Dr.  Ramsay  did  not  think  that  tho  ex- 
periment could  be  made  with  any  effect,  be- 
cause her  mental  immaturity  and  her  lack  of 
vocabulary  would  not  permit  her  to  give  spon- 
taneous expression  to  whatever  latent  conscious- 
ness she  might  possess,  and  if  others  tried  to 
test  her  knowledge  by  questions,  they  could  not 
do  so  without  putting  into  her  mind  the  very 
ideas  which  were  in  question. 

Rev.  Anson  Titus. 
"  I  believe,"  said  the  Rev.  Anson  Titus  (Uni- 
versalist),  "that  there  is  no  soul  sent  into  this 
world  without  avocation,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  be  worked  out.  It  is  true  that  her  facul- 
ties may  be  for  the  time  so  enwrapped  that  she 
cannot  give  manifestation  of  her  spiritual  na- 
ture, but  these  must  be  in  her,  as  in  all  human 
beings,  an  intuitive  consciousness  of  a  Supreme 

Being." 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dunning,  editor  of  the  Congregation- 
alism said:  "The  experiment  which  Dr.  Anagnos 
proposes  to  try  on  the  little  girl,  although  of 
great  interest,  can  prove  nothing  conclusively. 
It  is  impossible,  however  slight  the  contact 
which  a  human  being  has  with  his  fellow- 
beings,  he  should  not  assimilate  some  ideas 
common  to  all.  Even  though  the  child  be  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  yet,  as  she  will  be  taught  to 
read  somewhat,  to  talk  somewhat  and  under- 
stand, even  though  in  a  most  limited  degree, 
what  is  occurring  around  her,  she  cannot  help 
but  realize  that  her  fellow-beings  worship, 
that  they  adore  something  beyond  themselves. 
And  when  in  the  end  she  comes  to  be  questioned 
if  she  understands  God,  her  answers  will  not 
prove  whether  the  ideas  she  has  have  grown 
from  her  limited  comprehension  of  the  world 
outside  of  her  or  are  the  result  of  an  intuitive 
appreciation  of  God." 

Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Eoriiuer. 
Rev.  G.  C.   Lorimer,    D.  D.,    pastor    of   the 
Tremont  Temple  Baptist  Church,  said : 

"  Assuming  that  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  in  connection  with  Prof.  Anagnos's 
purpose  in  regard  to  the  little  girl  is  a  correct 
one,  I  should  answer  your  questions  in  this  way: 
"Your  first  question  is.  'Will  there  develop 
within  her  an  instinct  which  will  teach  her  that 
there  is  a  Supreme  Being  who  rules  over 
nature?'  In  answer  to  that.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  word  '  instinct '  is  wrongly  used  in 
that  connection;  I  think  'intuition'  is  the 
proper  word.  Now  then,  proceeding  upon  that 
basis,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
id  in  the  mind  what  we  would 
call  an  innate  idea  of  God,  because 
we  do  not  have  ideas.  On  the 
contrary,  an  idea  is  something  that  is  formed 
by  the  thinking  mind.  I  should  say  that  there 
is  a  religious  instinct  that  leads  to  God ;  but 
that  instinct,  like  all  other  mental  resources 
with  which  we  are  born,  requires  the  action  of 
the  outward  to  call  it  into  activity.  It  is  the 
thought  maintained  by  Browning." 

"Now,  as  to  your  second  question,  'And  if 
there  does,  or  if  there  does  not  develop  such  an 
instinct,  will  the  result  of  the  experiment  prove 
anything?'  I  should  say  that  the  result  of  an 
individual  case  would  hardly  prove  anything, 
because  there  are  so  many  subsidiary  forces  at 
work  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
form,  or  to  base  a  conclusion  upon  that  one  case. 
I  certainly  would  not  found  an  argument  on  that 
one  case,  although  I  might  use  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion. 

"As  to  your  third  question,  'And  are  her 
friends  doing  right  in  keepiug  from  her  the  op- 
portunity to  form  any  religious  opinion  by  ex 
temal  influence?'  I  should  say  that  her  friends 
ought  to  let  her  have  every  opportunity  of  form- 
ing her  religious  opinions.  I  would  no  more 
dare  to  experiment  on  a  soul  than  on  a  body, 
and  not  so  much." 

Rev.  Dr.  Judson  Wuiith. 
Rev.  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.,  said: 

"  Although  this  experiment  is  interesting  so 
far  as  it  goes,  yet  a  single  case  is  not  sufficient. 
It  is  neither  valid  nor  conclusive.  My  own  im- 
pression is  that  she  will  probably  have  some 


idea  or  a  nigner  power,  w Denier  thi! 
will  be  intuitive  or  the  result  of  mere  sugges- 
tion accidentally  picked  up,  will  be  uncertain. 
The  knowledge  of  God,  even  if  it  be  innate,  can 
be  but  confused  and  uncertain,  a  mere  glimmer- 
ing of  the  real  truth,  until  by  education  it  be 
brought  to  its  full  proportions.  Information  as 
to  God  is  easily  assimilated.  There  must  be 
something  that  will  suggest  it,  even  to  a  child 
deprived  as  this  one  is  of  a  portion  of  her 
senses." 

Rev.  Dr.  Emory  J.  Hariies. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Emory  J.  Haynes,  pastor  of  the 
PeoDle's  Church,  said: 

"The  experiment,  if  it  is  really  made,  will 
only  tend  to  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  child  cannot  properly  be  taken  as 
a  test  as  to  whether  there  is  an  innate  concep- 
tion of  a  Supreme  Being.  It  would  be  more 
sensible,  if  the  question  is  to  be  tested,  to  take 
some  heathen  from  the  heart  of  Africa.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  this,  as  it  is  virtually  settled 
among  all  classes  of  thinkers  that  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  human  race  that  has  not  some 
conception  of  a  God,  and  a  degree  of  accounta- 
bility. There  are  no  Atheists  in  the  world  as 
there  once  were— that  is,  men  to  actually  dis- 
believe the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being." 

In  giving  expression  to  his  convictions  that 
the  child  would  find  some  outlet  for  her  moral 
and  religious  impulses,  he  said:  "I  believe 
that,  if  no  other  light  should  be  given  to  her, 
she  would,  when  she  grew  up,  find  some  idol  of 
her  own  and  worship  it." 

As  to  the  experiment,  he  said :    "  It  would  not 
prove  of  any  decisive  value.    In  jurisprudence, 
it  is   virtually   accepted   that   any   responsible 
person  must  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being." 
Rev.  Dr.  IV.  O.  Clark. 

Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
said :"  No  proof  as  to  the  existence  or  to  the 
non-existence  of  God  can  be  established  by  this 
experiment.  No  impulses  can  ever  assert  them- 
selves without  the  proper  external  excitement. 
The  outcome  of  this  experiment  will  be  to  show 
that  religious  ideas  also  demand  an  exterior 
excitation,  and  the  child  can  never  reveal  a  re- 
ligious belief  unless  something  external  induces 
her  to  it." 

Rev.  Dr.  P.  S.  Moxem. 

Rev  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.  D.,  said: 

"I  should  shrink  very  decidedly  from  any 
such  experiment  upon  a  human  mind.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  necessary.  Anthropologists 
like  Quatrefages  have  shown  that  some  idea  of 
Go  i  is  practically  universal,  and  that  where  it 
seems  to  be  absent  the  absence  is  due  to  our 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  real  thought  of  the 
persons  experimented  upon. 

"In  the  second  place,  such  an  experiment  is 
likely  to  prove  a  vain  one,  for  the  reason  that 
the  child,  not  having  any  acquaintance  with 
the  terms  in  which  religious  ideas  are  expressed, 
will  have  no  means  of  expressing  intelligibly 
the  thoughts  which  she  may  have.  It  seems  to 
me  the  experiment  is  needless  and  cruel." 
Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Ijiudsay. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay  said: 

"The  probabilities  are  that  there  will  be  de- 
velooed  within  the  mind  of  this  child  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  Supremo  Being.  The  lack  of 
such  a  consciousness,  however,  would  not  prove 
that  there  was  not  a  Supreme  Being,  nor  would 
its  presence  prove  that  there  was  one.  I 
would  add  that  if  this  particular  subject  should 
discover  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being:  it  would 
indicate  the  innatencss  of  that  idea.  It  would  be 
decidedly  wrong  to  submit  a  child  to  such  an 
ordeal,  even  more  than  it  would  be  to  submit  it 
to  an  ordeal  which  might  injure  its  physical 
growth." 

Prof.  Josiah  Royce. 

Prof.  Royce  of  Harvard,  the  distinguished 
psychologist  said: 

"  My  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  similar 
cases  is  very  small.  I  do  remember  tho 
case  of  one  deaf  muto  who  had  gone 
uninstructed  for  years.  Afterward  when  he 
had  been  instructed,  he  used  to  recall  his  own 
childhood,  and  felt  sure  that,  before  having  hud 
any  data  from  others,  ho  had  speculated 
as  to  who  made  the  sun,  moon  and 
thunder,  and  had  formed  a  mythology 
of  his  own.  His  account,  however,  never  quito 
satisfied  me.  So  far  as  I  understand  modern 
psychology,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any 
innate  ideas,  and  no  intelligent  psychologist 
would  expect  to  find  the  idea  of  Cod  innate. 
Fundamental  instincts  there  are  at  the  outset, 
but  not  ideas. 

"  As  for  this  particular  case,  it  is  hard  to  be 
convinced  that  such  an  experiment  is.  to  any 
extent,  a  clean  one.  The  instant  the  subject  is 
in  communication  with  other  people  it  becomes 
hard  to  tell  what  is  and  what  is  not 
communicated  to  her.  It  is  far  too 
late  in  the  day  to  find  out  whether  she  would 
get  the  idea  of  God  without  experience.  I  doubt 
whether  the  experiment  could  be  of  much 
psychological  service  in  regard  to  the  question 
at  is^ue,  or  whether  the  result  would  be  worth 
purchasing  at  a  heavy  cost." 

Prof.  William  Janus, 

Prof.  James  of  Harvard  College  said  that  if 
the  child  in  question  did  not  acquire  any  reli- 
gion it  would  not  know  anything  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  an  innate  idea.  On  the  other  hand. 
if  the  conditions  were  well  observed,  and 
she  did  form  such  an  idea,  it  would  be  a  strong 
argument  for  tne  naturalness  of  the  impulse  of 
human  beings  to  frame  a  religion.  It  would  be 
very  difficult,  however,  to  insulate  the  subject 
so  thoroughly  that  she  would  not  bo  influenced 
from  without. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner. 

There  was  a  special  interest  in  the  views  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner  on  this  subject,  as  ho 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  world-famous  deaf  mute,  Laura 
Bridgman,  having  conversed  with  her  at  her 
home  in  Hanover,  N.  II.,  when  she  was  a  child. 
before  she  met  with  the  disease  that  deprived 
her  of  sight,  hearing  and 

"There  is,"  he  said,  "  a  mental  trend  in  every 
human  being  that  leads  to  a  conception  of  a  Su- 


rname being.~lt  cannot  "be  called  reasoning, 
and  t  cannot  be  considered  a  c  ear-cut  impres- 
sion Sue  would  have  an  intuitive  conscious- 
ness of  moral  responsibility  to  a;  Supreme 
Being  bu™  his  would  be  of  a  vague  and  inde- 
finable character  until  definite  ideas  were  ac- 
auiied  A  girl  left  in  her  condmon  without  any 
rehcious  knowledge  imparted  would  be  simply 
in  le  position  of  an  original  philosopher  striving 
to  think  out  the  theories  ot  God  and  human  ex- 
igence If  she  be  of  a  philosophical  turn  of 
mind  she  may  reason  out  her  own  convictions, 
but  if  like  a  great  many  with  better  opportuni- 
ties she  has  no  original  drift,  she  may  not  be 
expected  to  set  forth  any  definite  re  utious  con- 
victions it  is  certain  that  the  religious  con- 
Ksness  may  exist  and  yet  not  manifest  it- 
Rev.  O.   P.   Gifford. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gifford  said:  , 

"Thehuman  soul,  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God,  bears  m  its  constitution,  in  its 
make-up  the  idea  of  God.  It  is  a  first  truth,  an 
Stuftion.  Itjs  not  the  result  °f  .reasoning,  but 
underlies  and  conditions  reasoning.  It  is  like 
the  idea  of  space  and  time. 

Professor  M.  Anasinos. 

Professor  Anagnos,  whose  rePrort\?dfaf  ^bTen 
fhA  basis  of  all  the  comment  that  had  been 
made.waSs  seen  at  the  Perkins  Institution  or  the 
Blind  of  which  he  is  the  Director.    He  said . 

"I  have  seen  these  things  in  the  papers.  Ihe 
rumors  are  all  based  on  a  misconception  ihe 
child  happened  to  be  taken  on  a  visit  to  Brook- 
lyn and  some  New  York  reporter  found  her  and 
made  various  misstatements  in  writing  on 
the  matter  This  whole  idea  of  my  suppress- 
ing anything  in  the  nature  of  a  knowledge 
of  reSo? trying  to  prevent  the  child's  in- 
auiries  going  in  that  direction,  is  wrong.  The 
fact  is  that so  far  from  wishing  to  hamper  her 
in  anv  way,  I  leave  her  free  to  her 
own  menial  and  religious  development 
and  simply  wish  to  avoid  trymg 
tn  hias  her  conviction  in  any  way.  so  that,  iiite 
other  young  people  at  the  present  day.  she  may 
be  allowed  to  gradually  reach  the  doctrines  and 
beliefs  that  her  own  conscience,  and  growing 
knowledge  may  naturally  attain.  .         _*.__ 

On  bemg  assed  if  she  had  yet  given  indication 
of  a  consctousness  of  a  Supreme  Being,  he  said 
that   she    had   not,  as  she  was   a  mere  child. 
As     to      her     present     mental     attainments, 
he     said     that    she     was     able    to   articulate 
twenty  words,  and  that  she  had  about  600  m 
her  vocabulary,   which  was  fully  as  much  as 
the   average   child   of  her  years.     About  400 
of      her        words        are      nouns.    ,  and       the 
remaining  third  are  verbs  and  adjectives.    Ques- 
Uo™s  being  raised  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
analogy    on  the  religious  question,  between  this 
case  Ind    that   of   other  blind  deaf .mutes ;   he 
said     that     there     was   not.      Echth    lhomas, 
for     instance,       was       developed       in       her 
religious     ideas     before     meeting     with     her 
afftStion.    As  to  Helen   Keller,  her  people  bad 
expressed  the  desire  that  she  should  correspond 
with  the  Rt.  Rev.   Dr.   Phillips  Brooks  on  mat- 
ters of  religion,    and   that    was    done.    A  -v  eiy 
interesting  correspondence  had    been  brought 
about  wffich  would  be  published  in   the     orth- 
comiug  report  of  the  Institution  for  the  .Blind. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER    2,   1891. 

Children  at  the  Doll  Sho 
"I  want  one,  I  want  one!"  cried  a  chubby 
little  girl  at  the  Charity  Doll  Show  today.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  finest  garments,  and  looked 
as  if  she  never  had  been  refused  anything  she 
asked  for  before,  but  this  time  she  was  in  just 
tho  same  fix  as  the  little  prince  who  cried  for 
the  moon— she  could  not  get  one.  The  dolls  ex" 
pressed  no  sympathy  with  her.  and  as  sho  cried 
forty-seven  little  girls  from  the  Marcella Street 
Home  stopped  gazing  at  "Phronsie  Pepper,"  and 
looked  at  the  p^et^-,  crying  Q^^Kgyli.Hi  not 
cried  for  a  doll ;  they  realized  !0llg  were 

not  for  sale  yet.  It  was  interesting  to  see  all 
the  children  so  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
the  many  toys.  Next  to  "Phronsie  Pepper," 
they  liked  a  big  doll  on  a  horse  and  Amelia 
Glover's  gift.  They  all  laughed  when  Manager 
Stearns  showed  them  a  doll  made  out  of  ginger- 
bread, whose  hair  was  made  of  the  white  hairs 
from  the  breast  of  the  giver's  pet  cat.  The 
children  spent  a  happy  afternoon  at  the  show 
Some  of  their  mates  will  visit  the  exhibition 
later. 
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Willie  Elizabeth  Bobbin*. 

A  beautiful  little  girl  with  a  Grecian 
lace  and  fair,  fluffy  hair  was  the  centre  ol 
all  eyes  Wednesday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, 2d,  at  the  home  of  Miss  H.  M. 
Wood3,  on  Merrimack  Direct. 

A  year  ago  now  this  child  who  had 
nevor  seen  a  ray  of  light,  nor  heard  a 
soaad,,  nor  spoken  a  word,  waa  living  on 
a  ranch  in  Texas.  Her  father  read  some 
account  of  the  now  famous  blind  deai- 
mute,  Helen  Keller,  and  he  wroto  to  Mr. 
Aimgnos  to  see  il  his  child  could  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  which  Mr.  Anagnos  had  founded  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  The  child  and  her  moth- 
er were  at  once  sent  for  and  their  ex- 
penses paid  to  Boston.  Little  Willie  was 
then  6  years  old  and  all  she  knew  of  the 
outside  world  was  what  touch  and  smell 
alone  could  give  her.  Now  sho  can  talk 
with  her  hands  with  great  rapidity;  she 
reads  by  raised  letters  such  stories  as 
children  of  her  age  in  general  do;  her 
vacabulary  is  as  large  as  theirs,  and  she 
can  articulate  about  25  words.  "Mam- 
ma," she  says  very  distinctly. 
She  is  a  wonderfully  winning 
child  and  she  has  a  pretty  way  of 
dropping  her  eyelids  which  gives  a  charm 
to  even  her  sightless  eyes.  Every  move- 
ment is  a  graceful  one,  and  after  tojeh- 
ing  lightly  the  face,  hair,  and  clothing  of 
any  one,  she  can  tell  who  it  is  ever  after- 
wards. In  her  kindergarten  work  she 
has  reached  the  fourth  gift;  she  under- 
stands many  geometrical  figures,  and  she 
weaves  very  neatly.  Her  room  mate  is  a 
little  New  Hampshire  blind  girl,  and  she 
makes  her  own  little  bed  as  well  as  she 
does  many  other  things  for  herself. 

Almost  ever  since  little  Willie  has 
been  North  the  young  ladies  of  the  South 
Congregational  society  have  interested 
themselves  in  her  behalf  and  all  the  pret- 
ty clothing  that  she  wore  Wednesday, 
txcept  her  cloak,   was  made  by  them.    In 


speaking  of  her  frock,  she  saia :  -uia 
Miss  Stella  have  the  holes  pricked  for  her 
to  do  this  featherstitching?" 

For  many  weeks  these  interested  young 
women  have  been  at  work  making  beau- 
tiful fancy  articles  for  a  parlor  sale  for 
which  Miss  Woods  kindly  opened  her 
house,  and  the  sale  was  a  most  successful 
one,  netting  more  than  a  hundred  dollars 
for  this  noble  work  of  charity.  Here  was 
a  cushion  table,  also  an  art,  an  apron,  a 
bag,  a  candy,  and  a  basket  table,  all  pre- 
sided over  by  fair  young  ladies  in  pretty 
gowns. 

The  decorations  were  butterflies  and 
fleur-de-lis.  In  the  dining  room  was 
spread  a  handsome  tea-table  where  tea 
and  wafers  were  dispensed  through  the 
day  and  evening. 

The  rooms  were  thronged  nearly  all  the 
time  and  every  one  was  charmed  with  the 
brightness  and  sweetness  of  this  wonder- 
ful child. 

Sho  was  accompanied  by  her  teacher, 
Miss  Thayer,  and  Miss  Isabel  Greeley, 
formerly  of  Concord  and  now  in  charge 
of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  for  this 
child  and  the  other  blind  deaf-mutes 
seems  little  short  of  a  miracle,  and  the 
name  of  good  Dr.  Howe  who  began  such 
teaching  with  Laura  Bridgman  over  50 
years  ago,  deserves  to  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.  m.  p.  w. 

t  f 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  4,  1891. 
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THE  DOLL  SHOW. 
Tomorrow  afternoon  will  be  a  gala  day  at 
the  doll  show,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  at  177  Tremont  street,  as 
Miss  Mabel  F,  Shor  y  has  arranged  an  excellent, 
programme  for  the  entertainment  of  -visitors. 
Aside  from  the  mnsical  portion,  Mr.  Emery 
Cutter,  the  well  known  humorist  and  reader, 
in  his  choicest  selections,  and  a  little  child 
dancer  will  assist  in  forming  a  charming;  en- 
tertainment. Little  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  from  Texas, 
now  a  pupil  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
will  also  visit  the  exhibition,  accompanied  by 
her  teacher.  This  little  child  is  a  special 
study  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  desires  through  her 
to  learn  whether  or  no  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being  is  innate. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  5,  189L 


FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  is  a  pupil  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  and  is  the  child 
through  whom  it  is  expected  to  ascertain 
whether  or  no  the  idea  of  a  supreme  being  is 
innate.  She  will  hold  a  reception  this  after- 
noon at  the  doll  show  for  tha  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  now  being  held  at 
17V  Tremont  street.  An  excellent  musical 
and  literary  entertainment  has  been  provided 
by  Miss  JIabel  F.  Shorey.  who  will  be  assisted 
by  Mr.  Emery  Cutter,  a  vising    young   reader 


and  humorist, 
dancei. 


and    a    wonderful    little  child 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

^  , I*..'. ■— ■      ..  ■■     ■■■-■■ — ~— ■-•■.-     ■:?'m«^ 

BOSTON,  DECEMBER  6,  1891. 

Invitations  have  just  been  issued  for  some 
amateur  theatricals  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  to  be  given  at  the 
Casino,  Beaconsfield  terraces.  Brookline, 
Saturday  evening,  Dec.  12.  After  the  per- 
formance there  will  be  dancing  from  9 :30 
till  12.  The  patronesses  are  Mrs.  George  A. 
Thayer,  -Mrs.  Sullivan  A.  Sargent,  Mrs.  John 
Kent  and  Mrs.  Harry  G.  French. 


^m\ 


SUNDAY,  DEC.  6,  1891.      ' 


WILLIE  AT  THE  DOLL  SHOW. 


Her  Sensitive  Tcuch  and  Active  Mind 
Take  in  the  Details  of  the  Many 
DolTes  on  Exhibition. 

The  big  crowd  of  little  children  and 
"grown  up  children"  at  the  doll  show  yes- 
terday afternoon  parted  and  made  way 
from  time  to  time  for  a  winsome  little  girl, 
who  moved  from  doll  to  doll,  saying  never 
a  word,  but  noting  with  pliant,  slender 
hands  every  detail  of  the  doilies  arrayed  foi 
admiration. 

Most  of  the  time  her  right  wrist  was  heir, 
by  a  young  lady  who  walked  beside  her, 
who  with  her  other  hand  made  signs  with 
her  fingers  against  the  child's  palm. 

They  were  "Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  the 
little  blind,  deal  and  dumb  girl  from 
Texas,  and  her  teacher.  Miss  Thayer,  who 
have  just  returned  from  their  visit  to  New 
York. 

She  is  ahout  6  years  old.  and  a  plump 
little  figure.™'ith  long,  curling,  silky  brown 
hair,  delicate,  regular  features,  and  rather 
large,  blue  eyes,  into  which,  alas!  no  ex- 
pression will  ever  come  aga'n.  but  yet  they 
are  pretty  eye*,  though  much  of  the  time 
veiled  by  the  drooping  lids  and  long  brown 
lashes. 

When  she  arrived  in  Boston  one  year  ago, 
and  was  nut  in  charge  cf  Mr.  Anagnos' 
kindergarten. for  the  blind,  she  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  two  signs. 

She  put  her  nngers  to  her  mouth  when 
she  wanted  something  to  eat,  and 'crossed 
her  arms  and  tapped  against  herchestwhen 
she  wanted  something  to  drink. 

Today  she  can  make  000  words  with  her 
fingers,  and  can  npeak  20  of  them,  and  is 
learning  all  the  time. 

Looking  very  pretty  in  her  claret  frock 
over  a  white  guimpe  she  made  the  tour  of 
the  dolls,  then  was  taken  upon  the  plat- 
form to  rest,  and  aiter  a  few  moments  read 
a  little  story  for  her  audience,  which  her 
teacher  translated  verbally. 


INSTINCT  AND  IDEA. 


Some  publicity  has  been  given  the  case  of  a  little 
girl,  blind  and  deaf,  now  under  instruction  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  This  girl  is  the  daughter 
of  Oscar  Rubin,  a  Swede,  a  sheep-raiser  in  a  small  way! 
on  a  ranche  in  Texas.  Wheu  an  infant  fifteen  months' 
old,  she  lost  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  Less  than 
two  years  ago,  she  was  brought  to  Boston  and  placed 
under  the  tuitiou  of  Miss  Thayer;  and  now,  at  the  age 
of  seven  and  a  half  years,  she  has  a  vocabulary  of  600 
words  which  she  can  use  and  understand  in  the  sign 
language  and  twenty  words  which  she  can  articulate. 
That  is  to  say,  in  respect  to  communication  by 
language — at  least  with  those  who  understand  the  deaf 
and  dumb  speech— she  is  as  well  equipped  as  any  child 
of  her  age  having  the  full  possession  of  its  faculties. 

So  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  kindly,  patient 
and  skilful  training  provided  by  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  As  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  on  whom 
Dr.  Howe  first  performed  the  miracle  of  liberating  an 
imprisoned  soul,  and  in  the  later  cases  of  Helen  Kellar 
and  Edith  Thomas,  the  success  of  the  method  is  com- 
plete as  far  as  the  process  of  education  has  been  carried. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  interest  in  this  case,  however, 
as  it  has  been  brought  before  the  public,  is  the  fact  that 
no  religious  instruction,  as  that  phrase  is  generally 
understood,  has  been  given  the  child ;  and  it  is  added 
that  this  condition  of  her  development  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  aa  'experiment'  made  to  discover  whether  or 
not  her  mind  will  develop  an  instinctive  knowledge  or  an 
idea  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Deity  and  the  spiritual   life. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  th?  Blind,  denies  the  purpose  of  suppressing  any 
knowledge  of  religion  or  of  trying  to  prevent  Inquiries  in 
that  direction  by  the  child.  He  is  quoted  as  saying : 
"The  fact  is  that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  hamper  her  in 
any  way,  I  leave  her  free  to  her  own  mental  arjd  relig- 
ious development  and  simply  wish  to  avoid  trying  to 
bias  her  conviction  in  any  way,  so  that,  like  other  young 
people  at  the  present  day,  she  may  be  allowed  to  gradu- 
ally reach  the  doctrines   and   beliefs  that  her   own  con- 


science and  growing  knowledge  may  naturally  attain." 

This,  however,  has  opened  wide  the  door  of  specula- 
tion as  to  what  such  a  treatment  will  bring  forth;  and  it 
is  stoutly  held  by  some  that  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
a  Supreme  Beittfe  in  every  human  mind  which  will  sooner 
or  later  make  itself  manifest  in  the  case  of  this  child. 
It  is  held  that  this  consciousness  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
instinct,  and  that  it  will  be  found  to  exist  even  in  a  mind 
so  closely  shut  in  from  contact  with  those  objects  in  the 
world  about  us  which  give  us  ideas  and  from  which  we 
draw  our  beliefs  as  to  things  which  we  cannot  see. 

It  is  true  enough  that,  as  far  as  we  may  descend  in 
the  scale  of  humanity,  we  have  never  got  so  low  as  to 
find  men  without  ideas  of  something  supernatural.  It 
may  be  only  the  forces  of  nature  itself  which  they  per- 
sonify, like  Pope's  Indian — 

whose  untutor'd  mind 

Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  ia  the  wind; 

or  it  may  be  yet  lower  in  the  belief  in  mystical  powers 
inherent  in  inanimate  objects,  fetiches  and  charms,  which 
are  not  even  seemingly  intelligent.  But  we  have  never 
yet  reached  the  point  where  we  could  say  that  this  is  an 
instinct  and  not  an  idea. 

Indeed,  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Power  or  influ- 
ence beyond  and  above  ourselves  is  essentially  an  idea — 
a  deduction  which  the  mind  makes  from  what  it  finds  in 
the  material  world  about  it — and  not  a  fundamental 
Instinct.  And  no  mind  which  has  the  ability  to  think 
can  exclude  the  influences  which  affect  its  thoughts. 
The  loss  of  two  of  the  senses  only  partially  closes  the 
avenues  of  sensation ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  close 
them  all  entirely  and  so  preserve  the  instincts  from  the 
intrusion  of  modifying  ideas,  we  could  never  know  what 
happened  in  a  mind  so  hermetically  sealed. 

Col.  Ingersoll  puts  the  case  with  characteristic 
irreverence  but  very  pertinently,  when  he  says :  "To  men 
of  the  lowest  degree  of  education  an  impulse  which  leads 
them  to  trust  in  a  Superior  Being  is  most  natural.  They 
see  and  hear  things  and  are  afraid,  and  their  ignorance 
j  leads  them  to  try  and  get  'solid'  with  the  fellow  who's 
maklns  thunder  and  lightning.  But  as  they  advance  and 
reach  a  higher  plane  of  knowledge  they  begin  to  think 
and  want  to  have  things  explained  to  them  and  then  the 
instinct  ceases." 

In  the  case  of  the  Rubin  child,  it  would  be  folly  to 
expect  a  decisive  result,  even  if  the  test  were  made.  As 
she  grows  in  years  and  her  mind  expands,  if  it  is  a 
healthy  mind  it  will  reach  out  to  know  the  reason  and  the 
relation  of  things.  'Who  made  it?'  is  a  question  which 
every  child  asks.  So  will  this  girl  ask  it ;  and  even  if 
she  were  not  answered,  she  would  form  her  own  ideas  by 
reason  and  not  by  instinct.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
j  to  say  that  only  by  teaching  which  should  deny  the  super- 
natural could  such  a  belief  be  excluded  from  a  lodgment 
in  her  mind.  Elizur  Teton.  , 


Little  Edith  Thomas  Dresses  a  DoU. 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  visitors  at  the  Doll 
Show  will  have  an  especial  attraction  in  the 
presence  of  Edith  Thomas,  the  little  blind 
deaf  and  dumb  girl,  who  will  come  with  a  doll 
which  she  has  dressed  for  the  charity  to  bo 
aided  by  the  exhibition.  In  her  eager,  loving 
interest  she  has  taken  every  stitch,  excepting 
those  of  the  button  holes,  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  task  of  which  any  seeing  child 
of  her  age  might  well  be  proud.  For  more  than 
two  weeks  her  time  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  art  of  sewing.  Her  willing  application 
during  so  long  a  period,  and  her  patience  with 
certain  difficulties  of  the  work,  have  surprised 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  her.  Sh« 
has  seemed  to  realize  that  her  needle  was  being 
used  for  a  cause  which  required  her  best  efforts, 
and  stitches  not  satisfactory  to  her  teacher  have 
been  cheerfully  taken  over  again. 

Edith's  remarkable  success  in  learning  to  do 
Bloyd  work  under  the  direction  of  Gustave 
Larsson  has  already  been  described  in  the  Tran- 
script. Her  skill  has  been  turned  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  chair  for  her  doll,  and  that  will 
also  be  shown  Saturday. 


MiMa, 


Seeing   Helen  Keller. 

Helen  Keller  is  again  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, looking  extremely  well,  a  great  deal 
taller  and  more  womanly,  and  weighing 
twenty  pounds  more  than  when  many  of 
her  friends  saw  her  at  the  graduation  exercises 
at  Tremont  Temple  last  June.  This  wonderful 
child  of  eleven  years  is  simply  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  girls  who  have  lived  upon  the  earth. 
Small  wonder  that  Mr.  Anagnos  save  he  is 
willing  to  challenge  the  country  to  show  us  a 
girl  in  her  latest  teens  of  quicker  thought, 
readier  tact,  clearer  command  of  language 
or  a  stronger  flame  of  genuine  imagination 
than  this  girl  who  will  not  reach  her  teens  for 
more  than  a  year.  Miss  Sullivan,  Helen's 
teacher,  was  bitten  by  a  dog  in  Alabama  a 
month  or  more  ago,  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  on  hear- 
ing of  ;t,  telegraphed  her  immediately  to  come 
on  to  New  York  for  treatment.  Helen  was  in- 
consolable at  the  thought  of  being  separated 
from  her  teacher,  and  was  only  consoled  by  this 
visit  to  the  Perkins  Institution  where,  with  her 
old  friends,  she  can  speak  and  see  with  her 
fingers  and  enjoy  her  life.  And  truly 
she  does  enjoy  it,  never  a  child  more. 
She  radiates  joyousness  and  cheer,  and 
no  one  ever  sees  her  in  the  least  impatient  or 
finds  her  irritable.  The  only  time  that  she 
ever  showed  a  grain  of  impattence  before  one 
who  has  neen  her  a  great  deal  for  the  past  five 
years  was  when  Mr.  Anagnos  took  her  to  Ply- 
mouth. She  was  greatly  interested  in  going 
there,  and  when  she  found  that  certain  histori- 
cal cabinets  and  cases  could  not  be  opened  for 
her  examining  ringers,  she  turned  to  her  friend 
and  "Why  can't  I  loot  at  these  things  just  like 
anybody  else?" 

Helen's  articulation,  a  little  puzzling  at  first 
from  the  monotone  she  employs,  presently  be- 
comes easily  intelligible  to  a  new  friend.  The 
other  day  her  distinctness  of  enunciation,  to- 
gether with  her  lightning-like  mental  processes, 
gave  a  charming  surprise  to  a  party  of  people 
who  visited  the  Perkins  Institution.  Among  the 
visitors  was  Miss  Annie  Fields  Alden,  daughter 
of  Mr.  H.  M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
This  young  ladv's  historic  name  made  its 
prompt  impression  upon  Helen  Keller.  The  in- 
stant that  the  name  of  the  visitor  who  had  just 
taken  her  baud  was  spelled  into  her  other  hand 
the  sightless  and  deaf  child  of  eleven  asked: 

"Is  she  any  relation  to  Myles  Standish's  John 
Alden?" 

And  when  she  was  told  that  here  was  one 
who  is  eighth  in  descent  from  John  and  Pris- 
cella  her  delight  was  delightful  to  see.  "I  am 
very  much  surprised,"  she  said,  "to  see  one  of 
the  Pilgrims,"  and  she  asked  her  visitor  what 
she  thought  of  John  Alden. 

"I  think  he  didn't  know  his  own  mind  very 
well,"  said  the  owner  of  the  name. 

"Ah,  but  he  knew  it  aftar  awhile,"  said  Helen 
Keller.  "You  are  one  of  his  great-great-daugh- 
ters." 

She  was  told  that  his  "great-great-daughter" 
hoped  she  would  never'  disgrace  him,  and 
Helen  spoke  of  the  Pilgrims  as  a  "brave,  stout- 
hearted people." 

There  was  talk  of  a  fairy  story,  in  which  a 
princess  appears. 

"Was  she  a  beautiful  princess?"  Helen 
asked. 

"Ob,  princesses  are  always  beautiful." 

"Not  always,"  she  said;  "6ome  princesses  are 
not  at  all  beautiful." 

"But  fairy  princesses  are!" 

"Yes,  fairy  princesses  are  always  beautiful." 

She  appreciated  the  literary  difference,  and 
when  a  giant  in  a  story  was  spoken  of,  Helen 
asked,  at  once— 

"Who  killed  him?" 

She  knows  that  that  is  the  object  of  being 
giants  in  stories ;  they  appear  for  the  purpose 
of  being  slain  by  some  brave  giant-killer. 

"Giants  are  always  dreadful,  terrible,"  said 
Helen,  with  her  delightful  smile. 

She  has  lately  been  reading  "Little  Women," 
and  realizing  like  any  little  girl  the  intense 
personality  of  Meg,  Jo,  Both  and  Amy.  She 
laughed  till  she  cried,  she  says,  over  some  of 
the  scenes  in  the  book. 

A  story  that  Helen  wrote  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  for  a  birthday  gift  shows  her  imagina. 
tlon  in  its  glowing  power  and  quick  adaptation 
beyond  any  futile  words  of  praise. 

Talk  is  a  ripple  and  thought  the  ground- 
swell,  as  Dr.  Holmes  says  somewhere.  And 
when  it  comes  to  talk  about  the  wonderful 
work  that  has  been  done  for  this  wonderful 
child,  the  most  enthusiastic  must  cease  from  ad- 
jectives and  the  most  talkative  feel  in  silence 
the  overwhelming  of  the  ground-swell  of 
thought. 

It  is  stimulating,  inspiring,  quickening,  to  go 
to  see  the  work  that  is  done  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion,  or  at  the   Kindergarten  for   the  Blind. 


Watching  these"  fchlMren  tfiTneif  daily  wlfk 
and  play,  seeing  them  sweetly  amenable, 
serenely  content  in  their  darkness,  makes  even 
a  dull  mind  realize  the  brightness  and  power  of 
the  life  they  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  these 
schools. 

Thursday  is  visiting  day  and  anyone  may  go 
and  be  welcomed,  audit  Is  more  than  worth 
while  to  go. 

A  number  of  people  were  talking  together 
one  day  not  long  ago  about  means  for  amelior- 
ating t£e  evil  condition  of  the  world,  hastening 
the  ideal  and  so  on,  It  was  very  clever  talk, 
philosophical  and  argumentative,  and  by  very 
clever  men.  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  was  of  the  par- 
ty, sat  silent  through  it  all.  At  last  it  occurred 
to  one  of  tha leading  talkers  to  say— 

"There  's  the  man  who  is  doing  the  thing  that 
all  the  rest  of  us   fellows  do  nothing  but  talk 
I  about."  _^^_^___^__^_^_ 


try. 


■WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  16,  1891. 


AT    THE    BLTND     ASYLUM. 

Miss    Agnes    Huntington    Visits    the    Per- 
kins Institution  in  SoutU  Boston. 

Miss  Agnes  Huntington,    now  playing  an  en 
gagement  at  the  Globe  Theatre   in  "Captain 
Therese,"   paid  a  visit  to  the  Perkins  lnstitu-  | 
tion  for  the  Blin  I,  at  South    Boston  yest  relay 
afternoo.i,  on   invitation   of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
superintendent.     Miss  Huntington  was  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Schroe- 
der,  her  manager:  Mr.    and   Mrs.  Clinton  El- 
der, of   the  opeia  company  and  the  Post  man. 
The  first  room  visited  was  the  class  of  small 
toys  in   geography,    where   the   little   fellows 
eave  remarkab'e  evidence  oE  their   skill    with 
their  fingers.     Then    Mine    a   reading  lesson, 
a  writin"  lesson  and  a  class  in  natural  history. 
Miss  Huntington  wis  particularly   taken  with 
little    Edith    Thomas,    the    deaf,  dumb    and 
blind   gill,    whose   only    communication    with 
the      outside      word       is      bv       her      hands. 
Edith      is      a      pretty      little       child       and 
took  an    immediate  fancy    to   the    handsome 
singer,  touched    her  hands    and  fice    and  was 
particularly  interested  in  Uie  bungles  she  made. 

Mis*  Huntington  learned  to  make  a  word  with 
her  hand  which  carried  especial  delight  to  the 
child.     From  the    class  Mora     the  music    hal 
was  visited    and  here   Mr.  Elder    sang  several 
songs  for    the   children    which   they    quietly 

There'  were  songs  and  chorusos  bv  the  chil- 
dren, and  before  laving,  Miss  Huntington 
naid  a  visit  to  little  Helen,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl  who  has  learned  to  articulate. 
This  child,  Mr.  Anagnos  stated,  was  the  only 
human  being  in  the  world  so  afflicted,  who 
could  talk,  save  one,  the  other  instance,  being 
a  child  in  Norway.  Miss  Huntington  was 
greatly  interested  in  her  visit,  a,.d  on  leaving 
cave  an  invitation  to  for  y  or  more  of  the 
pupils  to  be  pr.  ent  at  the  performance ,ot 
"Captain  Therese"  at  the  Globe  lheacre,  this 
afternoon.  


Ifcstatx   fast 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  18,  1891. 


THE  DOLLS  TO  BE  AUCTIONED. 
Yesterday  afternoon,   the  managers  of  the 
doll  show  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  received  a  letter  from  Lewis  J. 
Bird  &  Co.,  tendering   their  services  free   of 
charge  as    auctioneers,  to    dispose  of    all  the 
dolls  in  the  exhibition.     The  offer  has  been 
accepted  and  the  sale  will  begin  Monday  for— 
noon,      and    continue    until      all    the    dolls 
are    disposed    of.      Among    these    are    dolls 
dressed      by      Mrs.       D.      Lothrop,        Mrs, 
g'V  Burgess,     Miss    Amelia    Glover,     little 
Jidith  Thomas,  all  of  this  citv,   and   by  Mrs 
grover  Cleveland,    Mrs.   President   Harrison, 
Mrs.   Vice-President  Morton,  and  many  more 
of  the  leading  ladies  of  the    land.      The  exhi- 
bition will    close    tomorrow   evening,    and    to- 
porrow    afternoon    little     Willie     Elizabeth 
Robin  and  others  from   the  kindergarten  will 
hold  a  reception  at  the  show,  and  Miss  Mabel 
r.  Shorey  has  arranged  a  choice  musical   en- 
tertainment tor  the  occasion. 


THE  PROMPTER'S  BOX. 


##•#«  P<&(r  y****^ 

What    the    Theatrical     Celebrities, 
Now  in  the  City,  Are  Talk- 
ing About. 


AGNES  HUNTINGTON  AND  THE  BLIND  CHILDREN, 


I 


A  Touching  Little  Episode  in    the  Green 

Boom  of  the  Globe  Theatre— Henry  E. 

Dixey    in    an    Entirely    New   Role— 

The   Bernhardt   Season — Rosina 

Vokes's  New  Plays. 


A  touching  little  incident  took  place  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  on  Wednesday  afternoon  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  fifty  or  more 
blind  children  to  the  performance  of  "Captain 
Therese"  on  the  kind  invitation  of  Agnes 
Huntington.  On  the  day  previous  MissJHunt- 
ington  had  visited  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
South  Boston,  and  was  particularly  interested 
in  little  Edith  Thoma*.  the  blind,  deaf 
mute,  and  the  child  in  her  turn  was  greatly 
taken  with  the  handsome  actress.  Edith,  al- 
though unable  to  see  and  hear  the  performance, 
had  been  especially  invited,  and  between  the 
acts  she  was  taken  behind  the  scenes  to  call 
on  Miss  Huntington.  The  instant  the  child 
touched  the  lady  she  recognized  her  friend  of 
the  day  before,  and  expressed  every  evidence 
of  pleasure,  inspecting  her  costume,  talking 
all  the  while  to  her  teacher  with  her  fingers. 

But  when  Miss  Huntington's  little  black 
and  tan  was  shown  to  Edith,  the  child's  de- 
light was  unbounded.  Detto,  the  dog,  is  a 
jealous  animal,  and  as  a  rule  has  a  special 
antipathy  to  children.  He  dislikes  the  atten- 
tion that  his  mistress  bestows  on  them,  and 
generally  has  to  be  restrained.  But  in  thi3 
instance  he  not  only  permitted  little  Edith 
to  handle  him,  but  kissed  the  child 
and  was  very  contented  to  be  held  by 
her.  After  playing  a  few  minutes  with  the 
animal  Edith  turned  to  her  teacher  and  in 
sign  language  said:  "1  think  Detto  under- 
stands me.  for  he  cannot  talk  either."  The 
pathos  of  the  remark  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  many  who  had  assembled  in  the  green- 
room to  see  the  wonderful  child.  On  crossing 
the  stage  Edith  expressed  a  desire  to  meet 
the  comedian,  Mr.  James,  concerning  whose 
antics  she  had  been  told.  She  inspected  his 
singular  costume  with  great  interest  and  made 
signs  that  she  had  greatly  enjoyed  his  acting. 
The  kindness  of  Miss  Huntington  in  giving 
pleasure  to  the  blind  pupils  will  long  be 
rememberel  by  them,  and  she  can  feel  that  she 
has  (afforded  them  an  afternoon  of  pleasure 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


64-.  \~ 
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SATURDAY,   DECEMBER  19,  1891. 


THE  LISTENER. 

That  annual  inspiration,  the  exhibition  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  drew  the  Lis- 
tener out  to  Jamaica  Plain  yesterday  afternoon. 
There  is  nothing:  like  a  visit  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten, or  to  the  paront  institution  in  South  Bos- 
ton, to  take  all  the  doubt  about  the  world  being 
worth  living  in, all  the  woes  and  rancors,  all  the 
pessimism,  out  of  one's  heart,  and  put  one  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  for  Christmas.  It  is  de- 
struction to  all  dull  thoughts  merely  to  see  the 
faces  of  these  blind  children,  so  unconscious  of 
the  world,  so  spontaneously  reflecting  the 
emotions  in  their  souls.  One  feels  like 
saying,  when  one  sees  these  faces,  "We 
are  sophisticated;  this  is  the  thing  it 
self."  Looking  at  these  faces,  blind  and 
yet  seeinsr  so  much  more  than  many  oE  us  see, 
one  has  for  a  moment  the  impression  of  having 
come  into  a  company  of  disembodied  souls. 
All  this  may  seem  somewhat  fanciful ;  but 
there  is  an  inspiration,  not  connected  with  the 
fancy  at  all.  in  the  thought  that  all  these  blind 
children  are  learning  so  much,  and  having  so 
good  a  time,  and  taking  so  fair  a  start  toward 
becoming  useful  members  of  the  community. 
And  when  one  remembers  that  there  is  a  whole 
host  of  children  just  behind  them,  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  one 
wishes  ardently  that  it  might  be  a  potent  in- 
spiration to  many  people  to  help  build  that 
other  building  for  the  Kindergarten  that  is  so 
much  needed.  Just  now  the  Kindergarten  is 
overcrowded,  and  the  children  must  "double 
up"  to  their  disadvantage.  The  additional 
building  must  come,  as  this  one  has  come,  but 
a  good  many  hands  must  help  to  bring  it. 
+  +  + 

The  programme  at  the  exhibition  yesterday 
afternoon  was  very  delightful.  The  carols 
were  charmingly  sung,  with  immense  gusto  as 
usual,  and  the  pieces  were  particularly  well 
spoken.  The  verses  of  Miss  Wilfems,  about 
the  self-complacent  little  boy  who  thought  he 
was  very  'much  the  best  boy  of  four,  but  who 
got  the  rods  nevertheless, while  the  other  three, 
who  knew  they  were  naughty,  but  were  sorry 
for  it,  got  all  the  presents,  was  delivered  with 
masterly  expression  by  little  Guy,  who  Is  a 
born  orator  if  there  ever  was  one.  Little  black 
Martini's  playing  of  "Smoothly  Glide"  on  the 
piano  was  greatly  appreciated.  Blind  children 
are  very  happy ;  negro  children  are  proverbial- 
ly happy ;  and  so  the  acme  of  earthly  happiness 
seems  to  be  reached  when  ons  is  both  black 
and  blind.  This  is  a  queer  notion  of  what  hap- 
piness consists  of,  but  you  can't  deny  that  there 
is  something  in  it.  The  Kindergarten  orches- 
tra, with  that  talented  musician,  Wilbur,  lead- 
ing with  the  okarina,  and  the  rest  playing  tin 
flutes,  triangles,  bells,  clappers,  drums,  and  so 
forth,  is  quite  irresistible. 
+  -f-  + 

Something  exceedingly  interesting  was  to 
see  little  Willie  Robbins  watching  and  listen 
nig  to  the  concert.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  im- 
possible matter  for  one  who  is  totally  blind  and 
entirely  deaf  to  watch  or  listen  to  anything; 
but  if  there  was  one  in  the  hall  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  performance  more  than  anyone 
else,  or  kept  better  track  of  what  went  on  than 
anyone  else,  it  was  this  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl.  The  child  has  the  face  of  an  angel.  There 
is  more  repose  in  it  than  in  the  faces  of  most  of 
the  other  blind  children.  She  consulted  her 
teacher  frequently  about  what  was  going  on ; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  singing,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  in  chorus,  had  somehow  a 
very  grateful  effect  upon  her  senses.  More 
than  once  she  daintily  held  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers to  the  throat  of  the  little  girl  next  her. 
Evidently  she  enjoys  the  "vibrations," 
just  as  Helen  Keller  does.  Her  face  ex- 
pressed the  keenest  satisfaction.  The  prog- 
ress in  understanding  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  world  which  this  mountain 
child  has  made  in  the  year  which  she  spent  at 
the  Kindergarten  is  marvellous.  She  is  begin- 
ning to  articulate  a  few  words,  and  shows  great 
interest  in  this  part  of  her  study.  Little 
Tommy  Springer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
boy,  has  also  made  a  great  deal  of  progress;  but 
this  poor  child  had  everything  to  learn— even  to 
walk— when  he  came  to  the  Kindergarten.  He 
does  not  learn  with  phenomenal  rapidity ;  but 
when  the  whole  wonderful  fact  of  communica- 
tion dawns  upon  him,  look  out  for  progress! 
The  little  fellow  has  a  great  store  of  affection 
in  his  heart,  and  that  is  a  good  beginning. 

After  one  has  spent  an  afternoon  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten, and  has  been  out  of  it  long  enough 
to  make  it  possible  for  any  sort  of  a  vice  to 
enter  into  the  soul,  one  is  inclined  to  envy  the 
people,  blind  or  seeing,  who  live  in  the  happiest 
house  in  Boston. 

. . +   +   +  ^ 
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DOLLS'    LAST    REC    PTION. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  SO,  1S91. 


Tliey  Mount  the  Auction  Block  Mon- 
day,  and   by   Noon    W  11   Be    "Gone." 

Yesterday  was  the  last  day  of  the  doll 
show.  Those  charming,  beautifully 
dressed,  blue  eyed  and  brown  eyed  boau- 
tlba  who  for  weeks  have  stool  so  de- 
murely receiving  their  friends  through 
the  day  time  anil  evening,  though  rumor 
savs  they  danced  o'  nights  when  there  was 
no  one  there  to  see,  tomorrow  will  depart 
for  other  climes  and  other  scenes. 

As  might  bo  expected,  there  was  a  crush 
of  people  yesterday  afternoon.  Everybody 
wanted  to  seo  the  dolls  once  more ;  and 
then,  too,  it  was  exTJectel  that  Willie 
Robin  would  be  present.  Though  she  was 
no:,  there  was  quite  a  number  orl  he  little 
children  from  the  blind  kindergarten,  who 
went  aboul  "s-ciig  the  dolls"  with  their 
sensitive  fingertip*. 

During  the  afternoon  a  musical  enter- 
tainment was  given,  among  the  young  per- 
formers being  Miss  Flossie  Shannon  and 
Miss  Ina  Hein. 

Tomorrow  at  10:30  A.  M.  there  will  be  a 
i  grand  auction  of  the  dolls.  All  will  be 
;  sold,  the  pretty  R  dfern  doll,  the 
daintily  gowned  little  woman  that 
I  Mr*.  George  Washington  Childs  con- 
tributed, the  doll  that  Mrs. 
Cleveland  dressed,  the  fair  little  maiden  in 
red,  who  for  weeks  has  done  the  "kangaroo 
dance,"  Amelia  Glover,  John  Ahlen  and 
demure  Priscilla,  and  a  hundred  other  less 
distinguished  dolls. 

All,  on  Monday  morninic,  will  mount  the 
auction  block,  and  be  sold  under  the  ham- 
mer. 

The  doll  show  is  over,  and  the  dolls  are 
"going,"  and  by  Monday  noon  will  be 
"gone,"  but  there  yet  remains  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them  once  more,  and  by  buy- 
ing to  contribute  to  that  noble  charity,  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
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MONDAY  MORNING,  L~C.  21,  1891. 


AT  THE  DOLL  SHOW. 

The  doll  show  in   aid  of  the  Kindergarten 

for    the    Blind    ended    on  Saturday  evening. 

There  was  a  large  attendance.     This  morning 

there    will    be    a    grand  auction  of  the  dolls. 

Ail  will  be  sold,  the  pretty   Redfern   doll,  the 

daintily-gowned    little      woman     that     Mrs. 

George  Washington    Childs    contributed,    the 

doll    that    Mrs.  Cleveland   dressed,    the    fair 

j  little  maiden  in  red,  who  for  weeks  has   done 

'  the   "kangaroo    dance,"  Amelia  Glover,  John 

Alden    and    demure   Priscilla,  and  a  hundred 

other  less  distinguished  dolls. 
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A    little    daughter    of     darkness    and 
silence,  about  seven   years  of  age,  whose 
only  communication  with  the  world  is  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  is  in  the  kindergarten 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.     The  principal  of 
the    institute   is  reported   as  "making  a 
most    interesting    experiment     with    the 
child.     All  religious  ideas  have  been  kept 
away     from     her" —although      she     has 
acquired  a  vocabulary  of  God  words.     The 
intention  is  to  find  out  whether  a   human 
soul,    deprived   of   human    teaching,    and 
shut    out    from    all    intercourse  with   the 
natural    world,   will    develop   an   idea  of 
God.     The    reporters    of    the   daily    press 
have  been  interrogating  some  of  the  lead- 
ing clergy  of  New  York  as  to  the  salva- 
tion of   the  child's  soul,  if  she  shall  die 
in  such  ignorance.     A  much   more   perti- 
nent inquiry  would  be  as  to  the  salvation 
of  the   souls  of  those  who  are  trying  the 
experiment  upon   this  little  one,  who  in 
one  short  year  has  made  such  progress  as 
to    know    six    hundred    words,    but    has 
never    learned    the    name     of     God,    or 
Saviour.  


AT  THE  BLIND  ASYLUM 
Work  on  the  new  building  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  corner  of  East  Fourth 
and  H  streets,  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  director, 
hopes  to  occupy  the  lower  floor,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  gymnasium,  in  about  two  weeks. 
The  new  structure  is  of  brick,  with  granite 
trimmings.  It  has  four  entrances,  and  is 
directly  connected  with  the  first  story  of  the 
main  building.  There  is  also  an  arch  drive- 
way from  Fourth  street. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  second 
and  third  floors,  but  they  will  not  be  ready  tor 
occupancy  before  March  1  next.  On  the 
second  floor  will  be  the  library  and  a  fire-proof 
room  for  the  preservation  of  valuable  records. 
The  entire  third  floor  will  be  utilized  by  the 
musical  department.  At  the  kindergarten 
everything  is  progressing  finely,  but  Mr. 
Anagnos  says  there  is  a  lack  of  room.  There 
are  thirty-six  little  onas  in  the  school,  which 
is  four  more  than  it  can  comfortably  accom- 
modate.   

The  Volta  Bureau  of  Washington  has  pre- 
pared a  souvenir  of  the  first  summer  meeting 
or  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  tepeech  to  the  Deaf.  The  book 
deals  wholly  with  the  case  of  Helen  Adams 
Keller,  the  wonderful  child,  who  at  the  age  of 
1 1  years  has  learned  to  sDeak  and  to  write, 
although  she  is  blind  and  deaf. 

The  child's  progress  was  the  subject  of  an 
essay  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  by 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  principal  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  here  in  Boston. 
The  child  was  possessed  of  all  the  faculties 
and  senses  of  a  healthy  child,  so  far  as  was 
known,  until  upon  recovery  from  a  serious 
illness,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  lost  both  hearing  and 
si^ht.  In  1887  she  was  placed  under  the  in- 
struction of  Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan,  where  she 
developed  astonishing  genius.  In  IS 88  little 
Helen  paid  a  visit  to  the  Horace  Maun  school, 
but  it  was  nearly  two  years  later  before  any 
effort  was  made  to  teach  her  to  speak. 

Miss  Fuller,  in  her  essay,  describes  the 
child's  first  lesson.  It  was  a  task  that  required 
much  patience,  for  Helen  was  obliged  to  learn 
how  to  use  her  organs  of  speech  by  feelmg  her 
teacher's  mouth  and  throat,  and  determining, 
by  the  same  means,  the  position  of  the  tongue 
and  teeth.  She  was  an  apt  pupil,  however, 
and  in  a  short  time  could  pronounce  the  vow- 
els and  some  of  the  consonant*!.  She  received 
her  first  lesson  March  26,  1890,  and  April 
19  of  the  same  year,  while  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  she  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  she  had 
made  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

This  prodigy  is  the  daughter  of  Major  Henry 
Keller.  She  was  born  at  Luscumbia,  Ala., 
June  27,  1880.  Her  father  was  a  paymaster 
in  the  Confederate  army  and  United  States 
marshal  under  President  Cleveland.  He  is 
now  an  editor  at  Luscumbia.  Her  paternal 
grandmother  was  Mary  Fairfax  Moore, 
daughter  of  Colonel  and  Alexander  Moore  of 
Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  who  was  aid-de- 
camp to  General  Lafayette. 

As  part  of  this  souvenir  there  are  two  letters, 
well  written  for  a  child,  the  first  at  South 
Boston,  April  3,. 1890.  and  the  second  at  her 
home  at  Luscumbia.  Ala.,  Oct.  20.  1S90. 
A  photograph  of  the  child  is  also  pub- 
lished in  the  souvenir. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


During  the  Thanksgiving  recess,  while  little  Willie  Robin,  one 
of  the  deaf  and  blind  pupils  of  the  kindergarten  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  was  visiting  in  Brooklyn  with  her  teacher,  they  were 
interviewed  by  reporters,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  many  incorrect 
statements  were  set  afloat  in  the  New  York  journals  and  swept 
over  the  United  States.  One  of  these  mistakes  has  excited  so 
much  comment  and  discussion  that  we  are  led  to  mention  it  here. 
It  is,  in  effect,  that  this  child  is  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  God 
and  of  the  Bible,  in  order  to  learn  whether  a  soul,  unaided,  would 
seek  and  find  its  Maker.  Such  an  experiment  would  be  practically 
impossible  unless  the  child  were  secluded  in  such  a  way  as  would 
be  almost  equivalent  to  imprisonment.  And  no  such  experiment 
is  attempted. 

In  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe  realized  that  if 
he  attempted  to  teach  her  of  God,  as  soon  as  she  began  to  learn 
language,  her  ideas,  necessarily  formed  from  the  meagre  material 
which  her  mind  then  afforded,  would  be  false  and  grotesque  and 
difficult  to  eradicate.     He  was  most  anxious  that  her  first  ideas  of 
God  should  be  the  highest  of  which  she  was  capable,  and  therefore 
sought  to  prepare  her  mind  by  intellectual  training,  to  lead  it  on 
from  the  knowledge  of  human  power  to  some  conception  of  the 
superhuman,  and  to  give  her  some  elementary  ideas  of  the  love 
and  power  of  God  which  should  lead  her  on  to  further  study.     He 
aimed  to  instil  into  her  mind  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  affection 
for  God,  and  to  leave  her  to  form  her  own  opinions  from  the  study 
of   the    Bible,  unbiased    by  sectarian    teaching.       His   intentions 
were  thwarted  by  the  interference  of  persons  who  had  strong  faith 
in  a  certain  form  of  doctrinal  belief. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  Anagnos  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Willie  Robin.  He  desires  that  no  particular  creed  shall 
be  taught  her  until  her  mind  is  sufficiently  developed  to  afford 
some  basis  for  personal  belief,  and  he  wishes  to  encourage  her  to 
think  for  herself  instead  of  making  her  the  receptacle  of  the  ideas 
of  others. 


THDESDAY  MORNING,  JAN.    7,  1892. 
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The  case  of  Laura  Bridgman™whien  years 
ago  attracted  so  much  attention  from  the 
marvellousness  of  her  mental  development, 
although  shut  out  by  her  afflictions  from  tbe 
world  of  sight  and  sound,  is  almost  paralleled 
by  that  of  Helen  Keller,  the  remarkable  child 
who,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Fuller  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  New- 
bnry  street,  has  acquired  the  fluent  use  of 
speech,  although  she  has  been  blind  and  deaf 
from  infancy,  and  has  been  taught  entirely 
through  the  sense  of  feeling  wonderfully  de- 
veloped, and  an  intellectual  faculty  precocious 
in  its  alertness. 

The  first  summer  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  the  Deaf,  the  Volta  Bureau  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  presented  to  members  a  beauti- 
ful souvenir  containing  a  sketch  and  portrait 
of  11-year-old  Helen  Keller,  Miss  Fuller's 
careful  explanation  of  the  methods  of  her 
teaching  the  child,  and  lastly  the  little  girl's 
fac-simile  letters  to  her  teacher.  These  are 
models  of  chirography  aud  of  refined  lan- 
guage and  beautiful  thought.  Tlico  is  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  picture  of  this  child  who 
writes  that  her  heart  is  full  of  joy  "because  I 
have  learned  to  speak  many  new  words  and  I 
can  make  a  few  seuteDces.  I  went  out  into 
the  yard  and  spoke  to  the  moon.  I  said  'O 
moon,  come  to  me!'  Do  you  think  the  lovely 
moon  was  glad  that  I  could  speak  to  her?" 

An  exquisite  imaginative  fairy-tale  "The 
Frost  King."  written  by  her  as  a  birthday 
token  for  a  friend  is  publ^hed  in  the  January 
Mentor,  a  magagine  for  the  blind. 


us 


FBIDAY,    JANUARY    15.    1892. 


By  the  will  of  Lucy  Ann  Dwigrht.  late  of 
Brookline,  also  filed  today,  the  following  public 
bequests:  For  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the  Perkin's  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
*4O00;Home  for  Aged  Couples.Roxbury,  $1000. 
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Helen  Keller,  the  child  who.  horn  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  it  was  hoped  by  those  who 
had  her  in  charge,  would  offer  the  world  some 
testimony  as  to  whether  there  exists  in  the 
human  mind  some  innate  consciousness  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  is  being  cared  for  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Sullivan,  one  of  the  teachers,  has  pre- 
pared an  account  of  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  child,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  institution  soon  to  be  issued,  it 
was  as  stated  the  earnest  desire  of  those  upon 
whom  devolved  the  responsibility  of  Helen  s 
education,  that  her  mind  should  not  be  biased 
by  outside  influences.  In  her  case,  as  in  that 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  disappointment  was  in- 
evitable. It  is  impossible,  says  Miss  Sullivan, 
to  isolate  a  child  in  the  midst  of  society ,  so 
that  he  shall  not  be  influenced  by  the  Deliets 
of  those  with  whom  he  associates. 

It  mast  have  been  evident  to  those  who 
watched  the  rapid  unfolding  of  Helen  s  facul- 
ties that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep  her 
inquisitive  spirit  for  any  length  of  time  from 
reaching  out  toward  the  unfathomable  mys- 
teries of  life.  "Where  did  I  come  from  and, 
where  shall  I  go  when  I  die?"  were  questions 
asked  by  my  pupil  nearly  three  years  ago.  but 
zhe  explanations  which  she  was  able  to  under- 
stand at  that  time  did  not  satisfy,  although 
they  forced  her  to  remain  silent. 

The  narrative  of  Jesus  affected  her  greatly, 
when  first  she  listened  to  it.  Her  tears  flowed 
freely,  but  she  seemed  disinclined  to  talk 
about  it  for  several  days. 

When  she  did  refer  to  the  conversation,  it  was 
to  ask,  "Why  did  not  Jesus  go  away,  so  that 
his  enemies  could  not  find  him?"  She  thought 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  very  strange.  When 
told  that  Jesus  walked  on  the  sea  to  meet  his 
disciples,  she  said,  decidedly,  "it  does  not 
mean  walked,  it  means  swam."  When  told 
of  the  instance  in  which  Jesus  raised  the  dead, 
she  was  much  uerplexed,  saying,  "1  did  not 
know    life    could    come    back    into  the  dead 

body  I" 

One  day  she  said,  sadly:  "I  am  blind  and 
deaf.  That  is  why  I  cannot  see  God.  1 
taught  her  the  word  invisible,  and  told  her 
we  could  not  see  God  with  our  eyes. 

Helen  enjoys  life  with  all  the    heartiness  of 
a  child.     She  views  evervthing  with  the  most 
glowirie  spirit   of    hopefulness.     The    leading 
impulse  and  most  vital  feature  m    her  charac- 
ter   is    her    optimism;  ber   firm    belief    that 
meanness  cannot  form    a  part  in    any  of    the 
phases  of  human  nature,  and    that    ah  things 
proceed  from  the  good  and  end    in  the  best. 
This  faith  is  the  chief  suntiment   which  gives 
unit*     to     her       thoughts.      It       is      the 
,  principal        lesson,        the        grand     sermon 
'.  she  is  ordained  to  preach.    She    is    cheerful, 
helpful,  inspiring.     She   is  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  prevailing  power  of  evil  in  the  world.    Sne 
is  so  absolutely  free  from  it  that  the  strongest 
theological  microscope  would  fail  to  discover 
an  atom  of  perverseness  in  her  moral  constitu- 
tion.    She  is  a  living  negation  of  the  doctrine 
of  total  denravity,  and  a  positive  confirmation 
of  the  ethics  of  Confucius,  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  the  repeated  assertion   of 
the  goodness  of  human  nature  in    the    normal 
man.  


TUESDAY,   JANUARY    12.     1892. 


AT    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


Not  far  from  Boylston  station,  about  fifteen 
minutes'  walk  from  it,  perhaps,  there  stands  a 
roomy  brick  building-  upon  which  the  sun  pours 
from  morning:  until  evening.  Its  wide  doorway 
gives  it  9.  hospitable  appearance  and  invites  one 
to  look  at  tho  name  over  the  archway :  "Kin- 
dergarten." 

A  little  while  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  build- 
ing and  found  it  so  interesting  that  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  of  what  I  saw.  I  heard 
much  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  but 
never  before  had  I  been  able  to  visit  it.  The 
day  on  which  I  at  la:it  went  was  one  of  those 
bright,  balmy  days  of  which  we  had  so  many  in 
the  early  part  of  December.  On  entering  the 
door  of  the  kindergarten  I  found  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  brightness  out  doors  and 
the  general  cheeriness  inside.  I  was  ushered 
into  the  parlor  at  one  side  of  the  door  where 
the  pleasant-faced  matron,  who  sat  there  writ, 
ing,  cordially  received  me.  She  told  me  that 
on  Saturdays  they  did  not  have  regular  kinder- 
garten work,  but  she  would  be  be  very  glad  to 
show  me  what  was  going  on. 

The  children  had  just  finished  their  "morning 
talk,"  and  were  running  through  the  entries  to 
the  rooms  in  which  tho  different  classes  were 
held.  I  was  first  shown  into  a  room  where 
there  were  fifteen  boys  seated  in  little  chairs 
arranged  in  a  circle,  over  which  a  teacher  pre- 
sided. Sewing  was  the  occupation  of  all  there 
except  of  three  little  tots,  who  sat  behind  the 
teacher  stringing  beads.  The  teacher  had  on  a 
table  beside  her  a  pile  of  work,  to  which  names 
were  attached.  As  she  called  the  names 
the  boys  came  to  ber  and  held  out  their 
hands  while  she  fitted  on  a  thimble  and  gave 
out  the  work,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  cotton 
bags.  The  boys  behaved  beautifully,  and 
sewed  well,  but  I  must  say  I  was  glad  to  see  a 
spark  of  naughtiness  now  and  then.  One  of  the 
little  bead-stringers  insisted  on  whistling  and 
nothing  the  teacher  said  could  stop  him  until 
she  playfully  suggested  tying  a  handkerchief 
over  his  meuth.  Even  after  that  I  occasionally 
heard  wicked  little  attempts  at  whistling  com- 
ing from  his  direction. 

I  noticed  one  pathetic  little  incident  in  this 
room.  One  boy  dropped  his  needle  and  while 
he  was  searching  for  it  on  hands  and  knees,  his 
neighbor  unkindly  remarked,  "I  'm  glad."  The 
little  boy  who  was  in  trouble  said.  "I  guess  he 
wouldn't  say  he  was  glad  if  he  only  knew  how 
hard  it  was  to  find  it."  However,  the  teacher 
told  him  where  to  look  for  it,  and  he  soon 
found  it  and  was  busily  at  work  again. 

Soon  a  bell  rang,  which  meant  change  of 
classes.    The  teacher  called  a  boy  who  had 
been  working  industriously,  and  told  him  he 
might  show  me  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  house 
where  the  girls  were  to  sing.    The  little  fellow 
held  out  his  hand  for  mine,  and  led  me  with  so 
much  confidence  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  the 
little  blind    child   and  he  the  one  that  was 
leading,  as  indeed   be  was.     He  hurried  me 
through  doors,  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  talking 
busily  the  while  about  th9  Christmas  presents 
he  was  making.    At  last  we  reaohed  a  large 
gymnasium,  where  were  arranged  two  rows  of 
little  chairs  and  a  piano,  at  which  stood  a  pretty 
woman  with  brown  eyes,  who  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered was  also  blind.    Pretty  soon  troops  of 
little  girls  came  up  the  stairs  and  felt  their 
way  to  their  own  seats.    I  was  surprised  at 
the  confident  way  in  which  they  would  run 
across  the  hall,  never  fearing  obstacles.    When 
they    were  all  seated,  the   teacher  played  a 
little,  and  then  they  began  to  practise  their 
Christmas  carols.     They  had  sweet  voices,  and 
a  wonderful  ear  for  time  and  rhythm.     Such 
pretty  carols  as  they  sang!     I  have  not  heard 
any  like  them.     In  one  a  little  girl  sang  a  solo 
part.    The  teacher  was  particular  with  her,  and 
it  was  funny  to  hear  the  little  thing  sigh  and 
say,  "Oh,  dearl"   at   any   slight   mistake   she 
made.     She  had  an  interesting  face  and  a  very 
sweet  veice.  Before  they  finished,  they  all  sang 
"Once  in  Royal  David's  City,"  and  so  well,  too! 
I  don't  think  I  ever  before  realized  the  true 
beauty  of  the  hymn.    They  sang  all  the  verses, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.    After  that,  some  of 
the    girls    left,    and    the  boys  appeared  on 
the    scene.       Then     followed     a    delightful 
orchestra.       One     boy    had    a    drum,    others 
had  triangles,  bells,  clappers,  etc.    They  played 
a  waltz  with  tremendous  eclat,  and  as  earnestly 
as  if  their  life  depended  on  it.    I  noticed  the 
teacher  took  pains  to  use  technical  expressions 
">  toikine  to  the  children,  which  the  latter  per- 


fectly underatoodT^TVIJBITTsuTprisf-n  ten  more 
than  anything  and  almost  appalled  me  was  the 
quickness  of  the  children'*  musical  ear.  The 
teacher  played  a  few  notes  or  chords  and  asked  ; 
in  what  key  they  were  written,  and  as  quick  ast 
a  flash  the  answer  came,  "E  flat  minor,"  "F 
sharp  major,"  etc.  One  little  boy  with  light 
curly  hair  and  an  attractive  face,  was  particu- 
larly quick  at  this.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
If  some  day  he  would  become  a  famous  musi- 
cian. His  Knowledge  now  of  diminished 
sevenths  and  triads  is  something  wonderful ! 

After  the  singing  I  went  down  stairs  again 
and  looked  at  some  of  the  children's  kinder- 
garten work,  which  was  on  exhibition  in  cabi- 
nets. It  was  far  more  beautiful  work  than  that 
of  seeing  children. 

In  the  entry  I  met  the  matron,  who  asked  me 
if  I  would  not  like  to  see  little  Willie  Robin. 
You.  know  this  little  girl  is  a  second  Helen 
Keller— blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  She  came 
from  Texas  to  the  kindergarten  less  than  a 
year  ago,  not  knowing  a  single  thing.  Now  she 
can  read  books  with  raised  letters,  she  can 
articulato  twenty  words  and  has  a  vocabulary 
of  over  four  hundred. 

She  was  sitting  in  a  sunny  room  in  a  circle 
with  the  other  girls,  sewing.  Such  a  sweet 
little  thing  as  she  is  1  I  lost  my  heart  to  her  at 
once.  She  has  light  hair,  falling  on  her 
shoulders,  regular  features,  with  big  bluish- 
gray  eyes,  and  a  daintv  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion. Her  teacher  asked  her  to  show  me 
her  work.  She  broaght  me  the  little  bag  which 
was  to  be  converted  into  a  pin-cushion 
for  Christmas.  She  had  overcast  it 
beautifully.  While  I  was  looking  at  it 
she  suddenly  took  my  hand  and.  with 
a  little  laugh,  fitted  her  work  on  it,  evi- 
dently to  show  me  it  was  a  bag.  After  that  I 
noticed  she  said  something  by  means  of  the 
sign  language  to  her  teacher,  and  before  I 
knew  it,  her  two  little  arms  were  around  my 
neck  and  she  gave  me  the  sweetest,  most  whole- 
souled  hug  and  kissl  I  have  felt  better  ever 
since  for  that  kiss.  It  was  so  truthful.  How 
did  she  know  that  I  was  not  some  horrid,  re- 
pulsive creature  who  cared  nothing  about  her  I 
After  that  we  grew  quite  intimate.  She  put  her 
hands  in  my  muff  and  said  "muff"  to  her 
teacher.  I  then  gave  her  my  feather  boa, 
which  seemed  to  surprise  her  until  her  teacher 
put  it  around  her  neck,  when  she  she  gave  a 
bright  little  smile  and,  taking  it  off,  tied  it 
around  my  neck,  finishing  off  with  another  big 
hug. 

Presently  I  said  I  must  go,  and  the  teacher 
asked  Willie  to  take  me  to  the  door.  So  the 
dear  child  took  my  hand  and  led  me  straight  to 
the  door.  As  we  were  going  along  the  entry  6he 
accidentally  touched  a  doll's  baby  carriage 
which  was  standing  there.  She  immediately 
put  my  hand  on  it,  to  call  my  attention  to  it, 
and  then  did  the  same  to  a  rocking-horse  that 
was  near.  Leading  me  to  the  big  front  door, 
she  opened  it,  pulled  down  my  face  for  a  geod- 
by  kiss  and  pushed  me  out,  shutting  the  door 
behind  me. 

Now  I  was  in  a  quandary.  Of  course  I  could 
not  tell  Willie,  as  she  led  me  along,  that  I 
wanted  to  say  good-by  to  the  matron  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  me,  and  she  seemed  so  deter- 
mined to  get  me  outside  the  door  that  I 
could  not  oppose  her.  So  there  I  was, 
',  outside  a  locked  door,  having  apparently 
i  disregarded  all  semblance  of  good  manners. 
I  did  not  like  to  ring  the  bell  again— so 
at  last  I  solved  the  difficulty  by  going  round  to 
the  back  door  through  which  the  children 
came  out  to  the  playground.  I  soon  found  the 
matron,  and  after  thanking  her  for  her  kind- 
ness, took  my  departure,  this  time  successfully, 
though  I  was  stopped  outside  by  two  dear  little 
sightless  boys,  who  begged  me  to  come  again 
the  next  Friday,  when  they  were  going  to  give 
the  presents  they  had  made.  Thoy  whispered 
in  my  ear  what  the  presents  were,  and  nice  ones 
they  were  too :  a  beautiful— but,  dear  me,  they 
made  me  promise  not  to  tell,  and  I  nearly  for- 
got! 

The  last  words  I  heard  as  I  walked  along  the 
street  were,  "Good-by,"  "Come  again,"  and  I 
certainly  shall  go  again,  for  I  look  back  upon 
that  morning  spent  with  those  bright,  cheery, 
unselfish  little  children,  as  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten through  all  my  life. ^M  F.,  S. 
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1  HERE  IS  GOD  T 


a 


How  do  we  Know  that 
the  Soul  Exists?" . 


Latest  Answers  Given  to  Ttae 
.  World-Old  Questions. 


They  Were  Propounded  by 
Helen  Keller, 


And  Eminent  Divines  Try  to 
Answer  Them. 


A  Most  Interesting   Stndy  in 
Comparative  Theology. 


Those,  world-old  and  yet  ever  new  ques- 
tions of  man's  origin  and  destiny,  of  the 
whence,  the  whither  and  the  why  that  are 
propounded  bv  apery  child  always  have  a 
strange  fascination  about  them,  even  for  : 
those  whose  lives  are  wholly  wrapped  up  in 
material  and  mundane  affairs. 

They  never  lose  their  interest,  possibly 
because  they  have  never  been  perfectly 
answered  to  every  one's  satisfaction,  and 
because  most  men  dumbly  feel  that  life  is 
one  elongated  interrogation  point. 

Hence  every  attempt  to  answer  them 
awakens  our  curiositv  and  interest. 

Little  Helen  Keller.  Uiat  wonderful  deaf 
and  blind  genius  In  the  Perkins  Institution, 
has  asked  over  and  over  again  those  ques- 
tions about  God  and  soul  and  immortality 
which  perplex  the  wisest  heads  and  the  big- 
gest hearts.  That  suggested  to  The  Globe 
the  idea  that  it  would  -be  extremely  inter- 
esting to  learn  how  theologians  of  various 
schools  of  thought  andv  habits  of  mind 
would  answer  those  questions.  The  follow- 
ing circular  was  therefore  sent  to  several 
leading  divines  and  others: 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  lor  the  Blind.  Miss  Sullivan, 
the  teacher  of  Helen  Kellel?  who  Is  blind  and  deaf, 
says  her  little  pupil  often  puts  very  difficult  ques- 
tions concerning  life,  death,  God,  soul,  immortality, 
■In  and  pain.  Some  of  her  Inquiries  are: 
Who  made  God? 
Where  Is  God? 

What  did  God  make  the  nnrverse  out  of? 
What  is  a  soul? 

How  do  we  know  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  the  sonl? 
If  God  is  love,  why  does  fie  permit  sin  and.suffer- 
lng? 

If  Gcd  made  all  things,  did  He  not  also  make  the 
evil  in  the  world? 

Why  do  the  people  say  the  Jews  were  wicked, 
when  they  did  not  know  any  better?. 

Could  God  not  have  made  a  world  without  sin 
and  suffering?  and  if  He  could  have  done  this,  is  He 
not  to  blame  for  not  doing  It? 

Would  yon  not  have  the  klndneBB  to  tell  Tee 
Globs  readers,  briefly,  how  you  would  answer  any 
one  or  all  of  these  questions  if  they  were  put  to 
yon  sincerely  by  a  child? 

Miss  Sullivan  also  says  that  she  told  Helen  not  to 
think  of  God  as  a  person,  but  as  the  life  of  evory- 
•,  further,  that  Helen  "has  not  yet  been  al- 
lowed to  read  the  Bible,  because  I  do  not  see  how 
she  can  do  so  at  present  without  giving  her  a  very 
erroneous  conceptlou  of  the  attributes  of  God,"  and 
that  nelen  "is  a  living  negation  of  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity." 

Do  you  approve  of  teaching  children  that  God  Is 
nota  personal  being?  Do  you  think  the  Bible,  under 
any  circumstances,  can  give  us  false  conceptions  of 
God's  attributes?  And  what  oecomes  of  the  Christ- 
Ian  religion  11  the  docirlue  of  total  depravity  is  dls- 
pror 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  one  or  two  re- 
plies that  were  received  it  may  be  said  that 


The  Globe  nan  not  tue  remotes:  intention 
of  provoking  answers  that  would  in  any 
wav  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  Helen's 
very  excellent  readier,  Miss  Sullivan.  She 
is  well  qualified  to  defend  herself  against 
any  reflections  upon  her  theological  views. 
Here  are  some  of  the  replies  that  have 
been  received  to  the  circular.  As  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook  says,  in  a  private  note,  the 
"topics  are  the  most  difficult  ones  in  phil- 
osophy and  theology,"  and  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  answers  are  so  widely  dif- 
ferent. They  will  amply  repay  careful  pe- 
rusal and  comparison. 

Itev.   Edward  A.  Horton. 

You  have  submitted  the  following  ques- 
tions, suggested  by  Helen  Keller's  experi- 
ence, and  I  reply  somewhat  hastily,  owing 
to  my  engrossments.  Questions  from  achild, 
and  to  be  answered  on  the  level  of  the 
child's  mind. 

"Who  made  God?"  That  Is  out  of  reach. 
We  must  begin  somewhere ;  we  begin  with 
life ;  the  all-life  we  call  God. 

"Where  is  God?"  Everywhere;  just  like 
air,  only  deeper  and  wider. 

"Wnat  did  God  make  the  universe  out 
of?"  Tbouerht.  The  great  world  and  all  in 
it  are  thoughts  out  of  the  Great  Thought  of 
love  and  lite. 

"What  is  a  soul?"  Something  that  thinks 
and  feels  and  hopes  and  loves?  It  lives  in 
the  house  called  a  body,  only  this  body  fits 
it  like  a  song  to  an  idea,  or  a  word  to  a 
thought. 

"Hots-  do  we  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  soul?"  Because  we  know  our  friends 
by  what  that-spirit  says  and  does,  which  is 
behind  and  in  the  eye,  or  the  tongue,  or  the 
hand.    We  see  a  soul  by  what  it  manifests. 

"If  God  is  love  why  does  He  permit  sin 
and  suffering?"  We  believe  that  sin  and 
suffer  ng,  rightly  understood  and  used,  lead 
to  the  making  of  character,  as  tire  brings 
out  the  gold. 

"If  God  made  all  tilings,  did  he  not  also 
make  the  evil  in  the  world?"  1  should 
answer  to  this,  as  I  do  to  many  such  deep 
metaphysical  questions  from  children— You 
must  not  expect  to  understand  everything 
in  theology  at  the  age  of  10  or  15.  any  more 
than  you  do  to  grasp  all  of  mathe- 
matics or  science  at  that  undeveloped 
period  of  education.  As  time  rolls 
on  you  will  acauire  a  theory,  or  philosophy 
of  life,  and  in  it  will  be  some  explanation, 
good  or  bad,  of  the  problem  of  evil.  Agreat 
poet  (Browning)  believed  that  evil  was  good 
in  the  making.  In  one  sense  God  did  not 
make  evil,  but  what  we  call  evil  is  the 
result  of  the  working  out  of  character- 
forces,  leading  up  through  the  struggles  to 
perfected  will.  But  I  should  advise  a  child 
to  postpone  the  pnilosophy  of  this  ages-long 
matter  to  later  years,  and  to  attend  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  keen  conscience  and  a 
strong  moral  sense,  all  of  which  would 
finally  help  the  intellectual  solution. 

"Why  do  people  say  that  the  Jews  were 
wicked  when  they  did  not  know  any  bet- 
ter?" The  real  argument  is  that  the  people 
of  that  day  did  have  light  enough  to  know 
that  they  were  killing  a  true  prophet,  iust 
as  they  knew  enough  in  the  days  when 
leaders  were  destroyed  before  Jesus,  to  do 
better. 

"Gould  God  not  have  made  a  world  with- 
out sin  and  suffering?  And  if  He  could 
have  done  this,  is  He  not  to  blame  for  not 
doing  it?"  Even  granting  that  God  could 
have  made  a  world  different,  there  is  no 
proof  that  il  is  wrong  as  it  is,  or  that  a  dif- 
ferent kind  would  better  serve  our  best  ends 
or  Hi=  purposes.  We  simply  do  not  know. 
Man  is  a  child,  and  goes  by  leadings. 

There  are  also  the  following  questions: 

"(1)  Do  you  approve  of  teaching  children 
that  Go.l  is  not  a  personal  being?  (2)  Do 
you  think  the  Bible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  give  us  false  conceptions  of 
God's  attributes?  (8)  And  what  becomes  of 
the  Christian  religion  if  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity  is  disproved?" 

1.  1  practice  teaching  both  the  imperson- 
ality and  personality  of  God.  In  other 
words,  He  is  a  spirit.  He  is  spirit,  yet  with 
attributes  that  make  him  personally  related 
to  us. 

2.  Not  the  Bible  as  a  whole;  but  a  child, 
taking  parts,  can  easily  get  wrong  ideas 
about  Deity.  One  of  the  simplest  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  difficult  books  to  read  is  the 
Bible.  Il  depends  on  the  parts,  and  the 
view  we  take  of  the  whole. 

3.  If  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  as 
taught  by  Calvinism  goes  out.  then  the 
Christian  religion  becomes  more  truthful, 
more  powerful,  more  Christ-like.  Jesus 
never  taught  total  depravity;  disordered 
brains  and  mater. alistic  m.nds  have  inoc- 
ulated the  system  of  Christian  belief  with 
that  poisonous  dogma. 

In  as  brief  compass  as  possible  I  have  an- 
swered your  questions.  They  are  so  pro- 
found as  to  make  one  shrink  from  treating 
them  in  this  off-hand  way.  The  handling 
of  the  child-mind  is  a  delicate,  interesting 
process.  The  great  needs  are  two;  yes, 
three. 

1.  To  maintain  a  sympathy  with  the  child 
In  its  questionings,  and  gain  its  confidence. 

2.  To  fill  in  and  round  out  the  answers  by 
illustrations  and  poetic  truth,  and  con- 
stantly escape  the  hard-and-last  chop  log!" 
method,  which,  for  a  child,  is  sure  to  result 
in  intellectual  death. 

3.  To  show  m  kindly  ways  that  one  step 
at  a  time  is  all  he  or  she  can  take.  It  is  a 
matter  of  exploration,  and  the  voyage  takes 
time.   It  la  a  matter  of  experience  as  well 


as  increased  thinking  oower,  and  so  long  as 
no  error  is  taucht  the  part  truth  will  event-  . 
ually  lead  to  the  larger  truth. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cook. 

The  case  of  the  poor  blind  and  deaf  girl, 
Helen  Keller,  of  whom  you  write,  is  so  pa- 
thetic and  her  questions  so  typical  of  those 
asked  everywhere  in  early  stages  of  educa- 
tion that  I  have  found  by  effort  just  one 
hour  in  which  to  write  these  replies. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  following 
brief  answers,  which  correspond  wilh  the 
numerals  given  above,  are  to  be  accom- 
panied with  copious  and  reiterated  illustra 
tions  adapted  to  the  mind  of  a  child. 

1.  Who  made  God?  No  one.  He  always 
existed.  Who  made  space?  No  one.  It 
always  existed.  Who  made  time?  No  one. 
It  always  existed.  Space  and  time  are  self- 
revelations  of  God.  They  are  self-existent. 
So  is  He. 

Not  all  that  exists  requires  a  cause,  but 
only  all  that  begins  to  exist.    Spare  and 
time  never  began   to  exist.    It  is  actually 
impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  imagine  j 
a  I  eeinning  or  end  for  spare  or  time. 

This  is  a  very  curious  but  incoutrovert-  I 
ible    fact.      Of   anything    that     has  _  been 
created,  we  can  imagine  that  it  might  not  j 
have  been  creaied,  and  so  might  not  ne  ;n  | 
existence;  but  we  cannot  even  imagine  the 
non-e:;istence  of  space  or  time.    They  were 
pot  created.    They  reveal* the  self-existent,  | 
eternal  uncreated  power,  which  was  and  is 
and  is  to  be.  and  which  we  call  God. 

All  the  strictly  necessarv  and  self-evident 
truths  are  revelations  of  theself-existentand  i 
eternal  being,  without  beginning  or  end  of 
existence,  and  of  whom  the  Scriptures  teach 
that  He  mhabitetb  eternity. 

2.  Where  is  God?  Everywhere.  A  nat- 
ural law  without  God  behind  it  is  no  more 
than  a  glove  without  a  hand  in  it.  He  is 
omnipresent  in  all  reality.  St.  Angustine 
said:  "The  will  of  God  Is  the  nature  of 
things."    It  is  He. 

3.  What  did  God  make  the  universe  out 
of?  His  own  will.  His  will  brought  into 
existence  and  sustains  in  existence  both 
matter  and  mind.  God  is  behind  all  the 
forces  of  matter  as  well  as  all  those  of  mind. 
But  matter  He  has  not  endowed  with  free- 
dom of  choice.and  mind  He  has  so  endowed, 
so  that  He  is  not  the  author  of  sin.  in  the 
sense  of  evil  choice. 

4.  What  is  the  soul?  Intelligence,  emo- 
tion, conscience  and  free  will  combined  in 
a  single  personality.  The  soul  may  or 
may   not    be    connected    with    a   physical 

[hodv.  The  scriptures  teach  that  there  is  a 
stiiritual  body.  As  the  soul  lives  in  the 
physical  bodv  here,  so  it   lives  in  the  spir- 

|  ltal  body  in  another  life. 

5.  How  do  we  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  sonl?  By  direct  self-conscious- 
ness.   How  do  we  know  that  we  have  intel- 

i  ligence.  emotion,  conscience,  free  will?  By 
using  these  powers  we  know  that  we  have 
them. 

8.  If  God  is  love  why  does  He  permit  sin 
and  suffering?  Here  are  two  questions  in 
one.  Suffering  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
sin.  It  is  no  great  mystery  that  suffering  is 
permitted  to  exist.  It  is  a  most  important 
means  of  education  of  the  soul  for  both  this 
life  and  for  ihenext. 

As  to  the  reasons  why  a  perfect  being  has 
permitted  sin,  it  is  to  be  said  that  we  have 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  God  is  in- 
finitely wise,  powerful  and  holy.  He  has 
permitted  sin.  Why?  Because  he  could 
not  have  prevented  it  wisely.  How  do  we 
know  this?  Because  He  has  not  pre- 
vented it. 

7.  If  God  made  all  things,  did  He  not  also 
ma'ke  the  evil  in  the  world?  Here  are 
again  two  questions  in  one.  for  evil  may 
mean  either  suffering  or  sin.  God  allows 
suffering  as  a  means  of  educating  souls. 
Sometimes,  too,  suffering  is  a  penalty,  and 
so  reveals  the  Divine  justice.  But  God  is 
never  tie  author  of  sin.  Man  universally 
blames  himself  for  his  own  evil  choices. 
All  sin,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  evil  choice. 
Sin  originates  in  man's  abuse  of  the  gift  of 
freewill 

8.  Why  do  the  people  say  that  the  Jews 
were  wicked,  when  they  did  not  know  any 
better?  They  did  know  better.  Nothing 
can  constitute  wickedness  but  evil  choice, 
that  is.  sin  against  light 

'■>.  Could  not  God  have  made  a  world 
without  sin  and  suffering?    Yes. 

10.  And  if  He  could  have  done  this,  is  He 
not  to  blame  for  not  doing  it?  No,  for.  as 
shown  in  the  reply  to  question  6,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  could  not  have 
prevented  sin  and  suffering  wisely. 

11.  Do  you  approve  of  teaching  children 
that  God  is  not  a  personal  being?  Most  de- 
cidedly not.    . 

12.  Do  you  think  that  the  Bible,  under 
any  circumstances,  can  give  us  false  con- 
ceptions of  God's  attributes?  Never,  when 
used  as  a  whole  and  allowed  to  explain  it- 
self by  itself. 

13.  What  becomes  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is 
disproved?  This  doctrine  is  almost  uni- 
versally misunderstood  Total  deDravity 
does  not  mean  total  corruption.  Total  de- 
pravity means  that  state  of  the  soul  in 
which    the   will   refuses   to  obey  the  c"n- 

ice  in  all  things.  Every  soul  is  in  that 
slate  previous  to  what  the  Scriptures  call 
regeneration.  This  is  a  fact  of  universal 
human  experience. 

Total  corruption,  on  the  contrary,  would 
he  that  state  of  soul  m  which  the  will  re- 
fuses to  obey  the  conscience  in  anything 
and  deliberately  chooses  evil  in  everyth  ng. 
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This  latter  is  -what  total  aepravi.j  is  orien 
supposed  to  mean,  as  a  technical  term  in 
theology,  but  is  what  it  does  not  mean.  A 
watch,  as  even  a  child  can  see,  may  be 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  and  wondrously  con- 
structed, and  yet  not  keep  time.  A  watch 
that  will  not  keep  time  is  totally  depraved 
as  a  watch,  although  it  may  be  made  of 
silver  or  gold. 

The  soul  before  regeneration  is  such  a 
watch.  Total  depravity  does  not  mean  that 
the  soul  is  not  made  of  precious  materials 
and  wondrously  constructed,  but  that  its 
powers  before  regeneration  are  really  not 
so  harmonized  with  each  other  as  to  cause 
the  will  in  all  thinsrs  to  obey  the  conscience 
gladly,  affectionately  and  irreversibly. 

Joseph  Cook. 

Rabbi  Solomon  Sciiiu  tiler. 

Your  letter  of  Jan.  11  is  before  me,  but  if 
it  were  as  easy  for  me  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  you  desire  to  be  answered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  Globe  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  to  you  to  put  them,  I 
would  go  at  the  work  with  less  hesitation 
and  with  less  diffidence  than  I  do. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  state  to  you  that,  as 
life  is  too  short  to  read  everything,  or  to  be 
interested  in  everything  thatroccurs.  I  have 
neither  read  the  report  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, to  which  you  refer,  nor  have  1 
heard  before  of  Helen  Keller,  or  of  her  ad- 
mirable teacher.  Miss  Sullivan. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  a  child 
lacking  two  principal  senses,  the  sense  of 
sight  and  of  hearing,  could  ask  the  ques- 
tions such  as  you  speak  of  in  your  letter,  un- 
less conceptions  of  the  objects  referred  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  child's  mind 
through  the  teacher  by  way  of  the  sense  of 
feeling. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  speak  to 
children  who  are  in  possession  of  all  their 
senses  of  such  abstract  conceptions  as  are 
God  or  the  soul  or  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
finally  of  sin.  It  is  moreover  easy  on  tiie 
part  of  a  teacher  to  demand  that  a  child 
should  not  think  of  God  as  a  person,  but  as 
the  life  of  everything,  while  it  is  very  dim- 
cult  for  a  mind  not  tra  ned  in  abstract 
thinking  to  form  such  a  thought.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many  grown  up  people, 
with  a  matured  mind,  can  indeed  think  of 
God  as  the  life  of  everything,  and  do  not 
attach  any  personality  to  him? 

You  ask  me  how  I  would  answer  suoh 
questions  if  they  were  put  to  me  sincerely 
by  a  child?  I  can  only  answer  that  no 
child  would  ask  such  questions  without 
provocation,  without  having  previously 
heard  people  talk  about  such  matters,  but 
if  it  should  happen.  I  would  simply  tell 
him  that  he  mu-.t  wait  a  little  while  until 
he  would  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
subject. 

I  have  never  believed  that  it  was  wise  or 
just  to  answer  such  questions  (merely  for 
the  sake  of  answering  them,  and  getting  rid 
of  the  questioner),  either  by  an  outright 
falsehood,  or  by  explanation  which  we  our- 
selves would  not  understand  if  it  comes  to 
the  test. 

I  have  always  considered  it  unwise  and 
unjust  to  fill  the  imagination  of  the  child 
with  fabulous  stories  and  misconceptions, 
which  in  after  lite  he  will  have  to  tear  up 
by  tlieroot.if  he  is  not  to  remain  biassed  and 
prejudiced  in  his  religious  views. 

The  child  is  too  much  suggestible  as  that, 
like  a  person  in  the  hypnotic  state,  he  would 
not  accept  untruth  for  trutn  and  stick  to  it. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  to  allow  the  mind 
to  mature  before  we  approach  it  with  our 
individual  notions  of  theology.  Sabbath 
schools  should  restrict  themselves  merely 
to  the  teaching  of  ethics,  to  impressing  the 
young  with  the  duty  and  obligation  which 
human  society  expects  of  them  to  fulfil. 

it  shows  that  Miss  Sullivan  is  not  only  a 
fair-mmded  woman,  but  that  she  keeps  her- 
self abreast  with  time,  when  she  objects  to 
giving  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  her 
pupil.  The  Bible  is  no  book  for  children, 
and  Miss  Sullivan  is  right  when  she  fears 
that  it  would  give  to  them  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  the  attributes  of  God. 

As  tue  Bible  was  written  at  an  age  when 
humanity  was  still  younger  than  it  is  now, 
and  by  persons  who,  though  they  were  sin- 
cere, had  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  universe  or  of  its  forces,  it  rep- 
resents God  in  a  human-like  form,  and 
ascribes  moral  qualities  to  him  which  a 
higher  civilization  has  entirely  outgrown. 

To  come  to  your  last  question :  Wnat  will 
become  of  the  Christian  religion  if  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  disproved?  I 
can  answer  onlv  that  as  far  as  I  know  it  will 
collapse,  and  that  it  has  collapsed  already 
in  all  those  many  persons  who.  though  nom- 
inally Christians,  have  given  up  the  belief  in 
hereditary  sin  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  vicarious  atonement,  or  of  those  who 
have  ceased  to  see  in  .Jesus  of  Nazareth 
more  than  a  good  and  noble  man. 

But  humanity  will  experience  little  harm 
from  that,  as  little  as  from  the  collapse  of 
that  kind  of  Judaism  which  stands  and  falls 
with  the  belief  that  the  Jews  are  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  and  must  keep  themselves 
on  that  account  secluded  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.    Such  collapses  tend  merely  to 

allow  a  much  lofiier  structure  of  religion  to  ' 
rise  from  the  ruins. 

Solomon  Schindler. 

Kev.  A..  A.  Miner. 

Though  I  have  not  examined  the  report  I 
of  Miss   Sullivan,  of   which    you   speak,  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  touch- 
ing the   little  blind  and  deaf  girl's,  Helen 
Keller's,  questions : 


/ 


"Who  made  ijoaT"  Nobody.  Something 
must  have  always  existed.  That  something 
must  have  had  anility  to  produce  such  other 
things  as  exist:  since  in  general  these  things 
are  not  sentient  and  have  no  power  to  pro- 
duce themselves. 

"Where  is  God?"  There  is  no  place  where 
be  is  not. 

"What  did  God  make  the  universe  out 
of?"  Out  of  his  own  infinite  fulness.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  matter  and  spirit. 

"What  is  a  soul?"  It  is  something  that 
can  ask  questions.  It  is  a  creation  in  the 
image  or  1  ken'-ss  of  God. 

"How  do  we  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  soul?"  We  know  by  the  ques- 
tions it  asks.  Having  souls,  we  know  their 
workings,  each  his  own. 

"It  God  is  love,  why  does  he  permit  sin 
and  suffering?"  Because  sin  and  suffering 
are  means  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  ends  of  love. 

"If  God  ma»te  all  things,  did  he  not  also 
make  the  evil  in  the  world?"  He  made  the 
conditions  out  of  which  evil  springs,  and 
overrules  that  evil  lor  good. 

"Why  do  people  say  that  the  Jews  were 
wicked,  when  they  did  not  know  any 
better?"  They  were  not  wicked  because  of 
anything  they  did  through  unavoidable 
ignorance. 

"Could  not  God  have  made  a  world  with- 
out sin  and  suffering?  and.  if  He  could 
have  done  this,  is  He  not  to  blame  for  not 
doing  it?"  He  probably  could  have  made 
such  a  World,  but  He  is  not  to  blame  for  not 
doing  it,  because  He  has  done  better. 

Miss  Sullivan's  instructions  to  Helen, 
though  doubtless  wisely  intended,  appear 
to  be  very  defective.  "God  mav  be  the  life 
of  everything."  the  Life  of  all  life,  and  vet 
not  be  compassed  by  that  life-not  swallowed 
up  in  it.  He  may  still  exist  above  and  be- 
yond it  all.  Nor  does  this  touch  the  ques- 
tion of  His  personality,  a  matter  quite  dis- 
tinct from  bodily  form.  Bodily  form  God 
has  not,  unless  all  nature  be  thatform ;  per- 
sonality that  wills  and  acts  and  rules  He 
has. 

Helen  is  probably  no  more  "a  living  nega- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity" 
than  is  every  other  child. 

But  you  ask,  "What  becomes  of  the 
Christian  religion  if  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity is  disproved?" 

It  remains  undisturbed.  The  Christian 
relig'on  was  not  horn  of  total  depravity, 
although  some  forms  of  it  might  seem  to  he. 
It  is  not  developed  from  that  doctrine;  is  in 
no  wise  dependent  upon  it. 

Again,  you  ask.  "Do  vou  think  the  Bible, 
under  any  circumstances,  can  give  us  false 
conceptions  of  God's  attributes?" 

Undoubtedly,  wrongly  interpreted,  as  it 
often  is ;  rightly  interpreted,  never. 

A.  A.  Miner. 
Editor  Washbnrn  of  the  Investigator. 
In  reply  to  your  request,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  should  tell  a  child,  who  asked  me 
questions  such  as  you  submit,  the  truth; 
that  is.  1  should  not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
my  ignorance  even  to  a  child. 

In  regard  to  the  word  God,  used  as  repre- 
senting, a  person,  I  know  of  no  being  to 
whom  it  can  be  applied.  What  a  person, 
whom  we  know  nching  about,  has  done, 
could  do  or  should  do.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

If  the  world  was  mane  by  God,  and  He 
could  have  made  it  without  sin  and  suffer- 
ing, 1  think  He  should  have  done  so,  and 
not  to  have  done  so  is  to  be  guilty  of  un- 
kindness  and  cruelty  to  His  creatures. 

But  it  seems  profitless  to  me  to  discuss 
what  God  ought  to  have  done  when  we  do 
not  know  that  there  is  a  God. 

I  do  not  approve  of  teaching  children 
anything  about  God  for  the  slmtJe  reason 
that  I  should  not  know  what  to  teach.  It  is 
easy  to  use  the  word  God  to  cover  our  ig- 
norance, but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  either 
honest  or  manly  to  do  so. 

I  prefer  truth  to  falsehood,  and  believe 
that  the  truth  should  be  told  no  matter 
what  falls  before  it 

I  look  upon  the  Bible  as  the  work  oi  men 
who  knew  no  more  than  men  know  today. 
They  wrote  wnat  they  thought,  what  they 
believed  about  God,  hut  if  there  were  any- 
where in  the  universe  a  being  who  cor- 
responded to  the  God  of  the  Bible  I  should 
consider  it  the  highest  duty  of  man  to  blot 
out  all  record  of  his  doings  from  human 
literature. 

If  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  dis- 
proved the  office  of  Christ  is  abolished  and 
the  Christian  religion  takes  its  place  among 
the  superstitions  of  the  world. 

L.  R,  Washburn. 
President     Warren     of     limtoii    Uni- 
versity. 

As  to  Miss  Keller's  questions,  as  reported, 
they  are  in  no  respect  peculiar.  Every 
child  asks  just  such  'questions,  the  moment 
it  comes  to  know  what  sin  is,  and  what  love 
is,  and  from  what  source  we  derive  our  be- 
ing. Moreover,  if  those  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  given  the  sacred  charge  of  her  in- 
struction will  faithfully  and  Christianly 
answer  them  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  adult 
pupil  will  be  as  little  inclined  to  claim  for 
herself  sinlessness  as  was  her  predecessor 
in  misfortune  and  in  blessing,  Laura  Bridge- 
man.  W.  F.  Warren. 

Kev.  K.  K.  Meredith. 
'  Miss  Sullivan  seems  to  be  impressed  and 
astonished  at  the  questions  put  by  her  pupil, 
as  if  it  were  unusual  for  children  to  ask 
such. 

She  cannot  have  had  very  close  contact 
with  the  little  ones,  or  she  would  know  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Just  such  questions  are 
asked   by   them  constantly.    They  seem  to 


spring  up  naturally  in  the  mind  just  awak- 
ing to  tne  realities  of  life. 

Thousands  of  children  are  putting  them 
every  day,  and  they  are  being  answered  by 
intelligent  Christian  mothers  and  teachers 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  lieht  and  satis- 
faction to  the  minds  of  the  little  inquirers 
and  beget  a  sense  of  revereDce  for,  and  lov- 
ing trust  in,  our  Heavenly  Father. 

In  the  interest  of  little  Helen  Keller.  I 
would  advise  her  teacher  to  take  a  few  les- 
sons from  some  wise  Christian  mother 
However  competent  Miss  Sullivan  may  be 
to  conduct  the  other  branches  of  her  pupil's 
education  and  development  her  own  state- 
ments show  that  she  is  utterly  incompetent 
to  be  her  spiritual  guide. 

You  ask  if  I  "approve  of  teaching  cW1-1*  ,nd 
that  God  is  not  a  personal  being  "  ,n|"~ 
certainly  not. 

If  Miss  Sullivan  does  not  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal God  she  must,  of  course,  be  true  to 
herself,  and.  if  she  teach  anything  on  the 
subject,  teach  what  she  Delieves.  But  it  is 
extremely  unfortunate  for  little  Helen  Kel- 
lor. 

If  the  teacher,  does  believe  in  a  personal 
Father,  then  wisdom  and  frankness  alike 
demand  that  she  give  the  truth  to  her  pupil 
1  here  is  no  fact  more  fundamental,  com- 
prehensive and  comforting  than  the  fact  of 
Godsf  atherhood,  and  there  is  none  more 
readily  grasped  by  the  mind  of  a  child 
Mary  Keller  has  an  indefeasible  and  most 
solemn  right  to  be  taught  it. 

You  ask  if.  in  my  judgment,  "the  Bible 
under  any  circumstances,  can  give  us  false 
conceot.qns  of  God's  attributes."  Beyond 
question  it  can.  Robert  Ingersoll  can  make 
it  do  just  that  thing  every  time  he  lectures 

ihere  are  portions  of  the  Bible  which' 
standing  alone,  would  give  a  child  "a  very 
erroneous  conception  of   the   attributes  of 

IjrOd. 

But  when  Miss  Sullivan  puts  into  a  report 
to  be  printed  and  scattered  broadcast  the 
statement  that  her  pupil  "nas  not  yet  been 
allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  because  1  do  not 
see  how  she  can,  do  so  at  present  without 
giving  her  a  very  erroneous  conception  of 
the  attributes  of  God,"  she  utters,  perhaps 
wi-hout  intending  it,  a  gross  libel  on  the 
precious  book  that  is  teaclnnar  millions  of 
little  children  in  the  homes  of  our  land 
higher  views  of  God,  and  betrays  an  in- 
capacity for  imparting  spiritual  instruction 
,  that  is  simply  amazing. 

1  undertake  to  say  that  if  Helen  Keller 
read  the  gospels  she  will  •fall  in  love  with 
the  Christ  they  reveal,  accept  H-m  as  her 
Saviour,  teacher  and  example,  and  will  find 
unspeakable  peace  and  gladness  in  Him. 
And  when  she  hears  Him  say  at  the  last. 
He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
father,  she  will  have  no  "erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  attributes  of  God  " 

Finally,  you  ask,  "What  becomes  of  the 
Christian  religion  if  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  is  disproved?"  The  Christian  re- 
ligion does  not  dopend  on  the  doctrine  o* 
total  depravity.  If  it  did,  Miss  Sullivan's 
statement  would  not  disprove  it 

When  she  says  "Helen  is  a  living  nega- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  "  it 
means  nothing  more  than  that  Helen  is  a 
good  child.  Or  that  I  have  no  doubt.  I  be- 
lieve Helen  belongs  10  Christ,  and  has  every 
moment  since  she  was  born.  It  she  were  to 
die  her  happy  spirit  would  go  to  heaven  ' 
ana  it  she  live,  ana  is  not  perverted,  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  may  not  grow  up  into 
Christ,  her  living  Head  in  all  things. 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this 
most  interesting  case  before.  1  think  Miss 
hullivan  had  her  little  pupil  down  this  wav 
(Brooklyn)  last  autumn.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
,  teacher  to  make  a  sort  of  theological  use 
1  so  to  speak,  of  her  pupil.  I  hope  I  am  mis- 
taken, for  it  would  be  an  awful  outrage  on 
Helen  Keller.  R.  R.  Meredith. 

Htev.  Rpien  Thomas.  *?1 

The  questions  you  send  to  me  as  asked 
her  teacher  by  Helen  Keller  are  such  as  - 
constantly   spring   up    in    the    minds  of 
thoughtful  children.    They  prove  the  intui- 
tiveness  of  what  we  call  "religious"  feelings 
and   ideas.    The   answers   to   be   given  to 
these  questions  will  be   modified    in  each 
case.    Ihe  individuality  of  the  child  must 
be  taken  into  account.    While  in  substance 
the  answers  would    be  the   same,  in  form 
they  would  be  different. 
,lls  not  surprising  that  a  child  should  ask 
"ho  made  God.-"'  because   we  ourselves 
being  effects  first  and  causes  only  seconda^ 
nly,  t.ie  very  constitution  we  have  bears  in 
it  constructively  the  idea  that  ^ll  beiny  is 
createu  and  produced.    I  don't  see  how  it 
can  be  ot&erwise. 

I  should  be  irclined  to  say  to  an  intelli- 
gent child  that  the  very  idea  of  God  is  a 
self-existent  being  not  dependent  on  others 
as  we  are.  and  leave  the  idea  ;n  the  mind  to 
do  its  work  at  the  proper  time. 
•  V?  j<?,.t,".rVTSt"er  questions  asked,  "Where 
18  *  °?./„  Tw,bat  dld  God  make  'lie  universe 
out  of.'  I  should  require  to  use  Scripture! 
language  because  I  believe  it  to  correspond 
most  accurately  to  our  ability  of  apprehend- 
ing the  truth  of  things.  "The  things  which 
we  see  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear."    (Heh.  xi.,  3.) 

I  think  that  is  a  good  answer.  A  child 
can  be  made  to  understand  that  all  knowl- 
edge is  not  obtainable  in  our  present  condi- 
tion. I  here  is  sufficient  given  us  for  the 
necessary  uses  of  life,  but  inevitably  much 
remains. 

As  to  where  God  is?  The  idea  of  "place" 
be.ongs  to  our  present  local  limitations  and 
arises  out  of  them.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
sa>  to  a  child  that  God  is  at  the  centre  of 
all  things,  but  not  confined  to  that  centre, 
as  the  sun  is  at  the  centre  of  our  planetary 
system,  and  yet  in  every  flower  and  everv 
iuA  ^"^^e^Pei-soii-tbat  the  life  of  God 
is  diffused  everywhere  as  the  ravs  of  light 
are  everywhere  diffused. 


As  to  tire -question.      vvi::  ourr - 

Usw  the  word  as  it  is  commonly,  used  (but 
I  thin*  incorrectly  used).  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  say:  The  soul  is  the  self.  The 
body  changes  every  day— but  something  re- 
mains and  tells  me  I  am  the  same  person  as 
a  man  ( hat  I  was  as  a  boy.  That  is  what  we 
call  -soul.' 

In  l-eDly  to  the  question.  "If  God  is  love, 
why  does  he  permit   sin  and  suffering?"  I 
should  have  to  get  into   the  mind  that  love 
seeks  to  create  the  highest  and  best  charac- 
ter in  us-  that  it  is  not  the  continual  indul- 
gence  of   a  child— feedinir  it  with   sweets 
and   candies,   and   spoiling  the    child.     I 
should  strive  to  show  that  man  is  free  to 
to  wrong,  not  a  machine-that  he  may  dis- 
jod— and  be  foolish  and  rebellious— 
( ->.t  the  race  of  man  has  come  into  a 
v  j^^     on  in   which  sin  and  suffering  are 
universal,  but  that  it  is  not  God's  order,  but 
man  s  disorder,  with  which  God  is  at  war 
and   which  eventually  (after  teaching  and 
disciplining  us)  will  be  overcome.    Sin  and 
suffering  belong  to  man  rather  than  God 
I  should  distinctly  repudiate  the  idea  that 
??  was, not  ,n  eternal  antagonism  to  evil. 
Mv  judgment  is  that  Miss  Sullivan  erred 
in  telling  Helen  Keller  not  to  think  of  God 
as  a    person.'     Man's  own  personality  has 
to  be  accounted  for.    It  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  ground  of   personality  in 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  to  keep  the  Bible 
away  from  such  an  intelligent  child  is  to 
misunderstand  both  the  Bible  and  human 
'Jre-  ,Llte  »'l  other  books  the  Bible 
needs  to  be  taught  with  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination. I  think  that  every  child  should 
be  familiarized,  first  of  all,  with  the  life  and 
character  of  Christ,  and  for  the  most  part 
Kept  to  that  until  it  has  produced  its  unique 
influence  on  mind  and  heart. 
.  Ihereisan  immense  amount  of  unwisdom 
in  teaching  the  Bible.  But,  even  with  this 
recklessness,  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  any 
one  whose  mental  and  moral  nature  have 
not  been  aroused  Into  healthy  action  by 
.Bible  study. 

I  hardly  understand  the  question  -What 
becomes  of  the  Christian  religion  If  the  doc- 
•e  ol  total  depravity  Is  disproved."  For 
myself,  I  have  never  held  or  preached  the 
doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture, lam  of  opinion  that  those  who  use 
the  words  mean  that,  every  faculty  of  our 
nature  is  more  or  less  in  a  weakened, 
plinded  an  '  abnormal  condition  through 
the  vm-^K.  s^  prevalence  of  inherited  ren- 
den  .;•  t  to  evil,  which  position  I  hold  to  be 
true.  , 

The  noma!  man  is  seen  m  Christ  The 
normal  man  is  towards  God  a  child-to- 
wards  man  a  brother.  So  far  as  he  Is  not 
that,  he  is  in  a  depraved  condition. 

To  answer  all  the  auestions  at  all  ade- 
quately would  renui-e  far  more  space  than 
you  would  bo  Willi  g  that  I  should  occupy, 
put  the  above  may  serve  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  my  own  po  ition  in  regard  to  the 
general  question  vhich  this  case  brings 
before  the  community. 

Reubn  Thomas. 
Rev.  Score- »  A.  Clordan. 
The  questions  of   Melon  Keller,  as  given 
in    the  repor.  of  the   Perkins    Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  are 
of  the  very  f.     atest  interest.    Every  right- 
minded  man  must  be  profoundly  thankful 
■n    v18   reo°*^    of   them.    Doubtless  they 
will    be   mis.  ;iderstood    by   partisans   and 
special  pleaders  in  all  camps,  orthodox  and 
heterodox.    It  is  quite  possible  for  ingenious 
minds  to  convert  them  intoevidence  tor  the 
truth  of  schemes  of   life  as   wide  apart  as 
atheism  and  ulatonism. 

They  will  be  misunderstood  if  they  are 
used  as  evidence  for  any  closed  and  com- 
pleted -.ystem  of  thought,  if  they  are  looked 
at  and  interpreted  in  any  other  way  than  as 

These  questions  are  a  witness  for  the 
sovere  gnty  of  the  soul.  Imprisoned  as  it  is, 
and  working  in  the  dark,  and  deprived  of  jo 
many  of  the  normal  means  of  self-stimulus 
and  sell-man) ffistation,  this  soul  of  Helen 
Keller  has  snil  the  power  to  declare  its 
supremacy.  Without  eves,  without  ears 
without  voice,  with  no  sense  but  touch,  this 
si.ul  is  yet  alive  to  all  interests  that  concern 
humanity. 

Reduced  to  one  mode  of  expression,  and 
less  it  could  not  have  without  utter  exclu- 
sion from  all  possible  self-disclosure,  it  is 
yet  strong  enough  to  show  itself  in  power 
concerned  in  the  problems  of  mankind," 
wrestling  with  them  in  the  n;ght  like  Jacob 
with  the  divine  presence,  demanding  lor 
the  sake  of  peace  some  solution  of  them. 
mere  could  hardly  be  a  sublimer  assertion 
of  soul. 

As  to  the  auestions  themselves,  they  are 
not  for  any  single  mind   to  answer.    The 
final  answer  is  to  be  found  by  humanity  in 
the  whole  result  of  its  intellectual  exertion 
in  the  whole  history  of  its  endeavor. 

u  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  questions 
that  occur  to  this  wonderful  cbild  occur  in 
a  degree  to  every  child.  They  are  in  her,  as 
in  all  children,  the  mark  of  humanity  the 
sign  of  rational  endowment,  the  prophecy 
the  sorrow  and  the  dignity  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit. 

The  first  answer  to  them  lies  here.  They 
proclaim  the  questioner  an  heir  of  reason, 
an  inheritor  of  rat  onal  struggle,  of  spiritual 
conflict  and  ultimately  of  peace. 

The  second  answer.  I  have  already  in- 
timated that  humanity  must  solve  human- 
ity s  problems.  The  presence  ot  such 
questions  in  the  chnd  mind  indicates  fitness 
for  provisional  answers.  The  questions  w  11 
assume  new  forms.  They  will  become 
more  intelligent  with  the  growth  of  power 
and  the  increase  of  experience.  With  each 
pnw  advance  in  the  form  of  the  question 
the  teacher  may  supply  from  history  re. 
fleeted  in   his  own  informed  mind,  a  pro- 

I  visional   answer    of    a   higher    character. 


When  the  question  assumes  its  final  iorm 
humanity,  through  its  reoresentatije 
thinkers,  will  be  ready  with  its  finai 
i  ^answer. 

One  aspect  of  the  answer  for  the  day  is  to 
tell  this  wonderful  child  to  hold  last  her 
confidence  in  the  soul.  No  one  ever  had 
better  reason  for  confidence.  Building 
upon  the  wonderful  spiritual  nature  with 
which  she  is  endowed,  reading  out  of  that 
the  character  and  purpose  ot  her  Maker, 
construing  the  true  relationship  of  men  to 
men  in  the  light  of  the  beautiful  friendships 
with  which  her  existence  has  been  blessed, 
bring  the  Bible  to  her  as  the  greatest  wit- 
ness in  all  history  for  the  supremacy  of 
soul,  for  the  divine  purpose  and  perfection 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  human  life. 

Helen  Keller's  questions  are  still  the 
auestions  of  a  child.  The  tact  of  the  living 
teacher,  and  not  the  logic  of  the  profound 
philosopher,  will  give  her  the  best  answer. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  depends  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  I  hope 
there  are  many  children  in  the  Christian 
homes  of  our  city  who  are  "living  nega- 
tions" of  this  doctrine,  besides  this  child  of 
affliction  and  genius  in  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution. 

The  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  rests, 
not  upon  the  wickedness  of  man,  but  upon 
the  love  of  God  and  his  claim  upon  the 
filial  trust  of  his  children. 

Miss  Sullivan  knows  infinitely  better 
than  I  how  best  to  approach  a  mind  such  as 
that  of  Helen  Keller.  I  venture  to  assert, 
however,  that  Helen  will  never  be  able  to 
understand  her  own  life  until  she  thinks  of 
herself  as  a  person  ;  nor  will  she  ever  be 
able  to  apprehend  the  Divine  Life,  except  as 
she  apnreiends  that  lif  3  as  the  Eternal  Per- 
sonal Love.  George  A.  Gordon. 
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MOTTO: 

With  a  Mission 

AXD 

Without    a    Muzzle. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  26,  1892. 


PUBLIC  BEQUESTS. 
By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Rebecca  Salis- 
bury of  Boston,  the  following  bequests  are 
made:  Five  hundred  dollars  and  a  collection 
(,;  old  coins  and  valuable  books  to  the  P.oston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  $200  to  ihe  kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind;  S500  to  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union;  S100  each  to 
Ithe  Ilo.ard  Benevolent  Society,  Dorchester 
Industrial  Union,  Colored  Women's  Home, 
and  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital. 


pasfw  gmmstrtpt 

SATURDAY,     JANUARY    30,    1892. 

SATURDAY   TRANSCRIPT. 


When  asked  which  country  she  liked  best, 
Helen  Keller  replied  instantly,  "France!"  and 
gave  this  as  her  reason— "The  French  people 
are  so  gay  and  have  such  beautiful  fancies." 
After  a  moment  she  added,  "They  must  be  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world !  Are.  they?"  In  a 
letter  from  her  Alabama  home  she  wrote— 

Such  amusing  things  happen  sometimes.  I 
will  tell  you  what  a  little  darkoy  said  to  father 
one  day.  One  of  the  small  calves  swallowed  a 
peach  seed,  and  falher'is  hand  was  so  large  that 
lie  could  not  get  it  out.  Ho  he  said  to  Pete. 
"Put  your  hand  down  the  calf's  throat  and  get 
the  peach  seed."  "Aint  going  to  do  anysech 
thing,"  said  Pete.  "I  dun  seed  too  many  mens 
widder  bands  bit  off  by  cg.lT3sf'.'r. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  FEB.  17.  1892. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  AT  THE  PER- 
KINS INSTITUTE. 
As  an  annual  contribution  to  the  kinder- 
garteu,  in  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  will 
give  two  entertainments  for  its  benefit  on 
Washington's  biitliday  at  11  a.  ra.  and  3  p.  m. 
Both  the  boys'  and  girls'  departments  have 
prepared  special  programme*  for  tl.e  occasion, 
which  include',  phvsical  exercises  in  the  now 
gymnasium,  where  the  part  assumed  by  the 
uir  s  will  be  ful.y  carried  out,  and  where  the 
quartet  of  deaf  and  bind  pupils  may  be 
tound,  ready  to  meet  and  greet  all  who  wish 
to  become  acquaintal  with  this  interesting 
group.  Tickets  at  50  cents  each  mav  be  pro- 
cured for  either  entertainment  at  the  sales- 
room of  the  institution.  No.  3J.Avou  street. 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    13,    1892. 


SATURDAY   TRANSCRIPT. 


ABOUT  OUR  BLIND  WONDERS. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  is  just  out  and  makes  what  may 
well  be  called  "mighty  interesting  reading." 
Would  that  every  intelligent  person  in  the 
State  might  read  itl  It  contains  a  beautiful 
picture  of  that  angelic  little  creature,  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin,  the  third  in  the  quartet  of 
deaf  mute  unfortunates  who  are  yet  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  placed  under  the  sheltering  care 
of  this  institution,  and  also  the  story  of  her  life 
and  development  within  the  few  months  she 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  kindergarten.  It 
also  corrects  the  mistaken  idea  that  Willie  is 
to  be  kent  iu  ignorance  of  God  and 
all  that  pertains  to  religion,  and  states 
that  their  object  is  to  allow  her  gradu- 
ally expanding  mind  "  the  time,  oppor 
tunity  and  material  to  form  her  own  belief  in 
stead  of  thrusting  upon  her  the  ready-made 
doctrines  of  s  ny  sect  or  individual."  A  full  ac- 
count of  Tommy  Stringer's  short  life  is  given, 
and  his  promise  for  the  future— for  it  is  too  ear- 
ly yet  to  speak  of  his  development.  "What 
Helen  Keller  did  for  Tommy"  covers  twenty- 
six  pages  of  the  report  and  gives  not  only  an 
account  of  her  efforts,  but  all  her  interesting 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  educating  this 
blind  and  deaf  mute. 

But  the  key-note  of  the  whole  report,  the  un- 
derlying strain  which  cannot  be  suppressed,  is 
the  crying  need  for  larger  auarters,  new  build- 
ings, more  money.  "Ten  times  hopeless 
is  the  sightless  child,"  say  the  trustees 
at  the  outset.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
helplessness  of  such  a  child  born  in  the  worst 
conditions  of  life.  Transported  to  the  kinder- 
garten, watched  over,  cared  for,  properly  fed, 
kept  clean,  and  above  all  loved,  such  a  child  is 
in  a  little  heaven ;  better  yet,  it  is  in  a  place 
where  it  is  being  developed  and  fitted  not  only 
for  the  battle  of  life,  but  for  what  comes  after 
death.  There  is  no  measuring  the  value  of  the 
kindergarten  to  one  of  these  little  souls.  But, 
alas!  the  building  is  full  to  overflowing,  and 
poor  sightless  children  are  continually  turned 
away  for  lack  of  room.  Some  of  these  cases 
make  the  most  piteous  appeals  for  aid  and  sym- 
pathy, but  cannot  be  helped. 

Several  are  very  urgent  cases  and  ought  to  be 
taken  from  their  present  surroundings  at  once. 
Some  live  in  narrow,  unhealthy  quarters,  ex- 
posed to  the  most  pernicious  influences.  They 
run  the  risk  of  being  stunted  and  dwarfed,  both 
physically  and  intellectually.  Their  tenderest 
years  are  given  up  to  evil  influences.  They 
stretch  out  appealing  hands,  only  to  be  put  off 
with  "Not  yot,  not  yet."  It  is  sad  that  even  one 
child  must  ask.this  help  in  vain.  It  is  morally 
wrong  that  so  many  must  be  turned  away. 

A  year  ago  an  appeal  was  made  for  additional 
funds  wherowith  to  build  a  new  kindergarten 
alongside  the  present  one.  At  the  lowest 
estimate  it  was  found  necessary  to  ask  for 
the  sum  of  $55,000.  So  far  the  amount  of  932,- 
000  has  been  raised,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$23,000  yet  needed.  The  managers,  not 
daring  to  incur  the  risk  of  encroaching  on 
the  endowment  fund  (which  does  not  yet  yield 
an  adequate  income  for  the  needs  of  the  school), 
have  not  thought  it  prudent  to  proceed  with 
making  contracts  for  the  new  building  until 
this  $23,000  is  raised. 

Mr.  Anagnos's  appeal  for  further  aid  is  so  elo- 
quent and  so  characteristic  of  bis  perseverance 
and  faith  in  the  work,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  give  it  in  his  own  words ;  "The  demand 
for  more  room  is  pressing ;  the  need  of  a  new 
building  is  urgent.  A  whole  year  has  already 
been  lost  to  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  little 
boys  and  girls,  who  have  been  praying  for  pro- 
tection and  intellectual  light.  It  would  be  crael 
to  keep  them  out  of  school  indefinitely.  As 
long  as  they  utter  a  cry  for  help  or  a  prayer  for 
shelter,  I  cannot  remain  silent; I  must  raise  my 
voice  in  their  behalf.  I  am  forced  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  appeal  again  to  all  benevolent  per- 
sons of  our  community,  and  beg  them  to  con- 
tribute liberally  not  only  for  the  erection  of 
this  additional  monument  to  the  cause  of  af- 
flicted humanity,  but  also  for  the  support  and 
education  of  its  future  occupants.  My  plea  is 
not  confined  to  one  class  of  people ;  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  of  yon,  good  citizens  of  Boston ; 
to  you,  generous  men  and  women  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  to  you,  tender-hearted  friends  of  the  little 
blind  children  everywhere.  What  shall  your 
answer  be?" 


Pa 


%he    tyuintq    patriot. 
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WILM  E    KOBIN. 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  13, 1892. 


I    QUINCY,    MASS., 

j^or  <7te  Patriot. 
Willie  Robin. 


A  few  statements  with  respect  to  this 
child,  of  whose  biography  I  have  spokeD, 
are  painfully  interesting  points  in  these 
verses  I  have  written. 

The  full  name  of  this  little  girl  is  Willie 
Elizabeth  Kobin.  She  was  brought  from 
her  quiet  home  on  a  farm  ic  Throckmor- 
ton County,  in  Texas,  one  year  ago,  to  be- 
come an  inmate  and  pupil  in  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  which 
is  widely  known  for  the  scientific  accom- 
plishments of  its  professors  and  teachers. 

Dr.  Anagnos  is  the  learned  and  distin- 
guished president.  Many  blind  pupils  and 
several  who  are  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  have 
made  and  are  making  still  remarkable 
progress  in  various  branches  of  education 
in  this  institute. 

It  is  very  uncommon  to  give  a  girl  the 
name  of  Willie,  in  the  South,   while  it  is 
rarely  if  ever  known  to  be  done  in  the 
North.    When  Willie  was  about  one  year 
old  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  cerebro  spi- 
nal meningetis  which  left  her  in  this   most 
unfortunate  condition— blind,  deaf,   dumb. 
The  two  words  she  had  learned  in  her  in- 
fancy, ma' ma  and  papa,  she  forgot  during 
her  long  and  painful  sickness.      When  she 
was  taken  to  Boston  she  knew  absolutely 
nothing.     At  times  she  was  passionate, 
obstinate  and  hard  to  manage.      In    one 
year  she  had  learned  nearly  five  hundred 
words  and  names,   and  converses  fluently 
with  her  teacher,  learns  fast  and  is  very 
amiable  and  polite  in  manners.      She  asks 
questions    which   shows    that    she  has    a 
thoughtful,  enquiring  mind.      She   strings 
beads  and  makes  mats  with  strips  of  col- 
ored paper,  with  neatness  and  taste,  and 
sews  a  little.    She  likes  to  be  engaged  in 
work  or  play  and  in  word  and  act  she  en- 
joys her  new  found  life  and  is  healthy  and 
happy.    I  met  Willie  at  the  home  of  her 
teacher's  parents,  in  Brooklyn,  recently. 
Miss  Erne  Q.  Thayer  is  the  accomplished 
and  successful  instructor  and  governess  of 
this  bright  and  promising  little  lady  from 
the  South,  who  only  one  year  ago  was  shut 
up  in  a  prison  of   solitude   and    silence. 
Now  the  bright  rays  of  knowledge  passing 
through  the  head,  heart  and  hands  of  Miss 
Thayer  are  illuminating  her  darkened  soul 
more  and  more  every  day. 

Miss  Thayer  merits  great  praise  and 
credit  for  the  rare  wisdom,  tact  and 
patience,  she  has  shown  in  the  manage- 
ment and  instruction  of  her  pupil,  whose 
care,  at  first,  was  involved  in  many  grave 
difficulties  and  disadvantages. 

Little  Willie  may  be  seen  in  the  Perkins' 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  Let  us  hope  that  some  benevolent 
lady  will  make  a  donation  to  this  unfortu- 
nate dear  little  girl  whose  sweet,  rosy  lips 
make  such  an  eloquent  appeal  for  Chris- 
tian charity.  J.  o.  b.  h. 
December,  1891. 


LINKS      SUGGESTED      ON       VISITING       WILLIE 

ROBIN,     A    LITTLE     GIRL     SEVEN     TEARS 

OLD,   BLIND,   DEAF  AND    DUMB. 


'Twas  in  July,  the  month  of  bloom, 

Our  Willie,  dear,  was  born, 
When  emerald  vines  and  fragrant  flowers 

The  fields  and  woods  adorn. 

In  the  first  year  of  her  new  life, 

She  was  too  young  to  know 
The  pleasing  things,  about  her  home, 

That  loving  hands  would  show. 

And  when  June  roses  bloomed  again, 

An  illness,  sad  and  sore, 
Destroyed  the  sight  of  Willie's  eyes, 

And  she  could  see  no  more. 

And  the  sense  of  hearing  fails, 

She  listens,  but  in  vain, 
The  music  of  her  mother's  voice 

Shall  ne'er  return  again. 

The  summer  birds  in  grove  and  glen, 

Are  chanting  merry  lays : 
She  cannot  see  their  plumage,  gay, 

Nor  hear  their  tuneful  praise. 

Alas !    The  power  of  speech  is  lost  - 

How  mournful  is  her  plight ! 
Now  she  is  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 

And  moans  in  silent  night. 

She  lives  this  strange  and  weary  life, 

Till  she  is  six  years  old. 
Then  like  a  lamb  lost  in  the  dark, 

Is  carried  to  the  fold. 

Our  Father,  in  His  tender  care, 

Provides  a  teacher  kind, 
Who  gently  trains  by  skilful  toil, 

That  blank,  imprisoned  mind. 

A  youthful  maiden  full  of  trust, 

And  with  a  fond  delight 
Leads  Willie  from  a  vale  of  gloom, 

Into  the  silvery  light. 

Erne,  instructor  of  the  blind, 
What  joys  your  service  yields, 

Far  sweeter  than  the  violets, 
That  bloom  in  April  fields. 

In  one  short  year  a  striking  change 

Is  wrought  in  this  poor  child. 
No  longer,  now,  the  strange,  rude  girl, 

But  docile,  bright  and  mild. 

Of  slender  form  and  features  fair, 
Her  movements  marked  with  grace, 

While  tresses  of  soft  auburn  hair 
Fall  round  her  winsome  face. 

She  plays,  and  talks  in  her  mut    style, 

And  reads  her  book  with  ease, 
Her  fingers  catch  the  word  and  thought 

Like  one  who  plainly  sees. 
Mysterious  fate,  that  doomed  thi«  child 

To  one  long,  silent  night. 
But  science  and  true  Christian  love, 

Bring  smiles  and  sweet  delight. 

God  bless  this  child,  and  teacher  wise, 

Who  gives  her  loving  care, 
And  grant  them  crowns  of  heavenly  peace, 

Fadeless  and  wonderous  fair. 

J.    G.    B.    H. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  STORY. 

«  _ 

Mr.  Bates  Thinks   the   Brooks  Corre»pondenoe 
Ought  to  Help  Ministers. 

To  the  Tditor  of  The  Record:— 

It  has  been  many  years  since  I  have  read  » 
newspaper  article  that  has  affected  me  so 
strongly  as  your  Cf'um"  description  of  Helen 
Keller  and  her  enorts  to  grasp  what  we  call 
"Christian  truths." 

I  would  that  every  man  and  woman,  mora 
particularly  every  minister  of  the  gospel, 
could  read  that  article.  Not  a  single  question 
asked  by  that  nappy,  innocent  child  oau  be 
answered  by  the  wisest  man  who  walks  the 
earth  today. 

How  puerile  and  insignificant  'then  seems  all 
the  striie  and  bickerings  between  sects  as  to 
whether  we  poor  mortals  really  have  any 
chance  to  escape  eternal  torment  after  we  hava 
sliuffied  off  this  mortal  coil.  How  supremely 
ridiculous  that  a  man  in  lull  possession  of  his 
mental  powers  should  stand  before  intelligent 
audionces  and  gravely  assort  that  if  a  poor 
heathen  in  Africa  should  die  before  the  arri- 
val of  a  missionary,  to  proclaim  to  him  there 
is  a  hereafter,  and  that  ho  must  be  baptized  iu 
order  to  be  saved,  he  would  go  to  eternal  tor- 
ment. 

After  reading  thoughtfully  the  questions 
askedby  Helen  and  the  replies  made  by  her 
fathful  teacher,  Miss  .Sullivan,  we  do  not  find 
any  cause  tohlameMissSullivanforsayinz"sha 
has  not  yet  been  allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  be- 
cause I  do  not  see  how  she  can  do  so  at  present 
without  giving  her  a  very  erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  attributes  of  God." 

"Who  made  God?"  asks  the  little  stricken 
one  who  can  neither  hear,  see  nor  speak. 

"What  did  God  make  the  world  out  of?" 
"Where  is  God?"  When  told  that  one  mean- 
in  r  of  God  was  life,  she  says  "everything  does 
not  have  life." 

And  then,  in  her  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks,  Helen 
says:  "Why  does  the  great  father  in  heaven 
think  it  is  best  for  us  to  have  great  sorrow  and 
pain?"  a  questiou  I  have  never  heard  answered 
with  any  satisfaction  to  myself.  Then  she 
contrasts  happy  little  Fauntleroy  with  poor 
Jakey. 

In  her  next  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks  she  says : 
"What  is  a  spirit?"  Who  can  tell?  1  cannot. 
Can  you,  reader?  Then  follows  a  question, 
containing  the  very  essence  of  100  sermons, 
"Why  do  the  people  say  that  the  Jews  were 
wicked  when  th ay  did  not  know  any  better?" 
Bead  Helen's  definition  of  conscience—in  fact, 
read  it  all  and  then  ponder. 

Nothing  could  be  sweeter,  tenderer  than 
BishoD  Brooks'  letters  to  Helen.  They  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  love,  and  would  carry  sun- 
shine to  any  weary,  stricken  heart. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  world 
today,  what  fewer  complaints  of  empty  pews, 
if  ministers  would  drop  arguing  over  mooted 
points  that  no  human  being  ever  will  on  this 
earth  know  about,  and  preach  the  great  doc- 
trine of  love,  good  will,  and  "to  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us." 
Boston,  Jan.  7.  Cyrus  H.  Bates. 
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TO  HIS  LITTLE  FRIEND. 

Bisliop    Brooks'    Beautiful     Letter   to 
Helen  Kellar. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  that 
ever  emanated  from  tho  great  heart  at 
Bishop  PhilliiM  Brooks  is  a  letter  that  ho 
recently  wrote-  to  his  little  friend,  Helen 
Kellar,  the  intelligent  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
child  at  the  Perkins  institution.  She  had 
written  to  him.  saying: 

Pjease  tell  me  something  thai  you  tawu-  f.l,oiit 
God.  I  like  so  much  to  hear  about  my  loving  father, 
who  is  sc  good  and  wide. 

The  bishop  replied: 

I  want  to  tell   you  how  glad  I   atn  that 
hanov  and  enjoying  your  home  60  very  much,    l  can 
KstttOnifseeyou  with  your  father  am  mother 
and  Stile  slrtei .  with  all  the  brightness  of  the  beau- 
tiful counts-  about  you,  and  it  make*  me  ver; 
to  knew  how  glad  you  are. 

1  am  "lad  also  to  know,  from  the  .lueslions  which 
you  ask  nit,  what  you  are  thinking  about. 
'    I  do  not  s°e  how  we  ran  help  thinking  aboi'; 
when  he  Is  so  good  to  us  all  the  time.  

I  et  me  tell  you  how  It  seems  to  me  that  wc  <ome 
to  know  about  tho  heavenly  lather.  It  is  from  .he 
power  of  love  which  is  in  our  own  hearts. 

Love  is  at.  the  soul  of  everything.  Whatever  has 
not  the  power  of  loving  must  have  a  very  dreary  Ule 

"we  like  to  think  that  the  sunshine  and   the  wiiids 

and  the  trees  are  able  to  love  in  sonic  way  ot  their 

own,  tor  it  would   make,  us  know  Huh  they  were 

.happy  if    we  knew    that  they  eanld  love:    and  so 

CoVr,  who  is  the  greatest  and  happiest  ol  all  beings, 

is  the  most  loving. too.    AH  the  ^f^'l1"!, 

hearts  comes  froniliirn,  as  all  the  Light  which  is  in 

tlifl  flowers  comes  from  the  sun;  and  the  more  wu 

more  near  v.  e  are  to  God  ami  his  love. 

Vnd  so  lovo  Is  everything;  and  it  anyb< 

vou.'or  ff  you   ask    yourself    what.  God  is, answer: 

"God  is  love!"    That  is  the  beautiful  answer  which 

'  All  th's  is  what  you  are  to  think  of  and  to  under- 
stand more  and  more  as  jyu  grow  older.  Think .  ot 
it  now,  and' let  it  make  every  blescing  brighter  be- 
cause your  clear  Father  sends  it  to  you. 


TRE  AS  URE-TRO  VE. 


[December,  1891.] 


More  About  Helen  Keller. 
My  Dear  Cousin  Auce  :— Probably  nearly   all  of  the 
Trovers  have  read  something  of  Helen  Keller,  but  I  should 
like  to  tell  some  of  the  far-away   cousins  who  may  not  have 
heard  of  her,  a  little  about  ber  life. 

When  Helen  Keller  was  nineteen  months  old  she  was  at- 
tacked by  a  severe  illness,  which,  was  feared  would  take  her 
life.  She  recovered,  however,  but  her  sight,  and  hearing  and 
speech  were  gone.  Fortunately  her  parents  were  able  to  pro- 
vide for  their  bereaved  child  all  of  the  comforts  which  wealth 
can  buy.  But  the  little  hfe  groped  about  in  darkness  until 
Mr.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston,  Mass.,  sent  a  former  pupil,  Miss  Anna  A.  Sullivan,  to 
Helen's  home  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  to  teach  the  child  after  the 
methods  employed  in  teaching  Laura  Bridgman,  to  hold 
communication  with  the  outer  world. 

Miss  Sullivan  saw  at  once  that  she  had  an  extraordinary 
bright  child  to  deal  with,  and  Helen  proved  an  apt  pupil,, 
learning  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  often,  when  her  teacher 
commenced  to  tell  her  of  a  new  subject,  eagerly  interrupting 
her,  and  divining  the  thought  about  to  be  expressed,  spelling 
it  rapidly  and  accurately  with  her  active  fingers. 

She  is  now  eleven  years  old,  and  the  following  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  Dr.  Holmes  last  spring,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  her  power  of  expression,  as  well  as  unconsciously  illustrating 
her  sweet  nature. 

Dear  Dr.  Holmes:— Tour  beautiful  words  about  spring  have  been 
making  music  in  my  heart,  these  bright  April  days.  I  love  every 
word  of  "  Spring  "  and  "  Spring  has  come."  I  think  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  these  poems  have  taugnt  me  to  enjoy  and  love  the 
beautiful  springtime,  even  though  I  cannot  see  the  fair,  frail  blossoms 
which  proclaim  its  approach  or  hear  the  joyous  warbling  of  the  home 
coming  birds.  But  when  I  read  "  Spring  has  come,"  Lol  T  am  not  blind 
any  longer,  for  I  see  with  your  eyes,  and  hear  with  your  ears.  Sweet 
mother  nature  can  have  no  secrets  from  me  when  my  poet  is  near.  I 
have  chosen  this  paper  because  I  want  the  spray  of  violets  in  the  corner 
to  tell  you  of  my  grateful  love.  I  want  you  to  see  baby  Tom,  the  little 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  child  who  has  just  come  to  our  pretty  garden. 
He  is  poor  and  helpless  and  lonely  now  but,  before  another  April  edu- 
cation will  have  brought,  light  and  gladness  into  Tomm  's  life.  If  you 
come,  you  want  to  ask  the  kind  people  of  Boston  to  help  brighten 

Tommy's  whole  life. 

Your  loving  friend,  Helen  A.'  Keller. 

Yon  see  she  mentions  the  "pretty  childgarden  "  and  little 
Tommy  Stringer,  in  whom  she  is  so  interested. 

It  is  hard,  when  reading  of  her,  or  in  reading  her  own  writing 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  wonderful  child,  Helen 
Keller,  is  but  eleven  years  old.  Although  her  conversation 
with  grown  people  is  highly  intellectual  and  entertaining, 
among  children  she  i3  as  natural  and  simple  a  child  as  any  of 
them,  and  talks  of  dolls,  of  school,  relates  anecdotes  of  pets, 
and  asks  them  conundrums. 

She  is  large  for  her  age,  with  a  straight,  well-proportioned, 
graceful  figure,  light  brown  curls,  and  the  most  beautiful  and 
expressive  mouth  I  think,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

In  speakiug  she  places  her  hand  upon  the  movable  ball  in 
the  throat,  and  by  its  movements  can  tell  whether  she  is 
pronouncing  her  words  correctly  or  not.  By  placing  the  tips 
of  her  delicate  fingers  gently  upon  the  ball  of  the  throat  of  a 
person  speaking,  she  is  able  to  understand  all  that  is  said. 

I  wish  that  I  might  tell  more  of  this  wonderful  child,  who 
is  so  sweet,  and  lovable,  and  impulsive,  and  such  an  example 
of  purity  and  innocence,  as  well  as  being  the  possessor  of  such 
a  wonderful  intellect — really  seeming  possessed  of  a  sense  of 
which  we  know  nothing — that  a  minister  once  said  of  her, 
"  We  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry  for  her.  It  is  she  who  should 
pity  us."  I  am 

Sincerely  yours,  Edith  Plympton. 


§0sl0ir  \§5HxIg  <&lahtt 

TUESDAY,   FEB.  23. 


HELEN  KELLER  IN  A  PLAY. 


As  Ceres  She  Presided  Over 
Harvest  Plenty. 


Annual  Entertainment  of  Pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


Boys   and  Girls  Give  Creditable  Ex- 
hibit to  Please  Many  Friends. 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston  gave  their  annual 
holiday  entertainments  yesterday,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten,  at  11  a.  m.  and 
3  n.  m. 

The  programmes  were,  as  usual,  exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

It  was  pleasing  to  note  the  alertness  and 
energy  with  which  the  little  ones  performed 
their  parts,  although  this  pleasure  was  al- 
loyed with  pathos,  as  the  spectators  gazed 
into  scores  of  upturned  eyes  through  which 
the  bright  sunlight  can  never  enter. 

There  were  sealed  lips,  too,  in  that  little 
gathering,  and  those  who,  having  ears,  hear 
not. 

Helen  Keller,  the  child  whose  inner  con- 
sciousness asks  auestions  which  startle  the 
theologians;  Edith  Thomas, the  little  Laura 
BridGrman  of  this  generation  of  pupils,  and 
Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  were 
among  those  who  participated  in  the  recep- 
tion. 

Physical  exercises  in  which  all  could  join 
and  special  numbers  adapted  to  individual 
talents  were  on  the  programme. 

And,  as  if  to  compensate  for  their  defec- 
tive senses,  every  move  the  children  made 
and  every  thought  to  which  they  gave  ex- 
pression had  in  it  a  keen  and  acute  sensi- 
tiveness, bringing  them,  by  that  force  more 
subtle  than  the  electric  current,  in  touch 
with  all  human  nature,  and  making  them 
with  the  whole  world  akin. 

Most  of  them  were  happy  in  spite  of  their 
misfortunes. 

The  sunshino  of  cheerfulness  within  cook 
the  place  of  the  light  of  dav.  illumined  the 
perpetual  night  of  their  existence,  and  even 
shone  out  into  the  lives  of  others,  like  rays 
from  a  lighthouse  tower. 

The  morning'  programme  was  given  by  the 
girls,  and  the  boys  spoke  their  pieces  and 
awoke  melodious  echoes  in  the  afternoon. 

Tableaux  suggestive  of  significant  days 
were  accompanied  by  recitations,  readings 
and  songs  at  the  first  entertainment. 

As  Ceres,  presiding  over  the  harvest,  sur- 
rounded bv  the  emblems  of  harvest  plenty, 
truitsand  vegetables,  and  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  autumn  leaves,  Helen  Keller  had 
a  prominent  part  in  the  exercise-;. 

The  programmes  were  all  printed  with 
raised  letters. 

Following  are  the  numbers  given  by  the 
girls: 

Our  Country Julia  Ward  Howe 

Mary  Hoislngton. 
Forefathers' Day:  A 

a.  The  Puritans '. Julia  R.  ATingnos 

Edna  Joslyn. 

b.  The  Puritan  Maid. 

Grace  Snow. 
Thanksgiving  Dav : 

a.  For  an  Autumn  Festival J.  G.  Whittier 

Maud  Bannon. 

b.  Ceres.  , 

Helen  Keller. 
April  10,1775: 

Lexington .1.  G.  Whittier 

Sarah  Tonilinson. 
Independence  day: 

a.  Freedom,  our  yiieen 0.  W.  Holmes 

May  Park. 

b.  Goddess  of  Liberty, 

Katie  Dngon. 
Singing,  Stat  Spangled  Banner, 
Chorus. 
Emancipation  day: 

Laus  lieu J.  G.  Whittier 

Matilda  Boyle. 
Decoration  day: 

a.  Decoratiou  day H.  Butterworth 

Rosa  West. 

b.  Peace, 

MMeta  McCarthy. 
Washington's  birthday : 

Ode  lor  the  Day 0.  W.  Holmes 

Klnrenre  Welfoot. 
Singing,  The  Land  oi  Washington, 
<  'li  i] 

At  the  afternoon  performance  the  hall 
was  crowded  io  overflowing.  Instrumental 
mu-sic  was  A  prominent  feature,  and  some 
of  the  selections  were  exceedingly  well 
rendered,  a  medley  of  national  airs  by  the 
complete  orchestra  being  especially  praise- 
worth  v 


wing  is  the  programme: 
Ovsrture,  duet  from  Norma, 

II.  E.  Mozealous.  &  D.  BigelOW. 
America  Before  Discovery  :  „„.„,,„ 

Extract  from  Hiawatha Longfellow 

\V.  liamsdell. 
Period  of  Discovery  and  Settlement: 

a.  Historical  read 

W.  A.  Messer. 

b.  Columbus, 

H.  B.  Ho'lsrton. 
c   Stianish,  French  and  English  Claims, 
H   K.  Hodsdon.J.  C.  Campbell,  W.  E.Andrews. 

d.  Dutch  Settlements living 

J.  F.  Miner. 

e.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims Mrs.  Heinans 

Class  Exercise. 
Cornet  solo,  Warriors  Dream, 

J.  F.  Walsh. 
Revolutionary  period :  «„!„,„, 

a.  Boston  Tea  Party •  •  Holmes 

P.  A.  Itasmussen. 

b.  Story  of  Bunker  Hill Holmes 

W.  C.  Sabins. 

c.  National  air  medley. 

Orchestra. 

d.  The  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

\V.  Lynch.  W".  T.  Clemran,  ,T.  Madsen. 

e.  Quotations  relaiinn  to  Washington. 

Class  exercise. 

f.  Extract  from  the  Farewell  Address. 

H.  ft.  W.  Miles. 
Duet  for  clarinet  and  cornet. 

J.  F.  Morrison,  II.  B.  Hodsdon. 
Civil  war  period : 
a   Singiue,  Mcodemus,  the  Slave, 
Solo  and  choius. 

b.  Emancipation.  

c.  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  .Julia  Ward  Howe 

Chorus. 

d.  Extract  from  Lincoln's  second  Inaugural, 

C.  A.  Robair. 

e.  Death  of  Slavery Bryant 

H.  E.  Mozealous. 

f.  Hymn  of  Peace Holmes 

Chorus. 

Ship  of  State •  •  • Longfellow 

('.  A.  Jackson. 
Address  by  Mr.  Anagnos. 

Waltz,  ,     ,     . 

Orchestra. 

Superintendent  Anagnos  in  his  address 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  kindly  sympa- 
thy of  Boston's  citizens,  and  said  that  the 
entertainment  was  nota  sample  of  the  work 
carried  out.  hut  simply  a  showing  oi  WllM 
the  pupils  are  capable  of  doing. 

He  referred  briefly  to  the  limitations  of 
the  institution,  and  asked  those  present  to 
lend  their  influence  to  the  end  that  $16, 000. 
which  is  greatly  needed  for  the  building  of 
increased  accommodations  for  the  pupils, 
mav  be  subscribed. 

After  the  entertainment,  exercises  were 
given  in  the  gymnasium  by  a  number  of  the 
girls,  climbing,  calisthenics  and  other  light 
work  being  done  by  them  in  a  style  that 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  class  of 
girls  of  the  same  averago  age. 

All  present  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  quartet  of  pupils  who  were  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  when  they  entered  the 
school,  including  Helen  Ke  lar,  Edith 
Thomas  and  the  little  Robin  girl 

Miss  Keller,  the  eldest  of  the  four,  whose 
recent  theological ciuestiouings  were  replied 
to  through  The  Globe  by  a  number  of 
clergvmen  and  lavmen,  was  the  centre  ot 
an  interested  throng,  and  communicated 
many  bright  thoughts  to  those  around  her 
by  the  aid  of  her  teacher. 
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TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    23.    1893. 


THE     BLIND    CHILDREN. 


JTher  Entertain  Their  Visitors  by  Two   Inter- 
esting Exhibitions. 


The  children  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
he  Blind,  in  South  Boston,  gave  their  usual 
ent«rtainnients  yesterday  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten school  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Both  morninsr 
and  afternoon  exhibitions  were  well  attended, 
and  the  exercises  were  very  interesting. 

At  the  morning  exhibition,  which  was 
given  by  the  girls,  the  new  gymnasium 
was  occupied  for  the  first  time.  The 
onening  number  on  the  programme  was 
Miss  Mary  Hoisington  V  recitation,  "Our  Coun- 
try "  This  was  followed  by  the  representation 
of' Forefather's  Day  by  Misses  Grace  Snow  and 
Edna  Joslvn.  The  former  was  dressed  in  a  cos- 
tume representing  the  "Puritan  maid,"  and 
while  she  stood  on  a  small  platform  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  hall,  MissJoslyn  read  "The Puritans." 
For  Thanksgiving  Day.  Miss  Maud  Bannon 
read  "For  an  Autumn  Festival,"  Helen  Keller 
in  costume  representing  "Mother  C«res."  Miss 
Sarah  Tomlinson  recit9d  "The  Battle  of  Lex- 
ington," this  being  supplemented  by  Miss  Mary 
Park  reading  "Freedom  Our  Queen,"  before 
Miss  Katie  Dugan,  who  represented  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty  emblematic  of  Independance 
Day. 

The  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  by  the 
girls  in  chorus,  after  which  Miss  Matilda  Boyle 
read  Whittier's  "Laus  Deo."  Miss  Rose  West 
read  "Decoration  Day,"  the  role  of  the  Goddess 
of  Peace  being  assumed  by  Miss  Maggie  Mc- 
Carthy. This  p»rt  of  the  programme  closed 
with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  socle  for  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  read  by  Miss  Florence  Welfort. 
The  boys  then  gave  an  exhibition  of  their  pro- 
ficiency with  dumb-bells,  and  this  brought  the 
morning  exercises  to  a  close. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  gave  the  exhibition, 
the  programme  being  made  up  with  a  view  to 
representing  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  differ- 
ent epochs  in  the  country's  history,  including 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America,  the 
Kevolution»ry  and  the  Civil  Wars.  Masters 
A.  E.  Mozealous  and  E.  D.  Bigelow  gave  a  duet 
from  "Norma"  and  recitations  and  historical 
readings  commemorative  of  the  period  of  dis- 
covery and  settlement  were  contributed  by  W. 
Ramsdell,  W.  A.  Messer,  H.  B.  Hodsdon.  J.  C. 
Campbell,  W.  E.  Andrews  and  d.  F.  Mener.  A 
concert  solo  by  J.  F.  Walsh  was  followed  by  a 
recitation,  the  "Boston  Tea  Pafty,"  P.  A.  Ros- 
nxussen.  W.  G.  Sabins  read  the  story  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  and  then  the  band  rendered  several 
national  airs.  Quotations  from  history  relating 
to  Washington  were  given  by  the  class,  and  an 
extract  from  the  first  President's  farewell  ad- 
dress was  given  by  H.  R.  W.  Miles. 

The  civil  war  period  was  represented  by  the 
singing  of  "Nicoaemus  the  Slave"  and  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  following 
which  C.  A.  Robair  read  selections  from  Lin- 
coln's second  inaugural  address.  The  "Hymn 
of  Peace"  was  sung  by  the  class,  and  the  exer- 
cises closed  with  the  reading  of  Longfellow's 
"Ship  of  State,"  by  C.  A.  Jackson. 

Miss  Edith  Thomas,  Helen  Keller,  little  Wil- 
lie Robin  and  Baby  Tommy,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  children,  were  present  at  both  exhi- 
bitions, and  they  were  the  objects  of  much 
attention  by  the  visitors.  In  the  afternoon 
Director  Anagnos  made  an.  address,  in  which 
he  earnestly  appealed  to  the  charitably  dis- 
posed to  aid  in  raising  the  necessary  fund  to 
complete  the  kindergarten  school.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  is  now  in  hand,  and  in 
order  to  continue  the  work  the  trustees  must 
have  more  money. 


West  Roxbury  News. 


SATUKDAY  MORNING,   FEB.  27,  '92, 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  containing  much  that  is, 
useful  in  the  way  of  information  concern- 
ing this  great  work  going  on  in  our  midst. 
The  need  of  an  additional  building,  to 
meet  the  numerous  applications  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  institution  is  ably  set 
forth.  Kind  friends  have  already  con- 
tributed liberally  towards  ihe  amount 
needed  for  this  purpose,  but  $23,000  is 
still  necessary  and  the  appeal  should  be 
heeded  with  promptness  to  meet  these 
demands.  The  interesting  sketches  given 
of  those  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all, 
Helen  Keller,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
Edith  Thomps  and  Tommy  Stringer, 
make  a  very  touching  story  which  will 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all  readers 
and  give  a  faint   idea  of  the  grand  work 


which  this    institution   is  accomplishing 

through  its  faithful  and  patient  teachers. 

Visitors  to  the  rooms   will  always  find  a 

welcome   and   to  quote   from  the    report 

before  us  you  may  hear  them  say  : 

"Look  into  our  childish  faces; 
See  ye  not  our  willing  hearts? 

Only  hive  us,  only  lead  us; 
Only  let    us  know  you  need  us, 
And  we  all  will  do  our  parts." 


HUMANITV 

I  HEALTH  / 

AS  HEALTH  AND  HUMANITY  LEAD  TO 
DIVINITY, 

BOTH   SHOULD  BE   CULTIVATED  BY  ALL. 


TRUTH    FOR   AUTHORITY, 
NOT    AUTUQRl'Y    FOR    TRUTH- 


New  York,  February,  1892. 


REMARKABLE   CASES. 

Reported  expressly  for  Humanity  and  Health 
by  our  Boston  Correspondent. 


NE  of  tbe  greatest  and  most 
philanthropic  employ-- 
ments  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  the  human 
mind  is  that  of  teaching 
the  blind..  There  is  but 
one  kindergarten  in  the 
world,  known  to  the  re- 
porter of  this  journal,  where  the  special  line  of 
kindergarten  teaching  for  the  blind  is  pursued 
as  a  specialty,  and  that  one  is  located  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  an  adjunct  of  the 
famous  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  South 

Boston. 

Such  an  institution  could  only  be  founded  by 
a  civilization  whose  motto  would  be,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

There  are  now  in  this  kindergarten  some 
thirty-five  to  forty  exceedingly  interesting  little 
blind  boys  and  girls,  that  are  being  educated 
from  great  darkness  into  the  marvelous  light  of 
great  intelligence  which  is  a  feast  of  good  things 

to  behold. 

The  teacher  of  music  is  a  blind  young  lady, 
who  has  a  band  of  boys  and  girls  with  wind  in- 
struments, with  whom  she  plays  upon  the  piano 
in  a  most  delightful  and  charming  manner.  It 
would  pay  any  one  to  go  to  the  kindergarten  to 
hear  this  famous  band. 

The  main  institution  and  the  kindergarten  are 
under  the  wise  and  able  management  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  principal,  a  man  of  world-wide 
reputation  as  an  instructor  of  the  blind.  The 
management  of  the  kindergarten  is  in  charge  of  '■ 
the  matron,  Miss  Greely,  a  very  estimable  lady. 

At  the  kindergarten  there  are  two  remarkable 
caSeS_one  a  little  boy,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
under  the  special  care  and  training  of  Miss  Bull, 
a  very  wise  and  patient  teacher. 

Little  Tommy  had  no  means  of  communicating 
his  wants  a  short  time  ago,  but  has  now  been 
taught  to  spell  bread  and  other  words.  Suppose 
he  could  never  be  taught  another  word,  that 
one  word  is  a  very  great  advance  from  absolute 
ignorance.  The  little  fellow  is  of  a  most  affec- 
tionate disposition  and  is  a  beautiful  child.     The 


patience  and  skill  required  to  teach  such  aff:- 
children  are  of  a  very  high  order.  Little  Tommy 
is  going  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world,  even  if 
he  ts  embarrassed  by  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing. 
We  show  a  cut  of  another  remarkably  interesting 
case,  that  of  one  of  the  brightest  and  sweetest  little 
girls'  imaginable— Willie  Robin.     One  year  ago  ' 
she  had  but  two  signs  to  communicate  with  any  f 
one.    One  was  to  pat  her  breast  when  she  wanted  r 
water,  the  other  was  to  put  her  fingers  into  her "f 
mouth  when  she  wanted  something  to  eat. 

This  beautiful  child,  with  flowing  flaxen  hair* 
is  also  blind,  deaf  and  dnmb.  I  say  dumb  ; 
so  she  was,  one  year  ago,  hut  now  her  teach- 
er Miss  Thayer,  says  that  she  can  speak 
plainly  some  twenty  words,  which  may 
seem  hardly  credible,  but  is  a  fact.  Miss  Thayer 
has  also  taught  her  some  five  hundred  words,  so 


I 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun. 
that  she  can  communicate  almost  anything  she 
wishes  to  this  interesting  child.  The  reporter  is 
convinced,  that  if  he  was  obliged  to  eat  all  of 
his  food  from  off  a  fork,  with  his  eyes  closed, 
a  large  portion  of  it  would  be  found  upon  the 
table  and  floor.    Not  so  with  Willie. 

■The  method  of  "talking"  with  these  children 
is  to  make  in  their  hand  with  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet  the  necessary  letl  ers  that  form  the  words 
to  be  communicated .  The  teacher,  being  able  to 
see,  can  watch  the  motions  of  the  child's  hand, 
which  are  exceedingly  rapid.  Willie  can  origin- 
ate and  construct  sentences  of  twenty  words,  and 
this  she  has  developed  with  only  one  year's  in- 
struction. 

These  two  children  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
kindergarten  absolutely  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
The  other  children  are  only  blind.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  these  children  find  their  way  over  the 
building.  They  do  it  about  as  rapidly  as  could 
the  reporter.  They  recognize  each  other  by  sim- 
ply touching  the  person  when  they  come  in 
contact. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun. 
This  system  of  object  teaching  of  the  blind  is 
a  positive  success ;   but  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  money.     These  two  beautiful  children 
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1st  be  educated,  and  are  largely  HSpencTent  on 
■  5  of  those  who  are  more  fortunate  in  sight 
I  hearing.  The  reader's  dollar  or  dollars  will 
1st  this  noble  kindergarten  to  educate  these 
'  other  children.  The  kindergarten  is  and 
most  be  a  work  of  charity.  Notjnore  than  five 
r  rcent.  of  these  poor  children  could  paj  their 
o  .11  expenses.  Indeed,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
h  ;  ;,  than  to  receive. 

Miss  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Davison  are  two  of  the 
olujst  teachers.  The  tact  they  display  in  mak- 
ing these  interesting  children  "see,"  as  it  were, 
with  their  fingers  is  wonderful  indeed.  The 
children  embroider  patterns  on  sewing  cards, 
weave  delicate  paper  work  and  model  in  clay. 

Willie— the  little  flaxen-haired  girl— is  seven 
and  a-half  years  of  age.  Tommy  about  four.  The 
reader  -V  desires  a  photograph  of  either,  or 
both,  will  surely  get  one  by  sending  fifty  cents 
and  his  address.  This  is  Humanity  and  Health 
that  is  practical  and  to  the  point. 

Our  second  cut  represents  "Willie  taking  a  les- 
son, or  learning  to  form  the  letters  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet.  Should  the  reader  once 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  intellectually 
bright  little  deaf  and  blind  girl,  he  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  take  leave  of  such  a  dear  and 
lovely  child.  Her  laugh  is  as  clear  and  natural 
as  that  of  any  other  child,  and  Miss  Thayer 
claims  that  she  can  teach  her  to  talk  as  clearly 
and  plainly  as  any  child 

A  lady  who  has  seen  one  of  the  new  photo- 
graphs of  Willie  remarked,  "I  never  saw  a  more 
beautiful  child."  The  view  is  different  from  the 
above  cuts.  Tommy  is  no  less  interesting.  He  was 
taken  out  of  a  poor-house  and  sent  to  the  Kinder- 
garten. 


Stasfon  Snuu 

mtipt 

FRIDAY,    MARCH    11, 

1892. 

NEW      BUILDING       OF     THE      KINDER- 
GARTEN   FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  followinr  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct.  1, 1891,  to  March  1, 1892: 

A.  B $100.00 

A  Friend 1.000.00 

A  Friend  of  tho  little  blind    children,  addi- 
tional   20.00 

A  Friend,  through  A.  F.  Whiting 25.00 

Charles  Annul  cm l.Jn 

Mrs.  Emllv  H.  Andrew,  Montana 10.00 

Antonio  and  Lawrence,  Hartford,  Conn .CO 

Boston 1,000.00 

Mrs.  F.  A.Brooks 109'99 

Mrs.  .John  A.  Burnham loa99 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Cbapln •'■°0 

Children   of   the   Baptist  Church,  Jamaca 

Plain *•<•$ 

Willie  KRbcrt,  Marblehead 5.00 

Entertainment  at  Fauntleroy  Hall,  by  Ethel 

Howard  and  others .SS'52 

Miss  Faulkner .  600.00 

Friend,  S.  M.  F. J'99999 

Friend,  A.  B.  M ]'999?9 

From*  Friend °9999 

Mrs.  Charles  Fry 10?-99 

Misses  Gunn Ison „7'99 

Mrs.  Constantlne  F.  Hutchlns 20.00 

Kludergarten  School,  Miss  Carr's 3.00 

Kindergarten  at  Berkeley  Temple,  ten  chil- 
dren   •*" 

Kindergarten  at  Cambrldgeport 5.00 

King's  Daughters  of  the  Trinitarian  Congre- 
gational Church,  Concord 1  0.00 

Mrs.  B.J.Lang ,£9-99 

Edward  Motley 109-99 

Mrs.  M.  Abbie  Newell »"lll» 

E'lwardD.  Peters 26.00 

Mrs.W.  I).  Pulnney,  Brookline. .  «.00 

Primary  class,  Day  Street  Church „„H6. 

Proceeds  of  doll  show 277.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  Feb.  22,by  pupils 

Of  Perkins  Institution l"'-9r' 

Henry  Saltonstall 1CKJ0S?> 

George  Sampson rxi 

H.  E.  Shaw ..................  5.00 

Sunday-school  class  in  Eliot  Church,  Rox- 

Sunday-schooi "class   In  immanucl  Church, 

Koxbury ■  • •  ■  ■  — fit'"" 

Sunday-school  class  In   Cong.  Church,  Con- 
cord. N.  11... n-01 

Mrs.  N.Thayer ■ 1'°?l>99 

Through  Llndanna  Maxfleld ,l1-i™ 

Colonel  W.  A.  Tower J99'99 

Mrs.  George  P.  Upham ?99/99 

George  W.  Wales 10a99 

D 1   IVnlali                                                  . . 2. 00 


3.86 
5.00 


Fred  Walsh. 
L.  H.  W 


50.00 


89,030.37 
ENDOWMENT    PUSB. 
A  clase  of  voung  ladles  In  the  Union  Church 

of  East.  Bralntroe ^?/99 

A  friend,  Beacon  street. .. . . . ....... 60.00 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  addi- 
tional    80.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Atkinson 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Bavlles ..._.,,... 


,-..00 


Mrs.  E.M.Bowen 20.00 

Miss  A.P.  Cary 100.00 

Cash ,;jsiv\ r,0° 

Children  of  Barnard  Memorial  Chapel 4.31 

Mrs.  .lames  Freeman  Clarice 5.00 

Eleven  children  from  West  Newton 125.G8 

Mjs.  E.  E.  V.  Field 10.00 

From  afrlend 100.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson 50.00 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Kimball 100.00 

Kindergarten  at  Hyde  Park %  3.00 

Kindergarten  at  Newton  Lower  Falls 3.5!) 

Ladles  of  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  L.  B.  Haven..  01.00 

Mrs.W.  Caleb  Loring 50.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman 10.00 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Marsh 50.00 

Mrs.  Leopold  Morse 100.00 

George  B.  Neal 20.00 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Oliver 100.00 

Mrs.Edward  P.Parker 100.00 

Mrs.  John  Parkinson 25.00 

Part  proceeds  of  entertainment  given  at 

Beaconsfield  Terraces 

Proceeds  of  entertainment  at  the  Norfolk 

House 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  In  Aehmont  by  three 

little  girls 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  William  Swan  and  Gor- 
don Rankle 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  In  Dorchester  by  five 

little  girls 

E.  P.   S 

Sunday-school  class,  Mrs.  A.  B.  L.  French's, 
Sunday-school  class  In  Kirk  Street  Church, 

Lowell 

Sunday-school  class  of   eight  girls  In  Union 

Church,  Weymouth 

The  Ministering  Ten  of  King's  Daughters 

In  Cambridge 

The   Mrs. Fund 80,000.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.   Thorndlke 100.00 

Miss  Caroline  C.  Vose 5.00 

Rev.  A.  F.  AVashburn 20.00 

Miss  Susan  Weld 100.00 

C.J.White 25.00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Whitney t.,  25.00 

Miss  C.  Wood 5-00 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner 

treasurer 01,120.50 

Miss  H.  Louise  Brown 6.00 

Children  of  Miss  Sampson's  private  school. .  6.00 

L.  W.  D.  and  M.  M.  D 60.00 

Miss  G.  Lowell 10.00 

Miss  Lucy  Lowell 10.00 

William  Montgomery  15.00 

Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndlke 10.00 

Miss  M.A.Wales 25.00 

Mrs.  J.  Sullivan  Warren 20.00 

Miss  Mary  Whitehead 10.00 

S.  H.  Whitwell 25.00 

Miss  S.L. Whitwell 25.00 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  street,  Room  840. 


137.00 
35.00 

113.00 

10.12 

50.00 

50.00 

5.00 

4.29 

10.00 

20.00 


THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER. 
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THE  GARDEN  FOR  HUMAN 
PLANTLETS. 

That  is  Helen  Keller's  expressive  name 
for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  in 
which  she  is  so  deeply  interested.  The  fifth 
annual  report  of  that  institution  has  recently 
been  issued.  It  is  full  of  promise  and  of 
records  of  rich  results ;  but  nothing  is  so 
deeply  touching  as  a  bit  of  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  this  wonderful  girl,  as  told  in  the 
many  letters  from  her  pen  which  are  here 
reproduced.  He  must  be  callous  of  soul  who 
can  read  them  without  feeling  his  heart  grow 
warm  with  the  best  emotions  of  love,  sym- 
pathy, and  generosity.  If  it  were  possible 
for  Helen  Keller  to  read  all  that  the  world 
says  of  her,  she  might  be  a  spoiled  girl ;  but 
the  very  deprivations  that  shut  her  up  in  a 
little  kingdom  of  her  own  shield  her  from 
temptations  to  vanity.  Those  who  are 
charged  with  her  education  are  extremely 
wise  in  this  respect.  They  encourage  her 
in  everything  that  is  good  and  noble,  and 
she  responds  as  a  flower  to  the  sun ;  but  no 
flattery  reaches  the  silent  inner  temple. 
That  little  "Tommy,"  the  youngest  of  the 
four  deaf  and  blind  children  at  the  kinder- 
garten, is  a  member  of  that  happy  family  is 
owing  more  to  the  influence  of  this  girl 
than  to  any  one  else.  She  has  lived  up  to 
her  own  belief, — "I  think  we  ought  to  love 
those  who  are  weak  and  helpless  even  more 
tenderly  than  we  do  others  who  are  strong 
and  beautiful." 

Again,  she  says,  "I  think  loving  and  car- 
ing for  the  happiness  of  little  blind  children 
is  a  love  work";  and  in  every  way  she 
strives  to  interest  her  friends,  not  only  in 
special   efforts   for    little    Tommy,    but    for 


the  entire  kindergarten.     If  one-  little  girl,  | 
bereft  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  is 
such  a  power  for  good,  how  great  the  possi- 
bility of  help  that  better  endowed   mortals 
might  render !    Since  May,   1887,  when  the  i 
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kindergarten  was  opened,  sixty-five  sightless 
children  have  shared  its  advantages.  Of 
these,  thirty-six  are  still  there.  Valuable  as 
a  good  kindergarten  training  is  for  any 
child,  it  is  of  tenfold  value  to  blind  children, 
because  the  sense  of  touch,  on  which  they 
are  so  dependent,  is  there  developed  as  it 
cannot  be  later  in  life.  Miss  Bennett,  who 
has  taught  for  sixteen  years  at  the  parent 
institution  in  South  Boston,  says  of  the 
children  who  come  there  from  the  kinder- 
garten that  they  come  "with  the  sense  of 
touch  ready  for  service,  the  ear  trained  to 
recognize  the  sounds  of  letters,  a  familiarity 
with  the  correct  use  of  simple  language,  and 
a  certain  power  of  attention.  Thus  prepared 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour,  a  happy 
and  successful  lesson  follows." 

The  value  of  this  early  education  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  the  parents  of  sight- 
less children.  The  building  is  full,  and 
more  than  full.     Mr.  Anagnos  says : — 

"The  demand  for  more  room  is  pressing; 
the  need  of  a  new  building  is  urgent.  A 
whole  year  has  already  been  lost  to  the  lives 
of  a  large  number  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
who  have  been  praying  for  protection  and 
intellectual  light.  ...  I  am  forced  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  appeal  to  all  benevolent 
persons  of  our  community,  and  beg  them  to 
contribute  liberally.  ...  My  plea  is  not 
confined  to  one  class  of  people.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  of  you,  good  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton ;  to  you,  generous  men  and  women  of 
New  England  ;  to  you,  tender-hearted  friends 
of  the  little  blind  children  everywhere. 
What  shall  your  answer  be?" 

When  wise  people  have  money  to  invest, 
they  want  to  make  sure  that  they  choose 
wisely.  Here  is  an  institution  that  has 
proved  its  own  worth.  It  is  an  undoubted 
success.  The  results  accomplished  surpass 
the  most  sanguine  hopes.  It  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  Twenty- three  thousand  dol- 
lars more  will  enable  the  directors  to  at  once 
build  another  house  for  the  steady  stream  of 
applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Meantime,  while  they  are  waiting, 
these  little  children  are  living  in  darkness 
and  misery.  Does  it  not  seem  sad  that  only 
the  lack  of  money  should  consign  them  to 
this  dreary  life,  when  they  might  be  brought 
at  once  into  the  sunshine  and  brightness  of 
this  garden  for  human  plantlets?  For  the 
entire  building  $55,000  was  needed.  Of  this 
amount,  $32,000  have  been  contributed. 
Cannot  the  remainder  come  at  once,  this 
shall  be  the  last  winter  of  discontent  for  the 
little  ones  who  are  knocking  at  the  door? 
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For  The  Household. 
HELEN  A.  KELLER. 
At  the  Perkins  Institute,  which  is  the 
school  for   the  blind,  in  South  Boston, 
there  is  a  little  girl  about  twelve  years/ 
old,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  who  has  made\ 
such  progress  in  education  that  the  story 
Of  it  is  like  a  romance. 

Many  scholars  and  men  of  science  ar< 
watching  the  development  of  this  chile, 
whose  picture   is  upon  this  page,  wij 
profound   interest.     Like    Laura  Brie'/ 
man  she  has  emerged  from  the  glooni, 
an  isolated  life  into  the  light  of  kno-. 
edge  and  the  joy  of  human  fellowship^! 
And  this  has  been  due  to  the  faithi  A 
instruction  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivai  I 
who  is  herself  a  graduate  of  the  schoo^ 
and   whose   life   has   been  one  of 
endeavor  and  grand  achievement. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  in  one  of  his  reports, 
says  "that  Helen's  rescue  from  an  abys^ 
of  darkness  and  stillness  is  the  crown  a 
her  teacher's  work.  She  undertook  tli, 
task  with  diffidence  in  1887,  and  accom- 
plished it  alone,  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously. 

She  had  carefully  studied  Dr.  Howe  s 
methods  with  Laura  Bridgman  and 
imbibed  his  spirit,  and  her  course  was 
clearly  indicated  by  his  great  success. 

Helen  Kellar  was  born  in  1880,  at  Tus- 
combia,  Alabama,  and  is  the  eldest  child 
of  Major  Arthur  Keller,  an  editor  who 
was  formerly  a  paymaster  in  the  confed- 
erate army  and  held  the  office  of  U.  S. 
marshal  under  President  Cleveland. 

Helen  was  born  with  all  her  faculties, 
but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  upon 
recovery  from  a  serious  illness,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  become  totally  blind 

and  deaf. 

When  Miss  Sullivan  entered  upon  her 
work  the  child  was  six  years  old,  and 
impressed  her  teacher  at  once  with  her 
remarkable  aptitude.  The  great  diffi- 
culty of  teaching  a  blind  and  deaf  mute 
to  understand  that  every  object  has  a 
name  which  can  be  expressed  by  an  arbi- 
trary sign  was,  in  Helen's  case,  overcome 
in  a  wonderfully  short  time.  | 

In  less  than  a  week  she  had  mastered 
the  first  step,  which,  with  other  pupils, 
had  been  invariably  slow  and  uncertain. 
It  was  nearly  three  months  before  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  brightest  and  quickest  of 
them  all,  caught  the  idea. 

Miss  Sullivan,  in  speaking  of  the 
method  she  has  employed  to  teach  her, 

says: 

"I  would  first  let  her  examine  the 
object  carefully,  and  then  give  her  its 
name  with  her  ringers. 

"She  had  a  beautiful  doll  which  I  had 
chosen  for  the  first  lesson.  As  she  sat 
quietly  holding  it,  I  took  her  hand  andj 
passed  it  over  the  doll,  and  then  made  j 
the  letters,  d-o-1-1,  slowly  with  the  finger 
alphabet,  she  holding  my  hand  and  feel- 
ing the  motions  of  my  fingers. 

"I  began  to  make  the  letters  a  second  j 
time.  She  immediately  dropped  the  doll  j 
and  followed  the  motions  of  my  fingers  I 
with  one  band  while  she  repeated  the 
letters  with  the  other.  She  next  tried  to 
spell  the  word  without  assistance,  but 
did  not  give  the  double  '1,'  so  I  spelled 
the  word  for  her  once  more,  laying  stress 
on  the  repeated  letter,  and  then  she 
sctly." 


After  a  time  pfTnTied  woras  were~~given 
her,  and  she  would  sit  for  hours  feeling 
the  different  words  in  her  book.  When 
she  touched  one  with  which  she  was 
familiar,  a  peculiarly  sweet  expression 
would  light  up  her  face,  her  countenance 
growing  more  sweet  and  earnest  every 
day. 

While  she  was  learning  to  write,  her 
pencil  moved  along  in  the  same  tracks  of 
the  grooved  paper,  and  never  for  a 
moment  would  she  express  the  least  im- 
patience or  sign  of  fatigue. 

It  was  only  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  her  first  lessons  in  chirography 
that  she  wrote,  without  assistance,  a 
correctly  spelled  and  legible  letter  to  one 
of  her  cousins. 

The  letter  published  on  this  page  is  a 
fac-simile  of  one  written  to  the  editor  of 
The  Household. 

Helen  received  her  first  lesson  in  speech 
about  two  years  ago,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  acquired  all  the  elements  of  speech, 
and  combined  them  easily  and  naturally. 


compositions  and  letters  are  strongly 
tinged  with  fancy,  and  the  spirit  of 
poetry  breathes  through  them  all. 

Helen's  moral  qualities  are  as  remark- 
able for  their  excellence  as  are  those  of 
her  intellect.  She  is  ignorant  of  wicked- 
ness in  any  form,  and  is  always  the  same 
bright,  happy,  lovable  child,  with  a 
sympathy  so  broad  and  deep  that  it  opens 
her  heart  to  the  noblest  inspirations  and 
teaches  her  to  love  every  living  creature. 

Her  sense  of  touch  seems  to  have  in- 
creased with  her  knowledge,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  what  a  degree  of  acuteness 
and  delicacy  it  has  attained.  Her  whole 
body  is  a  finely  organized  medium  for 
bringing  her  into  closer  relations  with 
those  about  her. 

She  recognizes  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances the  instant  she  touches  them  or 
their  clothing;  more  than  that,  she  can 
perceive  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
around  her.  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
one  with  whom  she  is  conversing  to  be 
happy  or  sad,  and  withhold  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  from  this  child. 
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[An  exact  fac-simile  of  letter  written  by  Helen  A.  Keller  to  the  editor  of  The  Household.] 
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The  possession  of  this  new  power,  and 
the  consciousness  that  she  is  no  longer 
dumb,  has  given  the  child  great  happi- 
ness. 

She  takes  delight  in  reading  to  herself, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  her  face 
change  as  she  goes  on.  The  heroes  and 
heroines  are  to  her  real  boys  and  girls,  in 
whom  she  takes  a  warm  interest. 
'  she  seems  to  prefer  stories  in  which 
(agination  plays  a  part,  and  her  own 


Surrounded,  as  she  always  is,  by  dark- 
ness and  stillness,  she  has  been  forced  to 
depend  largely  upon  this  sense  of  touch 
as  a  means  of   ascertaining   the  mental 
conditions  of  those  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact.     She  has  learned   to  connect 
certain    movements    of    the    body   with 
anger,  others  with  joy,  still  others  with 
sorrow:  and  so  expert  has  she  become 
i  in  interpreting  this  unconscious  language 
I  of  the  emotions  that  she  is  often  able  to 
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DR.    SAMUEL    HOWE, 

FOl'NDEK    OF    THE    SYSTEM    FOR    EDUCATING     THE    BLIND,   DEAF    AND    DUMB. 
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WHEN  Laura  Bridgman,  the  first 
blind  mute  to  be  brought  into  pub- 
lic notice,  was  taught  to  read  the  raised 
letters  of  the  blind  and  communicate  her 
thoughts  to  others  by  means  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet,  the  world  marveled. 
It  seemed  almost  a  miracle  that  Dr. 
Howe  had  performed,  the  bringing  of  that 
unfortunate  in  touch  with  the  outer  world 
from  which  she  seemed  so  strangely  iso- 
lated. It  was  the  opening  of  a  new  realm 
of  possibilities  to  those  who  had  been  so 
helpless  and  so  outside  the  pale  of  human 
endeavor. 

But  a  few  short  years  have  proved  that 
what  was  done  for  Laura  Bridgman  was 
but  the  opening  of  a  door  for  others  like 
her.  The  alphabet  of  possibilities  which 
was  taught  by   Dr.    Howe,   who   so    nobly 


devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  little  blind 
children,  has  been  carried  forward  to  a 
fully  recognized  science  by  his  successor 
at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Anagnos. 

It  once  seemed  that  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman  was  an  isolated  one  ;  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  another  human  be- 
ing bereft  of  so  much — of  sight,  hearing 
and  speech.  But  the  development  of  the 
work  of  Perkins  Institution  has  unearthed 
other  cases,  and  to-day  there  are  in  that 
school  four  bright,  active  children  who  are 
deprived  of  those  senses  which  seem  most 
necessary  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
mortals.  Four  children  are  at  present  un- 
der its  fostering  care,  who  can  neither  see 
nor  hear.  Thank  heaven  we  need  no 
longer  add,  nor  speak. 
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For  science  has  advanced  so  much  be- 
yond Laura  Bridgman's  day,  that  these 
children  need  not  stop  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  although  as  yet  they  must 
begin  with  that.  They  are  actually  taught 
to  use  their  vocal  organs  and  to  speak. 

This  last  seems,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
achievement  ;  what  the  end  will  be — for 
that  the  art  of  teaching  mutes  and  blind 
people  is  yet  in  its  infancy  no  one  doubts 
— cannot  be  prophesied. 

The  wonderful  progress  made  by  Helen 
Keller,  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  all  of  them  robbed  by 
illness  in  their  infancy  of  sight,  hearing 
and  speech,  is  attracting  attention  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  These  children, 
happy  in   spite   of    deprivation,   and    con- 


looked  as  if  she  must  sit  in  darkness  all 
her  days,  with  only  the  most  primitive 
means  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world.  Then  her  parents  heard  of  the 
South  Boston  school  and  Mr.  Anagnos' 
work,  and  wrote  him.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  director,  whose  only  aim  in 
life  is  to  bring  the  blind  up  from  darkness 
into  light,  became  immediately  interested 
in  Helen's  case.  An  interview  was  ar- 
ranged and  a  teacher  employed  for  her  at 
once. 

At  first  she  was  taught  at  home,  but  af- 
terward it  seemed  advisable  to  educate 
her  at  the  school,  where  she  would  come 
in  contact  with  children  of  her  own  age, 
and  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  director  himself. 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE    BLIND,    JAMAICA    PLAIN,    MASS. 


stantly  giving  proof  that  life  need  be  for 
no  one  barren  of  happiness  nor  unfruitful 
in  endeavor,  little  dream  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  of  which  they  are  the  un- 
conscious centres. 

Take  the  case  of  Helen  Keller  for  in- 
stance, who  was  the  first  of  these  unfor- 
tunates discovered  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  Her 
progress  for  three  years  past  has  been  sim- 
ply wonderful.  She  is  an  Alabama  child,  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  brain  of  wonder- 
ful alertness,  and  a  memory  and  intuitive 
faculties  that  are  nothing  short  of  marvel- 
ous.    And  yet,  four  or    five  years  ago,  it 


During  the  first  year  her  progress  was 
remarkable,  and  each  succeeding  year  she 
gains  perceptibly  over  her  former  record. 
Remember  that  her  mind  at  the  outset  wr 
absolutely  destitute  of  words,  althoug 
ideas,  in  the  form  of  sensations  perhaps, 
must  have  existed  in  so  active  a  brain  as 
hers.  In  the  first  year  she  was  taught  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  "  hearing  "  her 
teacher  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  the 
teacher's  fingers  making  the  alphabet  on 
Helen's  wrist.  She  also  acquired  several 
hundred  words  and  their  meanings  during 
that  time. 
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After  that  it  was  easier  to  teach  her  a 
wider  vocabulary,  and  to  read  the  blind 
alphabet,  which  she  now  does  with  great 
proficiency. 

It  is  only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that 
the  experiment  of  teaching  her  to  articu- 
late was  first  tried.  She  was  sent  daily  to 
the  famous  Horace  Mann  School  for  deaf 
mutes,  and  taught  scientifically.  With  her 
lightning-like  quickness  of  perception  she 
seeirred  to  know  at  once  what  she  was  ex- 
pected to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  idea 
of  failure  never  enters  into  this  ambitious 
girl's  head.  If  she  wants  to  do  anything 
she  knows  no  reason  why  she  cannot  ;  her 
faith  in  her  own  powers  is  simply  sublime, 
and  would  be  a  vast  help  to  many  a  more 
fortunate  child.  She  began  to  learn  to 
speak  in  the  same  spirit  she  attempts 
everything  else.  Her  success  has  been 
remarkable  and  she  is  now  able  to  carry 
on  a  long  conversation.  Her  tones,  while 
pleasant,  are  somewhat  monotonous  and 
guttural,  as  she  can  never  hear  the  sound 
of  any  human  voice.  But  her  manner  is 
so  bright  and  interesting,  and  the  wonder 
is  so  great  that  she  talks  at  all,  that  one 
soon  forgets  any  peculiarity   of  her  voice. 

Laying  her  hand,  with  its  slim,  delicate 
fingers  on  the  lips  of  the  person  with 
whom  she  is  talking,  she  understands  all 
that  is  said,  and  replies  intelligently. 

Not  long  ago  a  lady  called  on  her  at 
South  Boston.     When   Helen   entered   the 


When  the  visitor  rose  to  go   she 


room  she  instantly  recognized  the  lady  and 
inquired  after  her  little  daughters,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  three  years.  After- 
ward she  left  the  room  and  went  to  her 
studies 
met  Helen  in  the  hal 

"  Ah,"  said  Helen,  "  it  is  you  again. 
What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"  Talking  about  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Something  very  bad,  I  presume," 
laughed  Helen. 

"  Just  as  bad  as  you  deserve,"  the  lady 
answered. 

"  Why,  bless  my  boots  !  "  exclaimed 
Helen,  "as  Louis  says  in  Little  Women  ; 
how  do  you  know  what  I  deserve?" 

Notice  that  this  conversation  was  carried 
on  by  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  of 
eleven  years,  and  it  is  not  insignificant. 
Notice,  too,  that  she  reads  stories,  and  re- 
members them.  She  is  an  omnivorous 
reader,  indeed,  of  the  best  books. 

Helen's  latest  move  is  to  learn  to  play 
the  piano.  She  has  always  been  fond  of 
music,  and  enjoys  nothing  better  than 
piano,  organ  or  orchestral.  For  although 
she  hears  absolutely  nothing  as  we  under- 
stand the  word  hearing,  she  feels  the  vibra- 
tions in  the  air,  and  through  her  feet  from 
the  floor.  Her  sensibilities  are  exquisite. 
Both  she  and  Edith  Thomas  can  tell  immed- 
iately if  a  piano  is  being  played  in  the  room. 

Among  the  first  things  that  seemed  re- 
markable  about   her,  when    a  teacher  was 
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sent  to  her,  was  the  fact  that  she  enjoyed 
going  to  church,  to  "hear  the  organ,"  and 
would  sit  quiet  and  immovable  while  it  was 
being  played. 

She  began  piano  lessons  last  March,  by 
taking  a  half  hour  lesson.  During  that 
time  she  learned  the  names  and  position 
of  the  white  keys,  telling  them  aloud  ;  in 
the  same  lesson  she  learned  the  position  of 
the  hands,  which  she  has  never  forgotten. 
What  a  blessed  boon  to  music-teachers  if 
ordinary  pupils  could  or  would  remember 
one  half  as  well  ! 

The  next  time  she  learned  the  whole 
notes  and  rythm  learning  first  to  beat 
time  on  a  desk  and  then  on  the  piano.  The 
next  two  lessons  were  devoted  to  the 
metronome  and  Helen  was  delighted  to 
feel  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  by 
placing  her  thumb  and  finger  where  she 
could  touch  it  very  lightly.  At  the  fifth 
lesson  she  could  tell  at  once  if  her  teacher 
kept  bad  time  or  played  unevenly,  which 
she  did  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  child. 
Since  then  she  has  made  remarkable 
progress,  and  now  plays  exercises  of 
moderate  difficulty  in  perfect  time  and 
with  attention  to  every  detail  as  regards 
position  and  expression. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
school  at  Boston  last  summer,  she  almost 
electrified  the  audience  by  her  intelligent 
address  which  was  given  through  her 
teacher,  Helen  speaking  rapidly  with  her 
fingers  and  her  teacher  interpreting  it  to 
the  audience.  Although  she  can  speak 
well  enough  for  ordinary  conversation,  her 
voice  is  not  yet  equal  to  filling  a  large  hall. 
The  following  is  a  stenographic  report  of 
her  speech  at  Tremont  Temple  : 

"  Italy  is  a  country  rich  in  beauty  ;  beautiful  blue 
skies,  lovely  scenery  ;  rich,  too,  in  works  of  art — 
grand  cathedrals,  beautiful  paintings  and  statuary  ; 
rich,  too,  in  poetry  and  music.  O  Italy  !  lovely 
Italy  !  land  of  song  and  of  flowers  !  How  happy  I 
shall  be  when  I  am  old  enough  to  visit  her  great 
cities,  for  books  and  friends'  descriptions  have  made 
them  dear  to  me.  I  shall  go  to  Rome  first  and  touch 
the  many  ruins  which  tell  of  the  power  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Rome  2,000  years  ago.  I  fear  I  shall  be 
very  sad  when  I  touch  the  ruins  of  the  Pantheon 
and  the  Coliseum,  but  I  shall  try  to  forget  that  I  am 
living  hundreds  of  years  after  the  glories  of  Rome 
have  vanished.  I  shall  try  to  imagine  that  the  great 
generals  are  passing  under  the  triumphal  arches 
just  as  they  did  long  ago,  when  Rome  was  the  '  mis- 
tress of  the  world.' 

"  There  is  something  in  Rome  which  is  not  in  ruins 
that  will  interest  me  greatly.  It  is  the  wonderful, 
beautiful  Basilica.  I  am  sure  that  when  I  stand  in 
St.  Peter's  I  shall  feel  its  beauty  and  majesty,  as  I 
feel    the    grandeur   of    mountains  when    I  am   near 


them.  The  many  palaces  in  Rome  will  also  interest 
me  The  Vatican  is  the  most  splendid  of  all.  It  is 
filled  with  rare  works  of  art,  which  have  been  col- 
lected and  preserved  by  the  different  Popes. 

"  I  wonder  what  Romulus  would  think  if  he  knew 
that  four  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  ancient  city 
was  built  are  now  almost  deserted  ;  and  how  very 
strange  it  would  seem  to  him  to  find  Rome  the  peace- 
ful capital  of  a  united  Italy. 

"  After  Rome,  I  shall  visit  Florence.  Florence  is 
another  of  Italy's  famous  cities.  It  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Arno,  in  a  lovely  valley  surrounded 
by  mountains.  No  city  in  the  world  has  so  many 
beautiful  art  treasures  as  Florence,  and  many  of  the 
world's  greatest  painters,  sculptors  and  architects 
were  her  children.  Opposite  the  Duomo,  the  largest 
and  finest  church  in  Florence,  stands  the  Baptistery, 
with  its  beautiful  bronze  doors.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  mere  doors  can  be  so  splendid  as  my 
friends  tell  me  those  of  the  Baptistery  are. 

"  From  Florence  I  shall  go  to  Venice.  I  like  to 
think  that  Venice  is  a  beautiful  ship  at  anchor — for- 
ever rocked  and  kissed  by  the  gentle  waves  of  the 
blue  Adriatic.  Venice  is  built  on  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  formed  by  canals,  and  connected  by  bridges. 
It  is  avery  quiet  city,  for  there  are  no  horses  there 
except  the  wonderful  bronze  horses  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  San  Marco.  The  gondolas  glide  lightly 
and  gracefully  along  the  canals,  flitting  under  the 
great  bridges  like  silent  birds. 

"  But  we  must  leave  Venice,  lovely  child  of  the 
sea,  and  hasten  on  to  Naples.  Naples  is  the  most 
extensive  city  in  Italy.  It  is  situated  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  its  own  glorious  bay.  My  friends  have 
told  me  how  beautiful  the  scenery  around  Naples  is, 
and  I  can  easily  imagine  that  it  is  a  charming  place, 
with  its  lovely  villas  perched  upon  the  mountain 
sides,  its  woods,  its  terraced  gardens,  its  towers  and 
castles.  And  just  outside  the  city  Vesuvius,  king  of 
volcanoes,  lifts  his  gigantic  head,  and  at  his  feet  lies 
the  ancient  city  of  Herculaneum,  buried  beneath  the 
cinders  and  lava  which  rushed,  like  a  mighty  river, 
from  the  mouth  of  angry  Vesuvius  ;  and  twelve 
miles  distant  sleeps  her  sister,  Pompeii,  who  was 
overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the  same  way. 

"In  the  museum  at  Naples  there  are  many  vases, 
bronzes  and  paintings  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  these  cilies.  The  king's  summer  palace 
is  situated  on  the  very  summit  of  a  hill  that  over- 
looks Naples.  The  Prince  of  Naples  is  named  for  his  - 
noble  grandfather,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  he  will  one 
day  be  king  of  this  beautiful  land.  Is  it  not  a  won- 
derful inheritance?" 

Edith  Thomas  was  the  next  unfortunate 
to  be  discovered  after  Helen  Keller.  She 
made  her  appearance  at  the  school  very 
soon  after  Helen  first  came  into  publ.c 
notice,  and  while  her  progress  has  not  been 
so  remarkable  as  Helen's,  it  has  been 
steady  and  substantial.  While  Helen  has  a 
peculiarly  light  and  joyous  nature,  Edith 
is  more  quiet  and  retiring.  But  she  is 
coming  rapidly  forward  intellectually  and 
will  make  an  intelligent  and  well  educated 
woman.  She  is  especially  skillful  with  her 
hands,  and  astonishes  everybody  by  her 
progress  in  Sloijd,  which  she  takes  up  with 
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marvelous  quickness.  She  is  a  good 
reader,  and  a  child  of  originality  and 
promise.  She  is  ten  years  old,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  Helen  Keller  is  nothing 
short  of  a  prodigy,  would  be  considered 
an  astonishing  example  of  what  may  be 
done  in  teaching  the  blind  and  deaf  mute. 
Willie  Robin  was  the  third  in  this  quar- 
tette of  unfortunates.  She — for  Willie  is 
a  girl,  despite  her  name — is  six   years  old 


fully,  catching  the  step  readily  from  her 
teachers.  The  child  is  grace  itself  and 
very  beautiful  to  look  at,  except  for  the 
sightless,  pitiful  eyes.  She  is  very  white 
and  spirituelle,  with  regular  features  and 
an  abundance  of  fair  hair  and  she  closely 
resembles  pictures  one  has  seen  of  child 
angels.  While  Helen  is  a  very  fine  look- 
ing girl,  Willie  Robin  is  far  the  handsomest 
child  of  the  four. 


HELEN    KELLER.       WILLIE    ROBIN.       EDITH    THOM-AS.       TOMMY    STRINCER. 


and  came  from  Texas.  She  has  been  in 
the  school  but  a  few  months.  She  is  al- 
ready articulating  and  will  talk  well  ere 
long.  She  has  a  most  musical  voice  and 
says  "  Mamma  "  in  a  perfectly  fascinating 
way.  Her  laugh  is  pleasant  and  frequent 
and  full  of  inflections.  Could  she  but  hear, 
one  feels  that  she  would  sing  exquisitely. 
She  is  a  perfect  mimic  and  dances   beauti- 


The  last  and  youngest  of  the  quartette 
is  Tommy  Stringer.  His  case  is  the  most 
pathetic  of  all.  The  other  three  had 
homes  and  parents  and  loving  care.  -But 
Tommy,  poor  boy,  was  a  waif,  tossed  out 
into  the  world  with  no  one  to  care  for  him. 
His  mother  died  in  a  Pittsburg  hospital 
and  left  him  to  the^  nurses,  who  were  kind 
to  him,  but,  of  course,  could  do  nothing  to 
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teach  him.  He  had  a  father,  but  he  married 
again,  and  neither  he  nor  the  step-mother 
wanted  the  unfortunate  baby — for  Tommy 
is  but  four  years  old. 

At  this  juncture,  Helen  Keller  heard  of 
him,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  send  him  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  blind.  Money  was 
needed,  for  it  costs  seven  hundred  dollars 
and  over,  a  year,  to  clothe,  feed  and  edu- 
cate him,  as  each  of  these  mutes  must  have 
a  separate  teacher  all  to  itself.  How  was 
this  money  to  be  raised  ?  " 

Helen  felt  that  a  way  must  be  opened, 
and  it  was.  A  favorite  dog  of  hers  died 
and  she  felt  very  badly  over  his  death. 
Some  gentlemen,  hearing  of  this,  made  up 
a  purse  to  get  her  a  much  finer  dog.     Then 


He  had  not  been  taught  anything,  and  had 
no  signs,  even,  by  which  he  could  let  his 
wants  be  known.  It  seemed  a  hopeless 
task  to  undertake  to  train  him. 

He  was  younger  than  any  child  ever  ad- 
mitted to  the  Kindergarten,  and  as  he  had 
had  no  mother  and  no  children  to  play 
with,  it  was  difficult  to  teach  him  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  most  common  knowledge. 

The  first  thing  was  to  dress  him  properly 
and  teach  him  to  keep  his  clothes  on. 
Then  he  was  taught  to  feed  himself,  and 
he  now  uses  both  fork  and  spoon  with  ease 
and  neatness.  He  is  affectionate  and 
quiet,  although  full  of  merriment.  It  was 
a  very  funny  sight,  at  the  last  summer's 
commencement  exercises,  to  see  him  per- 
sistently devote  himself  to  Bishop   Phillips 
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Helen  wrote  them  that  instead  of  a  dog 
she  preferred  to  take  the  money  to  educate 
little  Tommy  Stringer.  Not  only  did  the 
gentlemen  respond  generously  to  this  letter, 
but  they  published  it  in  full.  This  brought 
other  contributions  and  after  repeated  and 
earnest  effort  on  Helen's  part,  money 
enough  was  raised  to  bring  Tommy  on 
from  Pittsburg  and  start  him  in  school. 

When  Tommy  came  in  April  last  he  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  only  an  over- 
grown baby.  He  was  dressed  and  treated 
like  one,  although  he  was  four  years   old, 


Brooks.  The  celebrated  divine  sat  on  the 
platform — for  he  is  a  strong  friend  to 
Perkins  Institution.  It  so  happened  that 
Tommy  Stringer  and  his  teacher  sat  in  the 
same  row  of  seats,  and  Tommy  found  out 
in  some  way  that  Dr.  Brooks  was  sitting 
near  him.  The  famous  divine  had  before 
this  shown  deep  interest  in  Tommy,  and 
the  little  fellow  could  not  forget  it.  He 
climbed  into  his  lap  and  passed  his  hands 
continually  over  his  face,  now  and  then  be- 
coming very  demonstrative  in  his  affection. 
Somebody    lent    him   a   cane,  and   this  he 
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swung  about  recklessly  over  the  heads  of 
several  of  Boston's  most  celebrated 
preachers  and  professors,  and  when  Bishop 
Brooks  moved  to  the  further  end  of  the 
row  of  seats  to  get  rid  of  Tommy,  Tommy 
moved  too,  to  be  near  the  Bishop.  And 
finally  this  eminent  man  who  can  sway 
thousands  from  his  pulpit,  succumbed  to 
the  infant  and  held  him  quietly  in  his  arms 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  programme. 
Tommy  is  learning  the  sign  language, 
although  it  is  with  rather  slow  beginnings 
that  this  baby  can  learn  that  the  teacher 
means  anything  when  she  talks  on  his 
fingers  or  makes  him  form  letters  with  his. 
He  evidently  thought  at  first  that  this  was 


some  new  amusement  designed  for  his 
special  amusement.  He  is  beginning,  how- 
ever, to  realize  a  more  serious  intention  in 
the  game,  and  as  he  is  a  bright  child,  will 
soon  have  mastered  the  art  of  deaf  and 
dumb  speech. 

They  are  all  unfortunates,  these  poor 
children,  deprived  of  everything  that  to 
most  of  us  makes  life  worth  living.  But 
they  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having,  in 
these  modern  days,  a  way  opened  to  them 
out  of  mental  and  physical  darkness,  into 
intellectual  and  moral  light,  and  they  are 
among  the  happiest  children  in  the  world 
— these  fortunate  unfortunates. 

Helen  M.  Winsloiv. 
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ANTIC  I  PATION. 

SHE  sits  in  dreamy  silence  while  she  waits, 
A  silence  hushed  and  sacred  and  serene, 
Wistful  her  eyes,  ecstatic  all  her  mien, 
Waiting  the  opening  of  the  mystic  gates 
Of  life  unto  a  soul,  by  the  weird  fates 
Who  out  of  nothingness,  from  realms  unseen, 
Summon  a  soul  to  lofty  lot,  or  mean 
To  share  perforce  in  earth's  dread,  loves  and  hates. 
She  recks  not  of  the  future's  bale  or  bliss, 
She  dreams  of  baby  hands,  and  lips  and  eyes, 
Of  dimpled  feet,  all  of  herself  a  part, 
Of  the  deep  rapture  of  the  first  faint  kiss, 
( )f  hushing  on  her  breast  its  wailing  cries, 
Of  pressing  it  forever  to  her  heart. 

Hattie   Tyng  Grisrvold. 
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divine  one's  inmost  thoughts. 

When  any  one  begins  to  play  on  the 
piano,  organ  or  other  instrument,  she 
knows  it  instantly  from  the  vibrations  of 
the  floor.  When  walking  or  riding  with 
her  teacher  she  will  often  give  the  names 
of  the  people  they  meet  as  soon  as  their 
presence  is  recognized. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
I  had  the  pleasure,  a  short  time  ago,  of 
meeting  this  gifted  child.  As  we  entered 
the  room  Helen  was  seated  at  a  table, 
bending  over  a  slate,  engrossed  with  her 
first  lesson  in  drawing. 

For  an  instant  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
pity  stole  over  me  as  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  lonely  little  figure  bending  over 
something  that  she  could  not  see,  un- 
conscious of  the  eyes  that  were  watching 
her.  But  even  as  we  stepped  across  the 
threshold  her  head  was  raised,  and  she 
turned  her  face  towards  us. 

There  is  no  picture  that  she  has  ever 
had  taken  which  will  give  one  a  true  idea 
I  of   the  sweet,  lovely,  happy  expression 
I  of  her  features.     They  fairly  beamed  as 
Miss.  Sullivan  took  her  hand,  and  then, 
in  an   instant,    she   had    turned   to   Mr. 
Anagnos,    who   had   not  given   her  any 
intimation    that   he   was   standing  near 
her,  and    stretching    out   her  hand   for 
him   she   called    his    name.     It  seemed 
wonderful  to  me  that  she  could  know  he 
was  standing  there. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  her 
expression  vary  as  she  talked  and  showed 
us  the  drawing  she  had  just  completed. 

How  She  Came  to  Learn  of  God. 

"Where  did  I  come  from  and  where 
shall  I  go  when  I  die?"  were  questions 
asked  by  Helen  Keller  nearly  three  years 
ago. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Miss  Sullivan, 
her  teacher.  "Without  any  particular 
direction  being  given  to  her  mind,  it 
naturally  sought  for  the  cause  of  things. 
"Finally  she  one  day  demanded  a  name 
for  the  power,  the  existence  of  which 
she  had  already  conceived  in  her  own 
mind. 

"As  late  as  February,  1889,  no  one  had 
spoken  to  her  of  God.  At  that  time  a 
dear  relative,  who  was  also  an  earnest 
Christian,  tried  to  tell  her  about  God; 
but,  as  this  lady  was  not  able  to  clothe 
her  ideas  in  words  suited  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  child,  they  made  little 
impression  upon  Helen's  mind.  When  I 
subsequently  talked  with  her  she  said: 
'I  have  something  very  funny  to  tell 
you. 

"  'A.  says  God  made  me  and  every  one 
out  of  sand,  but  it  must  be  a  joke.  I  am 
made  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone,  am  I 
not?'  Here  she  examined  her  arm  with  I 
evident  satisfaction,  laughing  heartily  to 
herself. 

"After  a  moment  she  went  on:  'A.  says 
God  is  everywhere,  and  that  He  is  all 
love;  but  I  do  not  think  a  person  can  be 
made  out  of  love.  Love  is  only  some- 
thing in  our  hearts.  Then  A.  said 
another  very  comical  thing.  She  says 
He  (meaning  God)  is  my  dear  father.  It 
made  me  laugh  quite  hard,  for  I  know 
my  father  is  Arthur  Keller.' 

"She  had  met  with  the  expression 
Mother  Nature  in  the  course  of  her  read- 
ing, and  for  a  long  period  of  time  there- 
after she  was  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to 
Mother  Nature  whatever  she  felt  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  accomplish. 


She  would  say.  when  speaking  of  the 
I  growth  of  a  plant,  'Mother  Nature  sends 

the  sunshine  and  the  rain  to  make  the 
1  trees    and    the    grass    and    the   flowers 

grow.'   • 

"The  following  extract  from  my  journal 
shows  what  were  her  ideas  at  this  time:  - 
"Helen   seemed  a   little   serious  after 
supper,  and  Mrs.  H.  asked  her  of  what 
she  was  thinking.     'I  am  thinking  how 
very  busy  dear  Mother  Nature  is  in  the 
springtime,'  she  replied.       When  asked 
why  she  thought  so,  she  answered,  'Be- 
cause she  has  so  many  children  to  take  | 
care  of.     She  is  the  motherof  everything; 
the  flowers  and  trees  and  winds.' 

"  'How  does  Mother  Nature  take  care  \ 
of  the  flowers?'  was  the  next  question. 
'She  sends  the  sunshine  and  rain  to 
make  them  grow,'  Helen  replied;  and 
after  a  moment  she  added,  'I  think  the 
sunshine  is  nature's  warm  smile,  and  the 
rain-drops  are  her  tears.' 

"Later  she  said,  'I  do  not  know  if 
Mother  Nature  made  me.  I  think  my 
mother  got  me  from  heaven,  but  I  do 
not  know  where  that  place  is.  I  know 
that  daisies  and  pansies  come  from  seeds 
which  have  been  put  in  the  ground;  but 
children  do  not  grow  out  of  the  ground, 
I  am  sure.  I  have  never  seen  a  plant- 
child  !  But  I  cannot  imagine  who  made 
Mother  Nature,  can  you? 

'  T  love  the  beautiful  spring,  because 
the  budding  trees  and  the  blossoming 
flowers  and  the  tender  green  leaves  fill 
my  heart  with  joy.  I  must  go  now  to 
see  my  garden.  The  daisies  and  the 
pansies  will  think  I  have  forgotten 
them.' 

"After  May,  1890,  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  she  had  reached  a  point  where  it 
was  impossible  to  conceal  from  her  the 
religious  beliefs  held  by  those  with 
whom  she  was  constantly  coming  in  con- 
tact. She  almost  overwhelmed  me  with 
inquiries  which  were  the  natural  out- 
growth of  her  quickened  intelligence. 

"Early  in  May  she  wrote  on  her  tablet 
the  following  list  of  questions: 

"  'i  wish  to  write  about  things  1  do  not 
Understand.  Who  made  the  earth  and 
the  seas,  and  everything?  What  makes 
the  sun  hot?  Where  was  I  before  I 
came  to  mother?  1  know  that  plants 
grow  from  seeds  which  are  in  the  ground, 
but  I  am  sure  people  do  not  grow  that 
way.  I  never  saw  a  child-plant.  Little 
birds  and  chickens  come  out  of  eggs.  I 
have  seen  them.  What  was  the  egg 
before  if  was  an  egg?  Why  does  not  the 
earth  fall,  it,  is  so  very  large  and  heavy? 
Tell  me  something  that  Father  Nature 
does.  May  1  read  the  book  called  the 
Bible?  Please  tell  your  little  pupil 
many  things  when  you  have  much  time.'  " 
"Can  any  one  doubt,"  asks  Miss  Sulli- 
van, "after  reading  these  questions,  that 
the  child  who  was  capable  of  asking 
them  was  also  capable  of  understanding 
at  least  their  elementary  answers?" 

Upon  feeling  a  globe  in  a  window  one 
day  she  asked,  "Who  made  the  real 
world?"  Then  the  word  God  came  out. 
She  was  very  still  for  a  few  minutes,  evi- 
dently thinking  earnestly.  She  then 
asked,  "Who  made  God?"  Miss  Sullivan 
was  compelled  to  evade  her  question,  for 
she  could  not  explain  to  her  the  mystery 
of  a  self-existent  being. 

No  creed  or  dogma  has  been  taught 

Helen  Keller.  _         , ■—»«*- 

Miss  Sullivan  has  sought  aid  from 
Bishop  Brooks,  because  she  has  doubted 
her  own  ability  to  instruct  her  in  spirit- 
ual matters. „, 


In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks,  recently  pub- 
lished, Helen  writes: 

"Why  does  the  great  Father  in  heaven 
think  it  is  best  for  us  to  have  very  great 
sorrow  and  pain  sometimes?  I  am 
always  happy,  and  so  was  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy;  but  dear  little  Jakey's  life 
was  full  of  sadness,  and  God  did  not  put 
the  light  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  blind, 
and  his  father  was  not  gentle  and  loving. 

•'Do  you  think  Jakey  loved  his  Father 
in  heaven  more  because  his  other  father 
was  unkind  to  him? 

"How  did  God  tell  people  that  His 
home  was  in  heaven? 

"When  people  do  very  wrong,  and  hurt 
animals  and  treat  children  unkindly,  God 
is  grieved;  but  what  will  he  do  to  them 
to  teach  them  to  be  pitiful  and  loving? 

"Please  tell  me  something  that  you 
know  about  <toi1.  1  like  so  much  to  hear- 
about  my  loving  Father  who  is  so  good 
and  wise." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
reply  sent  by  Dr.  Brooks : 

"I  am  glad  to  know,  from  the  questions 
which  you  ask  me,  what  you  are  think- 
ing about.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help 
thinking  about  God  when  He  is  so  good 
to  us  all  the  time. 

"Let  me  tell  you  how  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  come  to  know  about  the  heavenly 
Father.  It  is  from  the  power  of  love 
which  is  in  our  own  hearts.  Love  is  at 
the  soul  of  everything.  Whatever  has 
not  the  power  of  loving  must  have  a  very 
dreary  life,  indeed. 

"We  like  to  think  that  the  sunshine  and 
the  winds  and  the  trees  are  able  to  love 
in  some  way  of  their  own,  for  it  would 
make  us  know  that  they  were  happy  if 
we  knew  that  they  could  love;  and  so 
God,  who  is  the  greatest  and  happiest  of 
all  being's,  is  the  most  loving,  too.  All 
the  he,  i    that  is  in  our  hearts  comes  from 

Him,  as  all  the  light  which  is  in  the 
flowers  coines  from  the  sun;  and  the 
more  we  love  the  more  near  we  are  to 
God  and  His  love.  .  .  . 

"And  so  love  is  everything;  and  if  any- 
body asks  you,  or  if  you  ask  yourself 
what  God  is,  answer,  'God  is  love!' 
That  is  the  beautiful  answer  which  the 
Bible  gives." 
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A    SALUTARY    LESSON. 


HELEN  M.  WINSLOW 


"  I  declare,  "  said  Claudia  Fiulayson,  as' 

ho.  diligently  darned  the  heel   of   a  much 

'  efrayed  stocking.    "  I  do  believe  that  we 

-e  the  worst  used  girls  that  ever  lived.  " 
''  "  So  do  I,  "  said  her  sister  Alice. 
1  "  And  I  too,"  chimed  in  her  cousin,  Maud 
n  -dMor. 
e  "  How  is  that?"  quietly  asked  Mrs.  Proc- 

"  Why,  don't  you  know,"  began  Claudia, 
le  spokesman  of  the  trio,  "  We  were 
il^rought  up  with  expectations— that  is  as 
j  uras  one  could  be  said  to  be  brought  up  at 
I:  fteen,  which  was  my  age  when  papa  lost 
|j  "lis  money.  We  were  educated  at  the  best 
'.chools." 

"Is  that  a  )>art  of  your  being  the   'worst 
1  used' girls?" 

•'Well,    no—  you    know    what    I  mean, 
lAunt,"  pouted  Claudia.    "We  wern't  edu- 
cated to  any  particular  end  but  that  of  so- 
jciety  girls,  which  is  not  an  education  to  be 
I  much  relied  upon   when   one   is   suddenly 
|  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  for  a  living. 
Then  papa  lost  every  cent  he  had,  and  died 
leaving  us  worse  than  penniless— for  there 
'are  those   debts   of  honor,"  and    Claudia 
J1>roke  down  completely  hiding  her  tears 
Bn  her  handkerchief. 

t  "  A  ud  then  we  had  to  go  to  work— hard  ,11  n- 
rineongenial  work,  because  we  were  not  tit- 
led for  anything  better," said  Alice,  taking 
up  the  strain.  "Claud  earns  eight  dollars  a 
week  and  I  seven.  We  have  our  board  to 
pay,  what  few  clothes  we  must  have  to  pay 
for,  and  wc  owe  small  debts  amounting  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  poor  pa- 
pa's account,"  and  here  Alice's  handker- 
chief was  applied  to  her  eyes, 

"And  your  money  -  ',  t)0,  mamma," 
chimed  in  Maud  again.  "And  lure  you 
are,  at  fifty-seven,  doing  fine  sewing  for  a 
living,  while  I  grub  along  in  schcol  trying 
to  fltrnyself  to  teach." 

"And  none  of  our  old  friends  will  speak 
to  us,"  began  Claudia  again. 

"And  everything  is  so  changed  and  hor- 
rid, I  don't  see  what  we  have  to  live  for," 
sighed  Alice. 

Mrs.  Proctor  folded  up  her  work  and  put 
it  in  the  little  covered  basket. 

"It   is   Saturday   afternoon,    she   began, 
•    rather    irrelevantly,    "I    want    you   a.l  to 
come    out  with  me.    Come,   no    excuses. 
I'm  going  to  treat  you  to  a  little  excursion 
which  I  have  had  in  mind  a  long  time." 


and  soon  they  were  riding  toward  the  open 
country  district,  beyond  the  limits  of  old 
Boston.  After  half  an  hour's  ride.they  got 
off  near  a  new,  handsome  brick  edifice, 
which  had  cut  across  the  lintel  in  large  let- 
ters the  word  "Kinder-garten.  " 

To    the  complete  surprise   of  the  girls, 
Mrs    Proctor  ushered  them  all  in  at  the  j 
wide-gateway. 

"Mamma,  what  on  earth?"  began  Maud. 

I  "I  graduated  from  the    kinder-garten   long 
i  ago." 

"Although  your  conduct  does  not  always 
show  it,"  ventured  Alice. 

But  the  hospitable  doors  swung  back  and 
the  party  were  ushered  through  a  wide  hall 
into  a  pleasant,  large  parloi  and  cordially 
greeted  by  the  pleasant  matron. 

"I  suppose  we  can  see  the  children  to- 
day?'' queried  Mrs.  Proctor. 

"Oh  yes.  You  know  the  way  about;  you 
can  take  the  young  ladies  through  the 
house  if  you  like,"  was  the  answer. 

:,Come  then  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Proctor.. 
"We  will  go  in  at  this  door,  to  begin  with, 
and  see  the  little  girls." 

A  long  breath  of  astonishment  anil  pity, 
was  the  first  response  of  the   girls   as  they 


stepped  inside  the  beautiful,  sunny  room 
with  blossoming  plants  and  pictures,  and 
low  tables  ;  for  around  those  tables  in  their 
tiny  chairs,  sat  fifteen  or  sixteen  little 
girls— all  blind  and  all  happy  and  busy. 

They  were  so  interested  in  their  work 
that  they  scarcely  stopped,  although  they 
were  quick  to  know  that  visitors  had  en- 
tered the  room  ;  and  they  kept  closely  at 
their  work  of  weaving  paper,  which  they 
did  not  Stop,  when  they  answered  the  many 
questions  which  Claudia  and  Maud  put 
them. 

Some  of  them  were  very  pretty  children, 
especially  the  smallest  one,  a  little  Span- 
ish maiden  of  ti\  e. 

"Now  you  m  ly  sing  something   for  the 

ladies,"  said  their  teacher;  and  so  they  all 

si 1  up  and  sang  several  little  songs  very 

sweetly. 

"Come,  now,"  said  Mrs.  ProctOX  after  a- 
while.  ''Von  mustn't  spend  all  the  time  in 
here,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  see. 
Lei's  go  in  and  see  the  boys." 


one  led  the  way  into  the  next  room, 
where  about  as  many  boys  were  busy  over 
their  clay-modelling.  They  found  the 
same  close  attention  to  the  work  in  hand 
which  they  had  noticed  in  the  girls  school- 
room. Every  boy  was  blind,  but  also,  ev- 
er\  boy  was  happy  and  contented,  and  ut- 
terly oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  was,  in 
any  sense,  hi  object  of  pit}  or  charity. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  a  blind  boy  read?" 
asked  the  teacher  of  Claudia.  All  the  girls 
shook  their  heads. 


Wilbur,  you  may  read  to  us  then,"  said 
the  teacher,  "Here,  wipo  your  hands  on 
this  wet  towel."  Wilbur  did  as  she  bade 
him,  and  then  went  over  to  a  desk  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  found  his  book,  opened  it 
and  selected  a  story,  which  he  read  aloud 
as  rapidly  and  with  much  better  elocution- 
ary effect  than  an  ordinary  scholar  of 
twelve.      Wilbur  is,  perhaps,  eight. 

"Now,  I  will  rind  you  a  new  story."  said 
his  teacher.  "And  you  may  show  how- 
well  you  can  read  at  sight." 

"At  sight!"   whispered     Alice.     "What 


does  she  mean.'" 

"She  uses  the  term  as  you  would   in  re-  j 
gard  to  music,"  replied  Mrs.  Proctor.    "All  ; 
these  scholars  speak  of  'seeing'   a  thing,  , 
where  they  only  feel  it.    Now  watch  his 
fingers." 

Wilbur  began  his  new  story  and  read  it    I 
with  no  mistakes,  although  not  very  fast,  i 
The  books  for  the  blind,  as  every  one  knows, 
are    made  of  thick   parchment  paper  on 
which  the  letters  are  raised  instead  of  print- 
ed.   Wilbur's  slender,  delicate  fingers  ran 
rapidly  across  the  page,  his  tongue  framing 
the  words  and  hesitating  only  at  new  or   ' 
very    long   words.    He   seemed    to    these 
three  girls,  who  had  never  before  seen  a 
blind  child,  to  be  a  perfect  marvel. 

It  was  with  some  dlfHoult,,\  that  Mrs. 
Proctor  induced  the  girls  to  leave  the  room 
and  look  at  the  pleasant  dining-room  op-  . 
posite,  where  the  thirty-three  children  take  ' 
their  meals,  and  the  larger  playground  at 
the  back  of  the  institution  where  they  run 
and  play  just  like  seeing  children  and  ac- 
tually seem  to  have  a  better  time. 


Then  they  started  to  return  to  the  parlor ; 
but  in  the  tiny  back-parlor  they  stopped. 
Thera  was  one  child,  attended  by  a  pri- 
vate teacher ;  and  talking  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet. 

"O,  she  must  be  Willie  Robin,"  exclaimed 
Alice.  "She  is  like  Laura  Bridgman,  you 
know — deaf,  dumb  and  blind." 

"She  was,"  smiled  the  teacher,  "but 
she  is  learning  to  talk  as  we  do.  And  as 
she  can  already  say  some  words,  it  is  no 
longer  right  to  call  her  dumb." 

The  girls  looked  at  her  as  they  would  at 
a  fair}'  or  angel.  And  certainly  „she  look- 
ed like  the  latter. 

She  is  very  fair,  with  plenty  of  fluffy 
light  hair  and  beautiful  features.  She 
came  from  Texas,  and  has  been  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten less  than  two  years.  She  learns 
rapidly  and  will  talk  well.  She  has  a  most 
musical  voice,  and  it  is  perfectly  facinating 
to  hear  her  say  "mamma."  Her  laugh  is 
musical  and  full  of  inflections;  one  could 
easily  believe  that,  had  she  her  hearing, 
she  would  sing  exquisitely.  She  is  a  per- 
fect mimic,  and  wants  to  do  everything 
like  somebody  else.  The  matron-had  been 
suffering  from  a  broken  knee,  and  since 
her  convalescence  has  walked  somewhat 
stiffly,  as  her  knee  was  still  bound.  "Willie 
insisted  on  walking  like  her.  She  dances 
with  the  teachers,  catching  the  step  very 
readily,  and  she  is  grace  itself. 

It  is  "Willie  Robin  who  has  been  the  ol>- 
ject  of  so  much  newspaper  discussion  this 
winter  in  regard  to  her  religious  educa- 
tion, it  being  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
the  director  of  the  kinder-garten,  to  let  her 
develop  as  she  will,  and  not  to  force  defini- 
tions or  doctrines  upon  her  until  she  comes 
naturally  to  inquiring  about  them. 

Strangely  enough,  the  two  most  interest- 
ing of  the  ''deaf  and  dumb  quartette,"  who 
have  been  at  the  kindergarten  are  from 
the  South,  and  when  our  girls  had  finished 
wondering  at  and  admiring  Willie  Robin, 


WILLIE    ROBIN. 

they  found  that  Helen  Keller  was  visiting 
the  house  for  the  day. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Proctor.  "I 
consider  her  the  most  wonderful  one  of 
them  all." 

Just  then  Helen  came  up  with  her  teach- 
er. She  recognized  Mrs.  Proi  tor's  voice  at 
once ;  for  she  had  met  her  a  number  of 
times. 

"Ah,"  Helen  said.  'It  is  you.  What 
are  you  doing?" 

"Talking  about  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"Something  very  bad,  I've  no  doubt," 
said  Helen,  with  a  sweet  laugh  that  was 
fud  of  merriment. 

"Dreadfully  bad,"  was  the  answer. 
"Just  as  bad  as  you  deserve." 

"Well, 'bless  my  boots,'  as  Louise  says 
iu  'Little  Women,'  how  do  you  know  what 
I  deserve?" 

The  three  girls  were  utterly  dumfounded 
to  hear  these  words.  They  had  often  heard 
of  Helen  and  knew  that  she  was  dumb  un- 
til two  years  or  so  before.  The  sensation 
when  one  .first  hears  a  dumb  person  talk  iu 


articulaftTfanguage,  is  something  like  what 
it  might  be  to  hear  a  dead  person  speak. 
The  one  characteristic  of  Helen  Keller  is 
■  the  determination  to  succeed  with  which 
she  undertakes  anything  new.  The  idea 
of  failure  never  seems  to  enter  her  head. 
Because  she  wants  to  do  it  is  for  her  suffi- 
cient reason  why  she  should.  Her  ambition 
is  boundless,  her  faith  in  her  own  powers 
of  achievement  perfectly  sublime.  She 
puts  aside  the  obstacles  in  her  path  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  no  difficulty  stands  in  th> 
way  of  her  endeavor. 

So  she  began  the  work  of  trying  to  learn 
to  speak  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  she 
undertakes  everything,  and  her  success  has 
been  remarkable.  She  delights  in  talking, 
"and  will  carry  on  quite  a  prolonged  con- 
versation. 

Laying  her  hand  on  the  lips  of  the  person 
with  whom  she  is  talking,  she  will  under- 
stand what  is  being  said,  and  will  then  re- 
ply to  it.  Sometimes  in  her  eagerness  she 
will  talk  with  her  lips,  and  spell  out  her 
conversation  at  the  same  time  in  her  teach- 
er's hand. 

Helen  Keller  is  from  Tuscumbia,  Ala- 
bama, and  her  f  ai  *  has  been  spread  through 
the  country.  Sh.-  seems  to  possess  a  per- 
fectly marvelou  mind.  There  is  nothing 
she  cannot  do,  and  scarcely  a"ny  subject 
upon  which  she  is  not  studying  and  think- 
ing. Her  conversation  is  fluent  and  her 
ideas  very  bright  and  fairly  crowding  for 
utterance.  Although  she  articulates  plain- 
ly in  her  peculiar,  guttural  monotone,  she 
seems  to  prefer  talking  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  as  the  quickest  way  to  ex- 
press her  crowding  thoughts. 

She  is  now  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
undoubtedly  has  a  brilliant  future  before 
her.    She  is  a  noble,  generous-hearted  girl, 
and  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  any  suffering  or 
pain.     She  is  the  person  who  is  doing  more 
to  educate  another  afflicted  child  than  any- 
body else. 

Our  girls  were  delighted  to  see  little 
"Tommy,"  the  baby  of  the  institution.  But 
he  seemed  utterly  oblivious  to  their  blan- 
dishments, and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  them. 

It  was  owing  to  Helen  Keller's  efforts 
that  Tommy  Stringer  has  been  brought  to 
the  Kindergarten  and  placed  unier  instruc- 
tion. 

The  case  of  little  Tommy  is  the  most  pa- 
thetic of  all.  The  other  three  had  homes 
and  parents,  and  had  grown  lip  with  care 
and  affection  lavished  upon  them;  but 
this  poor  little  boy  was  a  waif,  tossed  out 
into  the  world  with  no  one  to  care  for  him. 
His  mother  had  died,  and  he  had  been  left 
at  the  hospital  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
nurses,  who,  in  justice  let  it  be  said,  were 
kind  to  him  and  fond  of  him,  though  they 
did  nothing  in  the  way  of  trying  to  teach 
him. 

His  father  had  married  again,  and  nei- 
ther he  nor  the  new  wife  wanted  the  un- 
fortunate boy,  and  he  was  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  almshouse. 

At  this  juncture  Helen  Keller  heard  of 
him,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  he  must 
come  to  the  kindergarten.  But  money 
was  needed  for  the  purpose,  and  how  was 
she  to  get  it?  She  felt  that  the  way  must 
be  opened,  aud  sure  enough  it  was.  A  fa- 
vorite and  valuable  dog  of  hers  had  died, 
and  some  notice  being  made  of  it  in  the  pa- 
pers, and  of  her  grief  at  her  loss,  some  gen- 
tlemen proposed  to  give  her  another,  even 
more  valuable.  When  Helen  was  told  of 
their  intention,  she  wrote  to  them,  telling 
them  that  she  did  not  care  for  another  dog, 
she  did  not  wish  to  become  so  attached  to 
another   as  to   the  one  she  had  lost,  but,  if 


HELEN  KELLER. 

they  wished  to  do  something  to  make  her 
very  happy,  they  would  send  her  as  much 
money  as  the  dog  would  cost,  that  she 
might  use  it  toward  educating  little  Tom- 
my Stringer. 

Helen's  letter  was  generously  responded 
to  by  the  gentlemen,  and  not  only  did  they 
respond,  but  they  printed  the  letter,  in  fac- 
simile and  told  the  story.  This  brought 
other  contributions  and  soon  Helen  found 
herself  in  possession  of  money  enougu  to 
send  for  the  little  boy  aud  have  him  brought 
from  Pittsburg. 

When  Tommy  came,  about  three  months 
ago,   brought    on    by    the    hospital    nurse 
whose  special  charge  he  had  been,  he  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  mere  baby. 
He  was  dressed  like  one  and  was  treated 
like  one.    He  had  never  been   taught  any- 
thing, he  had  no  signs  by  which  he  could 
let  his  wants  be  known.    It  was   almost, 
seemingly,  a  hopeless  task  to  train  him,  but 
the  young  teacher,  Miss  Bull,  to  whom  he 
had  been  assigned,  began  her  task  full  of 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.    No  child  so  young, 
for  Tommy  is  only  five,  had  ever  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  kindergarten,  and  the  young- 
est deaf,  dumb  aud  blind  child  to  begin 
I  training  was  Willie  Robin,   who  was  just 
|  past  six  years  when  she  came  from  Texas 
last    January.    It    was    naturally    slower 
work  with  Tommy  than  with  any  of  the 
girls,  both  because  he  was  younger  and 
had  not  been  taught   anything,  having  no 
mother   and  there   being  no  children  for 
him  to  play  with. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  dress 
him  properly  and  to  teach  him  to  respect 
his  clothes  and  keep  them  on. 

After  he  had  been  at  the  l:l..J^-D„.ten 
he  had  begun  developing  into  a  steady  lit- 
tle fellow,  affectionate,  full  of  merriment, 
and  quite  easily  controlled.  He  had  been 
taught  to  feed  himself,  and  he  used  both 
fork  and  spoon  with  ease  and  neatness. 
His  table  behavior  was  very  good  indeed. 
He  sat  beside  his  teacher  ^d  every  little 
while  he  would  give  a  happj  laugh,  as 
though  he  enjoyed  his  new  life. 

The  latest  thing  that  Helen  Keller  has 
undertaken  is  learning  to  play  the  piano, 
and  this  she  is  doing  very  readily.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  she  should  have  any 
idea  of  time  or  melody,  but  she  has  a  very 
distinct  idea.  The  story  of  hex  progress  is 
gathered  from  the  notes  kept  by  her  teach- 
er. These  are  given  here,  and,  after  read- 
ing them,  one  'is  more  startled  than  ever 
over  this  child,  and  is  ready  to  believe, 
with  Mr.  Anagnos,  that  nothing  is  impossi- 
ble to  her.  Certainly  no  child  in  the  full 
possession  of  its  senses  could  do  better 
than  this  one  has  done,  or  make  more  sat- 
isfactory progress.  She  has  always  been 
fond  of  music,  enjoying  it  immensely  when- 
ever   piano,  organ    or  orchestra   played. 


■  ■   •    - 


She  feels  the  vibrations  in  the  floor  through 
her  feet,  and  both  she  and  Edith  Thomas 
know  at  once  when  the  piano  is  played  in 
the  room  with  them.  When  a  very  little 
girl,  just  beginning  with  her  teacher,  she 
used  to  tell  about  going  to  church  to  hear 
the  organ,  and  would  sit  very  quietly  con- 
tent while  it  was  being  played. 

Claudia  asked  her  if  she  would  not  play 
to  thern  and  she  responded  with  a  naive 
unconsciousness  and  played  a  simple  piece 
very  correctly  and  prettily. 

"(iirls,  do  you  know  what  time  it  is?" 
said  Mrs.  Proctor,  when  she  was  through. 
"It  is  half  past  five,  and  our  supper  is  at 
six.    We  shall  have  to  hurry." 

They  bade  goodbye  to  their  hostesses,  lin- 
gering lovingly  over  Helen  and  Willie 
Robin. 

They  were  silent  all  the  way  home,  and 
through  the  rather  cheerless  supper.  But 
that  evening,  Claudia  got  up  from  her  low 
chair    and    went   over  to  Mrs.   Proctor's 

side. 

'Auntie,"  she  said  softly.  "You've  giv- 
en me  the  best  lesson  I  ever  had,  to-day. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  peevish  talk  this  af- 
ternoon.  I  have  everything  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  and  nothing  to  cry  for.  I  thank 
you  for  my  lesson." 

"And  so  do  I,"  echoed  Alice. 

"And  I,  too,"  added  Maud. 


- ~->r 


FRIDAY.    APRIL    16.    1892. 


. . .  .The  spring:  receptions  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  are  always  reunions  of  enthusias- 
tic friends  of  that  institution.  The  coming  one 
will  doubtless  rival  those  of  the  past  in  depth 
of  interest  for  all. 


SATURDAY,    APRIL    16,    1892. 


Reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  BUnd 
There  will  be  a  reception  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  next  Thursday,  April  21.  at  three 
o'clock.  The  ladies'  visiting  committee  send 
out  cards  of  invitation  bearing  the  names  of 
these  members:  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Miss  Eliza 
beth  L.  Andrew,  Mrs.  William  Appletou,  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endlcott 
Mrs.  John  C.  Gray,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Miss 
Olga  Gardner.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Laura 
Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie  C.  War- 


SALEM     REGISTER. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  IS,  18P2. 


Kindergarten.  A  reception  will  be 
given  by  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Cotrmittee  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  corner  of 
rerkins  and  Day  streets,  Jamacia  Plain,  on 
Thursday,  April  21,  at  3  P.  M. 
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Tho  interesting  story  of  Helen  Keller  has 
'been  made  widely  known  through  the  news- 
papers  and  in  other  ways.  Rut  when  some  of 
nor  childish  fancies  had  been  writt  -a  down  by 
her  and  sent,  two  years  ago,  to  Mr.  Anagnos  in 
(roece,  they  were  so  will  expressed  and  so 
that  ho  publi',1!  ■(!  them  in  tho  report 
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1  and  blind  whan  'first  received  there.  After- 
wards it  was  discovered  that  tho  child's  ex- 
pressions and  thoagnts  were  largely  those  of 
Miss  Margaret  Canby  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
whohad  rtnoariv  2Q years  ago  stories 
of  roso-fa'iTies  and  frost-fairies,  sylch  a*  children 
delight  in. 

So  much  are  the  men  of  this  world  given  to 
evil  speaking  that  when  this  unconscious 
plagiarism  was  discovered— poor  Helen  having 
lorgotten  the  avenue  by  winch  those  pretty 
fancies  came  into  her  opening  mind— there 
arose  a  charge  of  fraud  and  bad  faith,  as  if  her 
teachers  hajsought  to  impose  upon  the  world 
by  exhibiting  as  her  own  whas  was  the  work 
of  another.  The  "Volta  Bureau"  at  Washing- 
ton—a  publication  office  endowed  by  Prof. 
Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone— 
having  issued  a  stately  folio  about  Helen 
Keller,  its  manager,  Mr.  John  Hit7..  undertook 
to  trace  out  and  explain  the  incident 

It  had  been  learned  that  some  kind  people  on 
Cape  Cod  had  read  to  Helen,  when  she  was 
eight  years  old,  some  of  the  stories  from  Miss 
Cauby's  volume  (published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1873),  although  Heion  herself  had  forgotten 
the  reading,  it  was  important  to  .find  Miss 
Canby,  and  in  due  time  she  was  found  to  be 
living  In  Delaware.  The  case  was  put  before 
her,  and  she  has  written  most  generously  con- 
cerning the  singular  incident,  which  she  sees, 
(as  all  must)  was  the  absorption  by  an  eager, 
childish  mind,  of  the  beautiful  fancies  de- 
signed by  Miss  Canby  for  tho  pleasure  of  the 
children  about  her.  So  complete  was  their 
reception,  that  Helen  looked  upon  these 
stories  as  a  dream  which  had  eome  to  her  "a 
long  time  ago."  Miss  Cauby's  letter  and  a 
lovely  poem  to  Helen  which  she  has  written 
tins  year  are  printed  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
folio  just  published  by  tho  Volta  Bureau. 

Read  Tennyson's  "Ode  to  Memory,"  and  his 
"Recollections   of   the    Arabian  Nights,"  and 
is    the  golden    mystery   of  childish 
j -y  explained  or   illustrated— that  blend- 
ing of  recollection   and  imagination  which   is 
universal  with  children  ami  posts. 
When  the  broozn  of  a  joyful  dawu  blows  free 
In  tho  silken  sail  Ot  infancy, 
The  tide  of  time  flows  back  with  m3,— 
The  lorward-ilowing  tide  of  time. 
***** 

Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me! 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 
»   *   *   *   * 

The  cope 
Of  the  half  attained  futurity 
Though  deep,  not  fatho  nless, 
V.'as  cloven  with  the  lnillh.n  stars  that  tremble 
O'er  lite  deep  mind  of  dtaautess  infancy. 


>eclally  tho  last  line, 
><i  by  Mr.  Emersop  as  one 

Teynyson   had  then 

ut,  asxmly  pup 

.  f&et  rind 
fiction,  <,-     and   imagination 

which  i  ited  by  children  and 

poets.  pinent   of 

Keller's  mifld,  uhvli    blindness   and  de 

I iB  age  of  8  or  10  tha 
same  fervor   of    imagination,  tho   same  uncer- 
tainty na  ;o  what   she   remembered    and  what 
neied.  which  usually  befalls  children  of 
three  and  four  years 

The  sequel  shows  how  much  handsomer  it  is 
to  be  generous  than  to  be  rueau  and  ■suspicious. 
1  have  st, en  few  things  lately  more  pleasing  or 
more  touching  than  this  addition  to  the  story 
deaf  girl, which  wa.  Wy  pathetic 

beiora.    The  Pharisees  are  not  extinct,  by  anv 
manner  of  means,  but  neither  Miss  Canby  nor 
l'rof.    Bell,  nor  Mr.   Hit/,   beloti 
there    was   once   brought  unto  Jesus  a 
and   dumb  person:  "and  he  healed  him,  inso- 
much that  the  blind  ana  diunhjlinthgnntr 


saw:  T3ut  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it,  they 
1  said"— something  even  more  unhandsome  than 
has  been  said,  about  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teachers.  But  so  far  as  lean  hoar,  the  Phari- 
sees of  the  lirst  Christian  century  have  now 
very  few  friends.       

Yet  I  fancy  the  Pharisee  w-.as  a  very  respecta- 
ble, long-bearded  person,  fully  possessed  of  his 
own  righteousness,  and  apt  to  ignore  what  he 
did  not  rind  it  agreeable  to  recognize;  oftenest, 
perhaps,  really  ianoraut  of  it;  for  that  excel- 
lent varnish  which  Phariseeism  exudes  ren- 
ders the  mind  impervious  to  knowledge  that 
humidor  children  of  Israel  may  pick  up  in  the 
streets  or  absorb  from  the  atmosphere.  Others 
than  Pharisees  have  this  same  ignorance, 
which  is  no  crime,  but  an  inconvenience, 
greater  or  less,  as  the  thing  ignored  is  more  or 
less  vital.  Not  to  know  tho  difference  between 
tho  S6ri  ot  God  and  the  prince  of  devils  must 
,-e  proved  extremely  inconvenient;  not  to 
know  the  days  of  the  week  apart,  as  my  poor 
•peat-grandmother  did  not  when  she  brought 
out  her  flax-wheel  Sunday  morning  an  '  hegau 
.to  spin  on  it,  was  but  a  slight  inconvenience, 
because  her  grandchildren  made  haste  to  tell 
her.  

I  may  therefore  venture  to  hint  to  a  clergy- 
man whom  I  heard  the  other  day  talking  about 
the  "deaf  mutes"  of  Boston,  estimated  by  him 
at  600,  that  the  city  of  Boston  for  28  years  and 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  25  years  have 
been  teaching  deaf  children  not  to  be  "mutes"; 

►  that  these  two  public  bodies,  corporate  and 
politic,  have  since  1SU7  educated  not  less  than 
•100  persons,  in  Boston,  Northampton  and  Hart- 

,  ford,  to  speak  intelligibly;  that  about  225  are 
now  taught  by  articulation  in  tho  three  schools 
where  the  wise  foresight  of  Massachusetts  has 
placed  them,  and  that  most  of  these  GOO  per- 
sons dislike  as  much  to  be  called  "mutes"  as  a 
worthy  and  benevolent  American  dislikes  to 
bo  called  a  "Pharisee."  They  are  not  mutes, 
and  they  no  longer  form  a  separate  linguistic 
class  among  us,  as  newly-imported  Arabs  and 
Chinese  do  and  must. 


To  speak  of  articulation— as  carried  on  at  the 
public  expense  in  Massachusetts  and 
other  States,  in  all  Europe,  with  a  few  national 
exceptions,  and  even  in  Spain,  whore  it  was 
introduced  by  learned  Christian  men  300  years 
ago— as  if  it  were  a  mere  "accomplishment." 
is  to  read  the  history  of  education  backward, 
and  to  ignore  the  whole  trend  of  things  in 
America  since  1867.  There  are  still  persons  in 
Boston  and  within  its  easy  range  who  are 
properly  called  "deaf  mutes";  but  they 
are  a  decreasing  class,  and  it  is 
not  expedient  to  increase  them.  \ 
ever  restores  them  to  their  own  fami- 
lies, their  own  churches,  and  to  tho  general 
life  of  the  community  is  for  their  advantage 
and  for  that  of  others.  The  schools  of  articu- 
lation do  this,— the  language  of  signs,  though 
still  necessary  in  many  cases,  is  apt  to  do  tho 
contrary.  Nor  is  any  man  wise  who  attempts 
to  revive  in  Boston  tho  controversy  on  this 
subject  which  whs  waged  hero  in  the  days  of 
Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Howe,  it  has  been  set- 
tled practically  oy  the  legislation  and  the  edu- 
cational administration  of  Massachasetts  for 
the  past  20  years. 


Within  that  period,  also,  the  kingdom   of 
Italy  and  the  French  republic  havo  e.\<  , 
tiie  sign  system  of  )Je  1'  Eoeo   and    Bicard   i<>r 
the  oral  system  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 

a  combination  of  the  two,  which  g 

tees  to  parents  the  inestimable  privilege  of  rj- 

..;   the   speech   of   then-    deaf    children. 

However  unmolodious  this  may  be,  it  is  sweet 

music  toa  mother's  ear— its  elements  are  those 

education;  ami  now  thai 
ins   by   articulation    has   boon   made  known 
through  its  merits  it  is  not  likely  to  be  aban- 
ist  of  all  m  tho  city  where 
i  and  Helen  Keller  have  been 
. 
oid.  April  16.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 
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AMONG  THE  LITTLE  BLIND  FOLK. 

Reception   Thursday   Afternoon   at  the 
Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten. 


At  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain 
visitors  filled  the  halls  and  the  class-rooms  and 
the  reception-rooms.  It  was  the  annual  spring 
reception  of  the  ladies'  visiting  committee  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  most  of  the  invitations 
for  the  day  had  been  accepted.  There  are  now 
thirty-seven  little  pupils  in  this  kindergarten, 
and  many  more  who  wish  to  come  and  for  whom 
provision  must  he  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tommy  Stringer  was  the  chief  subject  of  in- 
terest in  the  hoys'  class-room  and  Willie  Robin 
iu  the  girls'  room,  though  the  other  blind  chil- 
dren, those  who  can  talk  and  hear,  busy  with 
their  kindergarten  occupations,  were  not  sec- 
ondary to  many  of  the  visitors  who  talked  with 
the  children,  while  their  busy  fingers  worked 
with  bright  papers  or  beads,  like  those  used  to 
leach  color  as  well  as  form  to  seeing  children. 

In  another  room  Helen  Keller,  who  grows 
more  handsome  as  she  growsmore  womanly, 
was  the  centre  of  a  constantly  changing  group 
of  friends,  whom  she  greeted  with  the  wonder- 
ful vivacity  and  affection  which  are  her  spe- 
cial characteristics.  She  speaks  with  increas- 
ing readiness  and  clearness  of  articulation,  in  a 
monotone,  but  with  an  expression  of  illumina- 
tion that  lends  color  to  her  tones. 

At  half  after  three  o'clock  visitors  and  child- 
ren went  to  the  assembly  room  at  the  top  of 
the  house;  the  children  were   seated  upon   a 

Slatform  with  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  John  S 
iwight,  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  Hon.  John  P. 
Spaulding,  Edward  Jackson,  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
Mr.  Anagnos,  Miss  Sullivan  and  Helen  Keller. 
Dr.  Eliot  presided  and  read  the  numbers  of 
a  charming  programme  of  kindergarten 
songs  and  poems  given  by  the  children. 
Miss  C.  C.  Roeske,  whose  admirable  work  in 
training  the  children  in  music  shows  in  its  re- 
sults, led  them  in  playing  a  Froebel  march, 
which  she  wrote  for  the  occasion.  The  children 
played  on  the  drum,  harmonica,  cymbals,  etc. 

After  tbeir  programme  was  ended  Dr.  Hale 
spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  Tommy  Springer, 
whose  education.,  has  been  Helen  Keller's 
special  care.  He  said  Helen  had  retained  him 
as  her  counsel  to  speak  for  her  little  ward  and 
to  say  that  there  is  money  enough  for  him  for 
this  year,  but  that  enough  should  he  provided 
to  teach  him  until  he  is  a  man.  "No  pulpit," 
said  he,  ''can  teach  the  lesson  of  love  as  Helen 
Keller  can  in  one  visit,  she  who  believes  that 
everybody  in  the  world  loves  everybody  else." 
Then  Helen  herself  spoke,  though  it  was  not 
on  the  programme.  It  was  a  spontaneous 
appeal.  "Life  is  sweet  and  beautiful"  she  said 
when  we  have  that  wonderful  key,  language. 
Educate  Tommy  and  give  him  this  key."  Dr. 
Eliot  made  a  hearty  appeal  for  the 
$20,000  needed  at  once  by  the  institu- 
tion, and  also  emphasized  the  appeal  for  aid 
lor  Tommy  Stringer,  "that  vigorous  boy  who 
has  already  smashed  my  watch  this  afternoon." 
said  Dr.  Eliot.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack  at  the  door 
received  subscriptions  irom  the  departing  visit- 
ors, rtnd  it  is  hoped  that  friends  who  were  not 
piesent  will  add  their  contributions  quickly  to 
the  building  fund. 


§0Stom  jailg  (Ulnfrt. 
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SIGHTLESS  AM  DEAF. 

Wonderful  Work  of  Blind 
Children. 


Reception  Yesterday  at  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Kindergarten. 


Helen  Kellar's    Touching  Appeal  for 
Little  Tommy,  Her  Protese, 


"It  makes  me  feel  ashamed,  there!    To 

think  that  I  have  two  eyes  and  can  both 

hear  and  speak,  and  yet  cannot  do    any 

more,  considering    my    age,    than    these 

|  afflicted  little  people." 

The  speaker  was  one  of  the  throng  of 
visitors  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  yesterday  afternoon. 

Once  a  year  the  ladies  of  the  visiting 
committee  of  the  kindergarten— Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  Miss   Elizabeth  L.  Andrew,  Mrs. 


William  Appleton,  Mrs.  MauTTrrcrweroinui/i, 
Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Mrs.  John  G.  Gray, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Miss  Olga  Gardner, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren- 
hold  a  reception,  and  this  year  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  fall  upon  Froebel's  birthday  as  a 
slight  tribute  to  the  marvellous  genius  of 
the  man  whose  insight  into  child  life  initi- 
ated the  kindergarten  movement. 

Of  the  600  invitations  sent  out  enough 
were  accepted  in  spite  of  the  lowering  skies 
to  more  than  fill  the  gable-roofea  hall, 
where,  at  3.30,  the  children  were  mar- 
shalled for  the  more  formal  exercises. 

For  the  half-hour  previous  the  visitors 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 

The  Little  Sightless  Flock 
at  their  play- work,  sewing  cords  with  bright 
worsteds,  stringing  balls,  and  otherwise 
entertaining  and  instructing  themselves, 
under  the  direction  of  their  teachers,  quite, 
it  seemed  at  first  sight,  as  do  the  kinder- 
garten children  who  have  their  eyesight  in 
other  schools. 

But  a  closer  look  discovered  the  sensitive 
fingers  groping  for  the  holes  for  their 
needles  that  the  sightless  eyes  could  not 
see,  and  every  now  and  then  a  puzzled  baby 
would  ask  the  tenderly  brooding  teachers 
"Is  this  right?"  or  "please  fix  my  string." 

Little  Willie  Robin,  Tommy  Stringer,  ana 
Hellen  Kellar  the  three  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  children,  held  court  by  themselves, 
little  Willie  looking  like  a  sweet  pea  blos- 
som in  a  pale,  pink  and  green  frock. 

Tommy,  who  came  a  year  ago  to  the 
kindergarten  all  the  way  from  Philadelphia 
without  even  a  coat  over  his  one  little  dress, 
a  baby  who  could  not  walk,  is  now  skipping 
about  and  already  knows  20  words. 

That  wonderful  child,  Helen  Kellar.  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  the  artist.  H.  Munsell. 
has- just  completed  a  beautiful  oil  portrait 
that  was  shown  for  the  first  time  yesterday, 
talked  to  several  of  the  ladies,  calling  by 
name  Mrs.  Sallie  Joy  White,  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  a  year  and  a  half,  ana  asking 
about  her  two  daughters,  whose  names  she 
also  remembered. 
She  talks  now  almost  volubly. 
Still  In  a  low  Voice, 
pitched  in  one  key,  and  with  here  and 
there  little  explosive  movements^  as  she 
articulates  the  consonant  sounds,  all,  be  it 
borne  in  mind,  without  hearing  a  word  she 
says,  or  ever  having  known  the  sound  of 
others'  words. 

After  the  company  assembled  in  the  hall 
there  was  an  altogether  charming  pro- 
gramme of  music,  interspersed  with  recita- 
tions by  the  blind  children. 

A  Froebel  march  played  upon  kinder  sym- 
phony instruments,  the  harmonica,  bells, 
cymbals,  strings,  drum,  piccolo,  etc.,  etc., 
written  for  the  occasion  by  the  music 
teacher,  Miss  O.  O.  Roeske.  was  especially 
pretty,  as  was  also  a  duet  written  by  Roeske 
for  a  little  boy  and  girl,  who  sang  it  with 
exquisite  sweetness. 

"Sir  Robin,"  recited  by  three  little  boys, 
was  in  itself  pleasingly  rendered,  and  when 
the  chuDby  little  fellow  in  the  middle  of 
the  trio  piDed  ud  to  his  teacher,  after  he 
had  taken  his  seat,  "Did  I  speak  up  good 
and  loud.  Miss  Davis?"  he  won  everybody's 
heart  all  over  again. 

After  the  children's  exercises,  which  were 
announced  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Sale 

was  introduced  as  having  something  to  say. 

"I  come."  said  Dr.  Hale,  holding  little 
Tommy  up  to  view,  "as  dear  Helen  Kellar's 
retained  counsel. 

"She  it  is,  you  remember,  who  has  by  her 
own  interest  in  Tommy  raised  money  enough 
to  take  care  of  him  in  the  kindergarten  for 
this  year. 

"She  came  to  me  the  other  day  to  ask  me 
to  appear  today  on  her  side,  as  she  found  she 
found  she  could  not  make  you  all  hear  her. 
Here  is  her  brief : 

"It  is  that  there  is  money  enough  .for 
Tommy's  support  this  year,  but  there  are 
other  years  to  come.  She  wants  pledges  of 
money  to  talse  care  of  Tommy  until  he  can 
take  care  of  himself." 

Dr.  Hale  said,  having  presented  Helen's 
case,  he  had  something  to  say  for  himself, 
and  that  was  to  express  his  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligation the  world  at  large  is  under  to  these 
wonderful  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children 
who  have  done  more  to  improve  popular  ed- 
ucation in  this  country  than  any  dozen 

crjci  q  la"  AT*Q 

"The  lesson  they  give  is  the  great 
philosophic  lesson  of  the  time  to  people 
who  are  trying  to  make  us  believe  in 
materialism.  With  but  two  of  their  senses 
left  they  are  proving  their  divinity.  The 
victory  of  soul  of  these  and  our  children," 
declared  Dr.  Hale,  "is 

The  Victory  of  the  19th  Century. 

"No  pulpit  can  teach,"  he  continued,  "the 
lesson  of  love  as  Helen  Kellar  can  do  in  one 
visit;  she  who  believes  that  everybody  in 
the  world  loves  everybody  else." 

Dr.  Hale  sat  down,  and  immediately 
Helen,  who  sat  by  her  teacher  following 
through  her  hand  what  was  being  said,  got 
up  and  asked  to  speak,  which  she  did  as  one 
inspired,  her  lovely  face  aglow  with  her  en-; 
thusiasm. 

She  asked  in  Tommy's  name  for  the! 
means  to  lift  the  clouds  from  his  little  life,' 
and  put  her  appeal  in  such  beautiful  words., 
with  such  soulful  feeling,  that  there  was  not) 
a  dry  eve  in  the  hall  when  she  concluded. 


|Dr.  EHot  quoted  WordswdfDirs-Hne.- 

Our  simple  childhood  sit»opon  a  throne, 
as  a  text  for  a  brief  appeal  in  behalf  of  thtfc 
school. 

"The  kindergarten  has,"  he  said,  "projects 
of  growing.  An  additional  building  and 
part  of  another  are  to  he  built. 

"Why?  Because  there  are  37  childre-ft 
here  where  there  is  not  nearly  room  for  sfo 
many,  and  there  are  21  applicants  waiting 
to  come  in. 

"That  is  reason  enough,  but  there  is 
another. 

"The  school  at  South  Boston  is  overflow- 
ing, and  when  the  new  kindergarten  build- 
ings are  completed  it  is  proposed  to  transifer 
some  of  the  younger  girls  from  there  ito 
Jamaica  Plain." 

Dr.  Eliot  urged  upon  every  one  present  1o 
constitute  himself  a 

Volunteer  Committee 

to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  assist  M!r. 
Anagnos,  who  is  devoting  his  life  to  the 
work  in  bringing  sunshine  to  the  darkened 
lives  of  little  children. 

The  appeals  of  the  speakers  were  mr)>st 
happily  emphasized  by  the  faces  of  Che 
children,  than  whom  a  happier,  deaner, 
sweeter  set  of  tots  was  never  gathered  to- 
gether, and  the  most  eloquent  appeal  of  all 
was  made  by  the  dear  little  boy  in  the  front 
row  who,  during  Dr.  Eliot's  address,  began 
to  sob  and  cry  softly. 

One  of  the  teachers  gathered  him  up  in 
her  arms,  and  discovered  he  was  crvmg^he- 
cause  he  had  no  money  to  give  Dr.  Eliat  to 
help  poor  little  blind  children. 

Among  the  visitors  were  noticed : 
Mrs  Thomas  Mack 
Mr  and  Mr?  Henry  Howe 
Mrs  William  Appleton 
Mrs  Alfred  E  Hemenway 
Dr  George  E  Ellia 
Mr  B  C  Clark 
Mr  Spaulding 
Mrs  Maude  Howe  Elliott 
Miss  Annie  C  Warren 
Mr  M  Anagnos 
Mrs  T.ida  fj  Crane 
Mrs  M  I  Dow- 
Mrs  C  S  Hatch 
Mrs  Mary  L  Wyeth 
Mrs  Tiiden 

Mis  Alice  Kent  Robertson 
Mrs  Irving  Whitney 
Mrs  John  Hall 
Mr  and  Mis  J  E  Cham- 
berlain 


Mr  Henry  Woods 

Mrs  John  Wales 

Miss  Mary  Winslow 

Sllss  Helen  Winslow 

Mrs  Samuel  J  Barrows 

MrThomM  Cushlng 

Dr  Edward  Everett  Hale 

Miss  Hayes 

Dr  Samuel  Eltot 

Dr  Augusta  Pope 

Miss  Curtis 

Dr  A  r  Peabody 

Mr  John  S  Dwight 

Miss  Russell 

Mr  and  Mrs  a  H  ftulncy 

Mr  Andrew  JTickcrson 

Mr  Durant 

Sir  Edward  .Tackion 

Miss  Jane  Dow 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Tlielr  Proficiency  Exhibited  in 
Unique   Exercises. 


Pathetic  but  Cheering  Easter  Enter- 
tainment at  the   .Jamaica  Plain  Kin- 
dergarten—Helen  Kellar  Apne.ils  for 
Her   Little    Ward,  Tommy   Stringer 
— Yeeds  and  Alms  of  the  Institution. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  education 
that  more  keenly  appeals  to  the  thoughtful 
than  that  of  instruction  for  the  blind.    The 
spectacle  of  37    little  upturned  sightless 
faces  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  iu 
Jamaica  Plain  yesterday  afternoon  carried 
with  it  a  certain  pathos  and  sympathy  that 
were  irresistible  to  those  present. 

It  was  the  Easter  offering  of  bright  exer- 
cises, including  recitations  and  songs,  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  to  those  who  came  to 
see  them,  and  the  hall  was  crowded. 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the 
programme  was  the  "Froebel  March,"  com- 
posed by  Miss  C.  C.  Roeske,  the.  instructor 
of  music,  and  played  by  an  orchestra 
picked  from  the  school.  The  instruments 
included  everything  from  a  tin  horn  to  a 
tambourine,  and  yet  were  in  perfect  time 
and  tune. 

Upon  the  platform  sat  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody, 
John  S.  Dwight.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis.  Hon. 
John  P.  Spaulding,  Edward  Jackson  and 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  while  in  front  of  them 
were  arranged  the  children  of  the  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  after 
the  regular  programme  had  been  gone 
through  with,  he  introduced  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale. 

Dr.  Hale  said  he  had  been  retained  as 
counsel  for  Tommy  Stringer  at  the  request 
of  Helen  Kellar.  Tommy  is  about  5  years 
old,  and  is  the  ward  of  Helen,  and  Dr.  Hale 
said  there  was  enough  money  in  the  treas- 
ury for  this  year's  education  of  the  boy,  but 
that  he  needed  the  charity  of  his  friends 
after  that. 


tie  lelt  that  Boston  owed  much  to  the 
four  bliud  children— Helen  Kellar,  E.iith 
Thomas.  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie 
Robin  of  Texas,  the  new  comer  to  the 
school— for  all  they  had  taught  us  of  love, 
hope  and  faith  in  filming  out  the  needy 
children  of  the  country.  He  regarded  the 
work  as  an  unfolding  of  broader  education. 

We've  been  preaching  that  man  is  manu- 
factured out  of  the  rive  senses,  he  said,  but 
here  come  four  children,  with  only  two 
senses,  who  have  more  faith,  hope  and  love 
than  all  of  us  put  together.  What  these  il- 
lustrate is  the  victory  of  the  19th  century. 

Little  Helen  Kellar,  the  wonder  of  the 
present  generation,  came  forward,  and, 
through  her  governess.  Miss  Sullivan,  who 
acts  as  interpreter,  told,  in  her  innocent 
way,  "how  beautiful  will  all  the  world  be 
wbeii  t  le  clouds  are  lifted  and  Tommy 
Stru:g\  r  is  mine." 

"1  Iff  is  beautiful,"  continued  she,  "when 
we  h<<vi  language  to  unlock  its  treasures. 
I  wautl  you  to  help  Tommy  and  all  the 
olhe»  li  tie  blind  children." 

Dr.  Eliot  next  told  ol  the  need  of  a  larger 
buiiUug,  the  plans  of  which  were  shown, 
and  to  which  "1  applicants  are  waiting  ad- 
mission. There  is  a  fund  of  $40,000  already, 
but  -$20,000  more  is  needed.  About  $65,000 
in  all  will  be  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
building  and  furniture. 

Among  those  present  were  noticed  Dr. 
Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institution  of  South 
Boston;  Dr.  Ellis,  John  M.  Kodocanachi, 
the  Greek  consul;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Howe.  Miss  Warren,  Miss  Russell.  Mr.  J. 
Glover,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gushing.  Mr.  B.  S.  Glarke, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  Mrs.  William  Ap- 
pleton.  Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs. 
.John  C.  Gray.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss 
Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch  and  Miss 
Annie  ('.  Warren. 


FRIDAY.    APRIL    22,    1892. 


FrobbeIi's  birthday  was  never  celebrated  in 
a  way  more  deeply  responsive  to  the  soul  of  his 
teachings  than  yesterday  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  From  the  work  that  is  done 
there,  particularly  the  work  done  for  the  chil- 
dren who  can  neither  hear  nor  see.  a  wonderful 
impetus  has  been  given,  as  Dr.  Hale  says,  to  all 
educational  work.  In  these  times,  when  we 
hear  on  every  side  that  faith  and  hope  and 
love  are  only  the  results  of  the  senses,  here 
come  these  children  who  are  lacking  in  two  or 
more  of  the  senses,  and  who  have  more  faith 
and  hope  and  love  than  all  the  rest  of  as.  These 
little  sightless  children  are  leading  the  thought 
of  many  who  in  their  turn  guide  the  thought  of 
this  generation.  It  was  for  every  one  in  the 
room  one  of  those  rare  moments  which  do  not 
often  come  in  experience  when  Helen  Kellar 
stepped  forward,  just  as  Dr.  Hale  had 
done  speaking  at  her  request  in  be- 
half of  Tommy  Stringer,  and  herself 
made  a  plea  for  help  for  this  boy  who  is 
also  in  darkness  and  silence.  Miss  Sullivan, 
her  teacher,  stood  by  her  and  several  times 
enunciated  more  distinctly  the  words  Helen's 
monotone  left  inaudible  to  most  people.  The 
blind  led  the  blind  in  the  case  of  these  two,  to 
show  a  new  and  wonderful  light  to  all  of  the 
seeing:  people  present.  It  was  an  illumination 
of  the  understanding  through  sympathy  which 
left  all  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  made  Dr. 
Eliot's  voice,  shaky  as  it  was.  hearty  when  he 
said,  "What  can  I  say  after  that?" 
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SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  1892. 


! 


Among  the  visitors  at  the  reception 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain  on  .Thursday  were 
Dr.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institution  of 
South  Boston,  Dr.  Ellis.  John  H.  Rodocana- 
chi,  the  Greek  consul;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Howe,  Miss  Warren.  Miss  Russell,  Mr.  J. 
Glover,  Mr.  .7.  E.  dishing,  Mr.  B.  S.  Clarke, 
Mrs.  Marv  Hemenway,  Mrs.  William  Ap- 
Dleton,  Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs. 
John  C  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss 
Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch  and  Miss 
Annie  C.  Warren. 


SATURDAY,    APRIL    23,   1892. 


April  28  1892] 


THE     LISTENER. 


If  all  the  people  in  Boston  conld  have  been 
present  at  the  reception  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  Thursday  afternoon,  the  institu- 
tion would  have  had,  by  the  time  the  people  had 
left  the  door,  all  the  mpney  that  it  needs  for  the 
new   building   and    for   the   endowment,  and 
Helen  Keller  would  have  seen  Tommy  String- 
er's  education    securely    provided    for.      The 
occasion    was  one   of  the  most  thrilling  that 
the    Listener   ever    knew.     The    little    bliud 
children  sang  and  spoke  their  pieces  and  played 
on  their  instruments,  and  many  people  were 
touched  by  their  eager  happiness;   but  some- 
how,   as    is    always  the  case,    the  deaf  and 
blind    children    went   straightost    to    people's 
hearts.     The    significant    words     of     Dr.    Ed- 
ward E.    Hale    about    what    these    children 
have  already  done  for  their  generation  have 
been   reported;    no    one    could    "report"   the 
scene  when  Dr.  Hale  took  up  the  heavy  boy,  in 
arms   still   strong,    and   held    him   aloft,    the 
child's  sweet,  eager   face   mutely  expressing 
all  that   the  speaker   had  said.    No  one  conld 
describe  the  scene  when  Helen  Keller  stood  up, 
and,  in  her  pathetic  voice,  asked  poople  to  un- 
lock the  beautiful  world  for  Tommy  with  the 
key  of  language.    There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Eliot,  that  every  woman 
should  coastitute  herself  a  committee  of  one  to 
gather  funds,  in  small  sums  if  in  no  other,  for 
the  Kindergarten's  necessary  buildings  and  en- 
dowment.   What  woman,  is  there,  in  the  grade 
of  life  of  those  who  attended    the  reception 
Thursday,  who  could  not  gather  at  least  fifty 
dollars,  little  by  little,  for  this  purpose? 
+  +  + 
We  are  accustomed  to   seeing   ourselves  as 
Englishmen  see  us,  but  it  is  not  often  that  we 
have  a  chance    to  look   at  ourselves  through 
French  spectacles.    The  Listener  has  been  read- 
ing portions  of  a  large  volume  entirely  conse- 
crated (as  we  say  in  French)  to  the  Americans 
and  their  ways,  by  M.  Paul  de  Rousiers.    M.  de 
Rousiers   is  plainly   an   admirer  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, though  he  does  not  distinctly  flatter  them. 
Apparently  the  most   interesting  thing  about 
our  peoplo  to  him   is   the    encouragement   of 
self-reliance  and    individual   character  effect- 
ed     by     our     peculiar     social     system     and 
ways     of     life.       He     tells     three     or     four 
stories  about  the  ways  of  American  mothers 
with   their  small  children,   which,  he  thinks, 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  everything  he  saw  in 
this   country.     On   the  steamer  coming  over 
there  was  an  American  woman  who  had  three 
or   four  small  children,  who  practically  took 
care  of  themselves.    One  day,  as  M.  de  Rousiers 
was  walking  the  deck,  he  saw  one  of  these  chil- 
dren, a  girl  about  four  years  old.  leaning  over 
the  ship's  rail,  with  half  her  body  hanging  over 
the  broad  Atlantic.    He  was  making  an  mstinc 
tive  movement  to  snatch  the  child  back,  when 
the  mother   came  up,  and  he  stood  aside.    In- 
stead of  screaming  and  seizing  the  little  girl.the 
mother  leaned  by«ber  side  a  moment,  gave  her  a 
little  caress  on  the  cheek,  said.    '  Well,   dear, 
are  you  having   a  good  time?"     and     went 
on,  leaving  her  there.      "This   American  wo- 
man." says  M.  de  Rousiers,  "was  not  a  heartless 
creature;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  affectionate 
and   devoted ;    she   simply  found   natural  and 
salutary  what  we  should  regard  as  crazily  im- 
prudent     Let  everybody  look  out  for  himself; 
this  is  the   code  of   American   motherly  solici- 
tude.   And  it  is  applied  calmry,  rfet  as  a  logical 
principle,  but  from   pure  habit,  and  without  a 
thought  that  there   can   be  a  shadow  of  an  ob- 
jection to  it."  ,        j_ 


THE  GIFT  OF  SYMPATHY. 

"Silver  and  gold  have  I  none;  but  what 
I  have,  that  give  I  thee,"  said  Peter  to  the 
lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate.  And  for 
that  which  he  received  the  lame  man  leaped 
for  joy  and  gave  thanks. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  Ladies'  Vis- 
iting   Committee    at    the    Kindergarten    for 
the  Blind  took  place  last  week.     Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot    and   Dr.    E.    E.    Hale   made    earnest 
pleas  for  silver  and  gold,  that  the  scores  of 
children  waiting  for  entrance  to  that  home 
Beautiful  might  be  received,  and  especially 
for  Tommy  Stringer,  a  blind  and  mute  child 
in   the    kindergarten.     Helen   Keller,    with 
her    own  voice,    so  marvellously  developed 
though  she    hears  no  sound,    added  a  few 
words  eloquent  in  their  sincerity  and  beauty 
"Life   is    sweet   and    beautiful,"  said    this 
blind  girl,  "when  we    have    the    wonderful 
key   of   language    to  unlock  all    its    secrets.  I 
Educate  Tommy,    and  give  him  this  key." 
All  these  earnest  words  had  their  effect  on 
the   large    number    of    guests    present, -an 
effect  intensified  by  the  presence  of  the  band 
of  little  girls    and    boys  on  the  platform 
whose  sightless  eyes  made  their  own  mute 
appeal,  and  whose  charming  songs  and  reci- 
tations were  proof  of  the  admirable  instruc- 
tion they  receive. 

"Let  every  man  and  woman,  every  boy 
and  girl,  give  something,"  said  Dr.  Hale 
There  was  a  pause  as  the  last  speaker  ceased  ; 
and  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  sob  from 
■one  of  the  smallest  children,  a  little  boy  in 
the  front  seat,  a  mere  baby.  A  teacher 
quickly  gathered  him  up  in  her  arms  to 
«omfort  him  in  his  sudden  grief.  He  bur- 
ied his  poor  blind  eyes  in  her  neck,  and 
at  her  entreaty,  lisped  his  sorrow  into  her 
«ar:  he  "had  no  money  to  give  for  little 
lommy !" 

As  the  meeting  broke  up  and  contributors 
began  to  collect  about  the  treasurer,  it  was 
whispered  from  one  to  another  why  the 
child  had  sobbed,  and  the  purses  opened 
wider  because  of  the  little  lad's  precious 
gift  of  sympathy.  Among  those  present 
was  a  lady  from  a  far  Western  city,  one  of 
a  different  faith  from  the  other  ladies  pres- 
ent. She  had  listened  to  Helen  Keller's 
appeal  with  great  interest;  and  now,  when 
she  heard  the  explanation  of  the  baby  sob, 
as  quick  as  thought  she  coined  the  little 
one's  tears  into  gold,  and,  in  behalf  of 
Tommy  Stringer,  asked  to  be  considered  an 
annual  subscriber  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind.  So,  year  after  year,  across  the 
continent,  across  the  supposed  wall  of  race 
and  faith,  this  noble  Hebrew  woman  will 
reach  out  her  hand  to  succor  this  little  one, 
through  force  of  sympathy. 

Many  a  one  thinks  he  gives  little  to  any 
work  of  reform  because,  like  Peter  of  old, 
he  must  say,  "Silver  and  gold  have  I  none," 
not  half  comprehending  the  truth  that  he 
who  gives  himself,  his  thought,  his  work, 
his  sympathy,  is  the  one,  after  all,  who 
makes  reform  possible.  Sympathy  is  like 
an  atmosphere  about  a  soul.  Those  who 
come  within  its  circle  breathe  of  it  and 
acquire  new  life ;  and,  if  those  who  feel  this 
influence  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  j 
"much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,"  they 
will  instinctively  convert  their  sympathy 
into  material  form.  And  so  those  that  have 
and  those  that  have  not  of  this  world's  pos- 
sessions shall  work  together  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  race.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  love, 
that 

"Secret  sympathy, 

The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 

Which  heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind 

In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind." 

''■''"      ■'*■*''  '?;-/■ 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  APftfL  27.  1892 


FOR  THE  BLIMD. 


A  Very  Interesting  Entertainment  by 
the  Blind  at  Unity  Hall. 

A  large  and  fashionable  audience  gath- 
ered at  Unity  Hall  last  night  to  hear  the 
entertainment  of  the  Heart  Sunshine  So- 
ciety. On  the  stage  were  seated  a  number 
of  blind  persons,  adults  and  children,  who 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  entertainment. 
The  stage  was  decorated  with  potted  plants. 

The  object  and  nature  of  this  society 
among  the  blind  peoplo  of  Hartford  were  ex- 
plained bv  Lawyer  F.  E.  Cleaveland.  who  made 
a  touching  plea  for  the  people  suffering  from 
this  trouble.  The  society  was  formed  by  Mvf. 
E  lot  Foster,  to  whose  care  many  of  the  blind 
children  of  Hartford  owe  their  escape  from  ig- 
norance and  neglect. 

An  excellent-,  well  varied  program  was 
given,  entrely  by  blind  people.  Miss  Roeske's 
piano  playing  was  very  tine  and  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  player.  Miss  Roeske  played 
the  Chopin  waltz  in  A  flat,  and  "Castinet,"  by 
Ketten,  and  also  a  cornet  solo. 

Mr.  Marshall's  pleasing  baritone  voice  has 
been  heard  in  Hartford  berore.  His  ren- 
dering of  "Anchored,"  a  song  by  Michael, 
was  especially  good.  Miss  Lowe  and 
Miss  Chapin  sang  with  good  taste 
several  soprano  solos,  the  latter's  "De  Conti" 
being  warmly  applauded.  Readings  were 
given  by  Miss  Estelle  i  lark  from  one  of  the 
books  for  the  blind,  with  raised  letters.  The 
audience  were  keenly  interested  in  seve:  al  lit- 
tle folks  who  read  and  sang  in  a  very  pretty 
and  intelligent  way. 

Nearly  all  the  music  was  difficult,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  easily  tho  blind  people  learn 
it.  There  are  over  forty  blind  peoplo  in  Hurt- 
ford.  Everv  one  can  appreciate  the  noble  work 
Mrs.  Foster  has  been  doing  for  these  unfor- 
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HELPING  THE  BLIND. 


Their    Entertainment,     Last     Night,   in 
Unity  Hall. 


The  blind  people  had  things  all  their  own 
way,  last  night.  Unity  Hall  was  well  filled. 
And  the  audience  was  much  interested, 
throughout.  "The  Heart  Sunshine  Society" 
was  inaugurated  under  pleasant  conditions. 
On  the  stage  were  a  dozen  or  more  blind  per- 
sons, including  children  and  adults.  The 
stage  was  pleasantly  decorated  with  potted 
ferns  and  other  greenery. 

First  to  speak  was  Lawyer  F.  E.  Cleve- 
land. This  gentleman,  who  is  himself  one  of 
the  blind,  said  he  had  been  invited  to  be 
present  at  a  social  gathering  of  the  blind 
people  of  Hartford.  He  gladly  accepted; 
and  then,  he  reflected,  Are  there  so  many 
blind  people  here?  A  social  gathering  of  the 
blind?  What  sociability  can  there  be  at 
such  a  gathering?  Were  they  to  be  brought 
together  to  commiserate  each  other  over 
their  misfortune?  No—this  could  not  be;  all 
the  blind  people  he  had  ever  met  were  un- 
usually cheerful.and  (most  of  them)  measur- 
ably happy.  Well,  he  attended  two  of  these 
rings,  and  greatly  enjoyed  them — and 
It,  with  the  others,  that  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  Hartford  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs. 
r,  the  lady  who  founded  this  Heart 
Sunshine  Society.  I  learned  to  my  surprise 
(said  the  speaker)  that  there  are  more  than 
forty  blind  persons  residing  in  Hartford— a 
number  of  them  little  children.  Some  of  these, 
but  for  the  kindly  interest  manifested  by  this 
lady  in  their  welfare,  might  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  an  education. 
One  little  charge,  especially,  owes  to  her 
tender  care  and  patient  teaching,  the  power 
of  speech,'  if  not  the  light  of  intelligence 
itself. 

I  learned  also  (the  speaker  continued)  that 
the  provision  made  by  the  State  for  the  care 
and  education  of  these  little  children  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet  their  requirements.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  education  of  only  a 
certain  number,  and  all  in  excess  of  that 
limited  number  are  left  wholly  without 
means. 

It  is  therefore  my  privilege  this  evening  to 
awaken   in  your  hearts  a  sympathetic  inter- 


est in  the  undertaking  of  tms  iaay,  wnose 
labors  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  this 
little  company, which  she  has  so  appropriate- 
ly named  the  Heart  Sunshine  Society. 

THE   PROGRAMME 

for   the   evening   yftS.  given  in  yesterday's 
Times.    It,      w«.  oahie'd  out.    Beginning 
with  a  vocal    duet   by   Miss  Lowe  and  Mr. 
Marshall,  it   changed   to   vocal   and  instru- 
mental  soios,    readings    (from    the   raised- 
letter   pages   in   the    books   for  the  blind) 
recitations,  etc.    Nobody  not  blind  took  any 
partem  the   stage;  and   it  was  good  to  see 
how  the  blind   are   enabled  to  learn  to  help 
themselves.    Among  the  blind  persons  on  the 
stage    were    Miss    Roeske    and    some  of  the 
children  from   the  Boston  Kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain.    Miss   Roeske's   piano  solos 
were  well  rendered.    Her  first,  a  waltz  from 
Chopin,  while   correctly   played,    showed  a 
certain    lack  of  her   customary  expression 
owing  probably   to  a   little  nervousness;  a' 
lack  which  was  richly  made  up  in  her  later 
pieces.    Miss  Lowe  and  Mr.  Marshall  sans 
very  well;  and  Miss  Chapin's   fine  soprano 
brought  down  the  house. "    This  lady  (from 
New  Haven)  was    present  at   the  entertain- 
ment a  year  ago  at  Mrs.  Foster's    on  Girard 
avenue— and  so  was  Miss  Roeske. 

Miss  Estelle  Clark's  readings  were  much 
enjoyed;  and  her  recitation  of  the  "Annie 
Laurie"  war  story,  with  the  whistling  ac- 
companiment by  Mr.  White  behind  the 
screen,  was  warmly  a  oplauded. 

There  was  a  very  enjoyable  exhibition  by 
the  children— piano  playing,  reciting,  read- 
ing, etc. 

One  little  tot,  a  poor  little  feUow,  was  not 
only  blind  when  Mrs.  Foster  took  him  at  a 
little  over  a  year  old,  but  seemingly  obliv- 
ious alike  of  kindness  or  its  opposite,  and  of 
all  efforts  to  arouse  the  chilled  and   stifled 
soulwithm.    He  was  a  mere  dormant  lump- 
pretty,    but   seemingly    inaccessible   to   atf 
efforts  at  awakening  his  smothered  inner  self 
But  under  the  loving  care  of  this  sympathetic 
lady  the  baby,  a  naturally  pretty  child,  has 
developed  into  a  bright  little  boy— a  mite 
of   humanity    now     eagerly    learning   the 
properties  of  substances  and  objects,  and  all 
other   things  which  seeing    children   learn 
about  through  their  eyes,  by  eager  reachings- 
out  and  touchings  with  the  hands.    He  has 
learned   to   talk,  and   to  do  various  things 
which  had  seemed  impossible.    Among  the 
women   from    the    audience    who    eagerly 
crowded  around  him  on  the  stage,  after  the 
entertainment  was  over,  was  one  who  seemed 
anxious  to  get  near,  but  found  the  crowd  too  ' 
great. 

"Did  you  ever  see  him  before?"  asked 
another  lady. 

"I  am  his  mother!"  was  the  reply  "He 
is  my  child!"  rj  •      **° 

She  reached  the  sightless  little  fellow  and 
kissed  him  passionately.  Did  he  know  it  was 
his  mother? 

Mrs.  Emily  Wells  Foster,  the  lady  who  has 
so  devotedly  sought  out  and  cared  for  the 
poor  blind  children  of  Hartford,  has  en- 
deavored to  keep  her  name  out  of  sight. 
Her  modesty  is  equal  to  her  goodness.  But 
it  is  found  impossible  not  to  name  her,  sim- 
ply because  she  is  the  organizer  and  the  soul 
of  the  little  "Heart  Sunshine  Society" 
whose  members  she  is  rightly  teaching  now 
to  be  their  own  teachers,  and  to  help  each 
other. 

The  State  pays  for  the  education  of  twenty 
blind  children  who  are  poor,  at  the  Boston 
Kindergarten  or  elsewhere— but  the  twentv 
places  are  filled,  and  there  are  three  times  as 
many  blind  little  ones  in  the  State,  who  need 
Help     Cannot  something  be  done  for  them? 

Ihe  society  feels  under  obligations  to  Mrs' 

Charles  Scott,  for  her  services  as  an  accom- 
panist. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  22,  1892. 


X  VISITING  DAY 


T 


Observed  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the    Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain. 

Pleasant  exercises  were  held  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain 
yesterday  afternoon,  at  which  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hale,  liev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  Dr.  G.  E.  Elles,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Hon.  J. 
P.  Spalding  J.  B.  Glower,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gray, 
B.  S.  Clarke,  Mrs.  May  Hemenway,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Appleton,  Mis8  Russell  and  others 
were  present.  It  was  the  day  for  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee  to  inspect  the 
institution,  and  a  large  audience  gath- 
ered in  the  chapel  hall  to  listen 
to  pleasing  recitations  and  songs  by  the 
blind  children.  Dr.  Hale  and  Dr.  Eliot 
made  remarks  and  appealed  for  more  funds, 
which  the  kindergarten  greatly  needs  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  to  in- 
crease its  endowment.  Helen  Kellar  was 
present,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her 
teacher,  talked  briefly  to  the  audience,  and 
in  her  mute,  eloquent  way,  pleaded  for  the 
cause  of  little  Tommy  Stringer,  like  her- 
self, deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
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MONDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  %',,  1892. 

THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

The  most  novel  and  interesting  assembly  in 
Boston  last  week  was  the  meeting  of  tho 
"Massachusetts  Association  o£  Working  Girls 
Clubs"  on  Wednesday  evening'  which  brought 
together  about  1000  members,  representing  21 
clubs;  among  them  being  85  members  from 
Lawrence,  20  from  New  Bedford,  and  17  from 
Rhoae  Island.  The  organization  of  these  clubs 
in  New  England  began  six  years  ago  and  there 
are  now  nearly  1600  members.  This  was 
the  fourth  annual  convention  and  tha  first 
to  which  the  general  public  were  admitted. 
The  report  of  the  secretary,  Miss  Rowe,  gave  a 
general  statement  of  what  the  clubs  do  at  their 
meetings  in  the  way  of  education,  amusement 
and  social  ethical  development.  A  vote  of  tho 
members  decides  what  classes  each  club  shnll 
have,— the  aim  being  to  increase  the  wage- 
capacity,  multiply  domestic  resources,  and 
make  the  daily  living  a  little  easier  for  opera- 
tives, etc.  

Their  industrial  training  includes  cooking, 
sewing  in  all  its  manifold  details,  millinery 
and  how  to  utilize  old  material,  cutting,  mak- 
ing and  repairing  dresses,  and  embroidery.  A 
few  clubs  have  "sloyd."  stenography,  type- 
writing and  instrumental  music.  There  is  also 
instruction  in  spelling,  penmanship  and  com- 
position, arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  elocution, 
gymnastics,  dancing  and  literature.  One  of 
the  most  recent  organizations— the  "Girls'  En- 
deavor" club  of  Now  Bedford— began  last  year 
with  a  monthly  foe  of  25  cents;  it  has  exer- 
cises in  "illustrated  geography,"  the  members 
finding  it  delightful  to  mould  a  continent  out 
of  moist  sand,  and  put  in  tho  mountains,  rivers 
and  lakes.  Although  matrimony  debars  from 
this  club,  the  girls  still  prefer  to  get  married, 
and  lately  gave  a  reception  to  their  latest 
bride.  Some  of  the  Boston  clubs  have  taken 
shares  in  a  co-operative  bank ;  others  give  a, 
supper  once  a  month  to  their  mem  per  s,  and 
keep  an  "emergency  cupboard,"  supplied  with 
comforts  for  sickness,  which  they  lend  to  their 
own  members  and  to  others. 


The  striking  feature  of  this  movement  is  the 
care  these  wage-earners,  with  small  compensa- 
tion—$5  a  week  being  their  average  pay,  1  was 
told— take  of  other  persons.  What  they  can  do 
for  their  mothers,  their  brothers  and  Sist3r8. 
for  invalids,  etc..  seems  to  be  constantly  in 
their  thouguts.  As  for  their  appearance,  one 
would  need  to  be  told  that  they  were  factory- 
girls,  or  shop-girls,  or  sewing-women,  so  little 
did  this  great  audience  differ  in  aspact  from 
other  gatherings  of  their  sex  and  age.  And 
they  made  mo  think  that  the  Deriod  of  the 
magazine-editing  factory-girls  of  Lowell  is  not 
so  far  off  as  we  sometimes  fancy.  Here  are 
ep.gar  students  of  literature  who  will  soon  be 
able,  if  they  are  not  now,  to  write  and  publish, 
as  well  as  to  read  and  study. 

The  next  day  I  met  some  of  the  same  philan- 
thropic persons,  who  devised  this  pleasing 
mechanism  of  evening  clubs,  at  the  recaption 
in  aid  of  that  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
which  Mr.  Anagnos  has  established,  with  tha 
money  of  benovolent  Massachusetts,  in  tho 
first  of  his  new  buildings  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
Six  acres  of  land,  conveniently  situated,  will 
gradually  be  covered  with  such  buildings,  to 
commence  tho  training  of  blind  children 
earlier  than  of  old,  and  to  relieve  the  pressure 
at  the  older  school  in  South  Boston.  This  is 
the  first  kindergarten  for  blind  children  In 
the  world,  and  there  are  still  but  few  others. 
It  now  contains  37  pupils.— among  them  two 
who  are  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind,— hut 
who  will  not  long  remain  dumb. 


The  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  benevolent 
ruay  well  be  asked  for  such  schools  as  this.  It 
is  just  GO  years  since  Dr.  Howe  began  to  visit 
the  blind  schools  in  Europe,  in  preparation  for 
his  life  work  of  instructing  the  blind  in  his 
own  country,— and  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  short  period!  That  the  begin- 
nings were  small  enough  will  he  Keen  by  Dr. 
Howe's  letter  to  Horace  Mann  in  1857, 
in  which  he  said:  "In  1832  I  put  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  into  operation,  and  have 
administered  it  ever  since.  As  soon  as  I  had 
taught  two  or  three  children,  which  1  did  m 
my  father's  house— for  the  institution  was  then 
poor  and  had  no  quarters— I  went  about  the 
State  and  about  New  England  with  them,  giv- 
ing exhibitions  and  raising  money.  After- 
wards, i  wen  t  over  the  United  States,  also  ad- 
ug  17  legislatures  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Great  success  attended  this  movement  every- 
where. All  the  legislatures,  and  all  the  people 
whom  I  addressed  showed  great  interest,  and 
took  active  measures." 


But  there  had  been  an  earlier  chapter  of  this 
history.  Visiting  Europe  in  1831-2,  Dr.  Howe 
was  temporarily  drawn  aside  from  his  work 
for  the  blind  by  a  mission  to  Prussian  Poland, 
at  the  request  of  Lafayette,  to  aid  some  Polish 
refugees.  Returning  to  Berlin  from  the  Prus- 
sian frontier,  ho  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
there  as  a,  political  offender.  He  had  previ- 
ously written  to  Boston  asking  a  short  leave  of 
absence,  and  from  his  prison  cell  he  wrote  to 
his  friend,  Dr.  Fisher,  expressing  anxiety  lest 
it  should  be  thought  he  had  neglected  the  du- 
ties of  his  mission,  and  got  into  prison  througti 
his  own  fault.  "I  trust,  however,  that  you  did 
get  that  letter,  which  will  explain  how,  acting 
upou  the  spirit  of  my  engagement,  1  consid- 
ered myself  at  liberty  to  make  "some  little  di- 
gression from  my  route,  at  my  own  expense.'" 

It  was  indeed  at  his  own  expense  and  risk 
that  lie  made  the  digression.  He  goes  on  in 
his  letter  of  March  24, 1832:  "In  leaving  Ber- 
lin for  Elbing  I  thought  of  doing  a  deed  only 
of  charity  and  of  humanity;  whic  h  might,  in- 
deed, get  me  the  ill-will  of  a  government  like 
that  ot  Russia  or  Austria,  but  not  of  one  so 
civilized  and  Christian  as  Prussia.  I  was  free 
from  all  Doiitical  connection  or  design  ;  and 
yet  I  cannot  persuade  them  here  that  even  my 
voyage  to  Europo  had  not.  a  political  object  iu 
view.  They  think  tliat  my  examining  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  in  Germany  was  but  a 
pretext  to  cover  another  intention;  and,  acting 
up  to  this  andiin  the  absence  of  anyrepresenta- 
tive  of  our  government  here,  they  have  dared 
imprison  me,  put  me  ait  secret,  and  have  kept 
me  here  three  weeks  without  even  telling  me 
of  wiiat  1  am  suspected/" 

This  was  but  a  natural  incident  in  the  young 
hero's  life,  and  lie  laughed  at  ir.  "Hero  I  am, 
snug  enough,  between  four  granite  walls,  in  a 
wee  bit  cell,  fast  barred  and  bolted,  and  writ- 
ing by  the  light  which  comes  in  from  a  little 
grated  window,  or  air  hole,  eight  feet  from  the 
lloor.  I  am  kept  in  perfect  seclusion;  not  a 
newspaper  is  allowed,  to  tell  me  how  the  world 
wags  without ;  and  not  a  sound  disturbs  my 
meditations,  save  the  claug  of  the  sentinel  s 
heel  as  he  p-ices  up  and  down  the  corridor, 
But  I  keep  a  good  heart  and  recollect  when  I 
was  shut  up  in  a  little  castle  in  Can- 
dia,  with  no  food  but  biscuit,  and  the  Mos- 
lem dogs  whetting  their  sabres  to  dissect  us 
when  we  should  have  eaten  all  our  bread,  and 
been  forced  to  come  out.  Even  as  I  escaped 
then,  shall  I  be  again  delivered  from  the  Phil- 
istines who  persecute  me." 

He  did  indeed  find  deliverance,  and  almost 
exactly  60  years  ago.  to  a  day,  he  was  ba 
Palis  preparing  to  return  to  Boston  and 
the  little  school  which  his  sou  in  law.  Air. 
Auagnos,  has  carried  to  a  greater  height  of 
■  than  did  Dr.  Howe  himself,  though 
building  on  his  sound  foundations  of  00  years 

F.  B.  Sanborn . 
Concord,  April  '23. 
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